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On 22 April the Secretary of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Alan Renouf, addressed the 

Special Session of the UN General Assembly. 

The text of Mr Renouf’s address appears in this issue. 
Mr Renouf said that the promotion of 

the economic advancement of all peoples will become, 
and continue to be the foremost task of the UN and 
that Australia saw the special session in this perspective. 


Our cover shows the Secretary addressing the General Assembly. 
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Australia and the United Nations General Assembly 228 Major 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator D. R, Willesee. led the Articles 
Australian delegation to the 28th Session of the United Nations 
General Assembly held in New York from 18 September to 
18 December 1973. This article outlines some of the main 
developments of the session. 


Britain and the European Community 238 


Britain’s support for the European Community has declined steadily 
since it joined on 1 January 1973. The reasons for this 

are complicated, particularly since Britain has not suffered any tangible 
setback that could justly be attributed to membership of the EC Per sé. 
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Official 267 Returning Australians Scheme: 
Statements On 31 March by the Department of Immigration 


267 Australian Art Exhibition to Tour Latin America: 
On 4 April by the Minister for Foreign Affairs 


268 Prime Minister's message to new Government of Laos: 
On 7 April by the Prime Minister 


268 PNG/Australia: Defence Relations: 
A joint statement 


269 Australian Defence: 
On 9 April by the Minister for Defence 


279 Australia to host the 1975 ASCA Meeting: 
On 9 April by the Minister for Science 


279 Australia-China Joint Trade Committee: 
On 10 April by the Minister for Overseas Trade 


280 Australia to give $5,000,000 to ASEAN: 
On 16 April by the Minister for Foreign Affairs 


285 Meeting with ASEAN Secretaries-General: 
On 17 April by the Department of Foreign Affairs 


286 British and Gurkha troops in Australia: 
On 16 April by the Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for Defence 


286 Visit by US National War Coilege: 
On 22 April by the Minister for Defence 


fi \ 287 Statement on PNG Defence by Mr Kiki: 


on Spey À On 26 April by the Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for Defence 
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rh i a 288 Military Coup in Portugal: 
Sa V/ On 29 April by the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
V 288 Appointment of Australian Ambassador to Switzerland: 
bo, On 30 April by the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
# 288 High Commissioner to Cyprus: 


On 30 April by the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
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Features South Pacific Conference, Ethiopia, and International Agreements 
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ASEAN Secretaries-General 
Meet in Australia’s Capital 





The Secretaries-General of the Association of South East Asian Nations (ASEAN) meet 
Australian officials in Canberra. The Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator D. R. 
Willesee, said the acceptance by the ASEAN Secretaries-General of the invitation to the 
Canberra meeting was an encouraging indication of the understanding in the South-East 
Asian Region for Australia’s policies of support for regionalism and regional co-operation. 
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The 28th Session of the 
United Nations General 
Assembly was held in New 
York from 18 September to 
18 December 1973. Nine 
Heads of State or Govern- 
ment, four Vice-Presidents 
and Deputy Prime Ministers, 
106 Foreign Ministers and 
six other Ministers of Gov- 
ernment spent some time 
at the Session. 


Senator the Hon. D. R. 
Willesee, Special Minister 
of State (now Minister for 
Foreign Affairs) led the Aus- 
tralian Delegation. 





Senator D. R. Willesee, Special Minister of S 


Australia and the United 


” HIS ADDRESS to the actions the Government the efforts of the inter- 

General Assembly on 3 was taking to enhance civil national community 
October, Senator Willesee liberties and basic human towards this end. In par- 
explained the Government's rights. He referred to the ticular, Australia had re- 


philosophy as one of posi- 
live faith in the United 
Nations, in its enduring 
principles and in its capacity 
to fill the hopes and aspira- 
tions of all mankind. 


The Minister described 
the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights as one of 
the most significant and 
enlightened achievements 
of the UN, and outlined the 
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action that Australia was 
taking to ratify the Con- 
vention on the Elimination 
of All Forms of Racial 
Discrimination. 


Concerning decolonisa- 
tion, Senator Willesee said 
that the Australian Govern- 
ment supported the prin- 
ciples of decolonisation for 
all dependent territories and 
was participating fully in 


joined the Special Com- 
mittee on Decolonisation— 
The Committee of Twenty 
Four. Australia had been 
working as a member of the 
Security Council for the 
strict enforcement of sanc- 
tions against the illegal 
racist regime in Southern 
Rhodesia (Zimbabwe). 
Australia utterly rejected the 
practice of apartheid in 


lia, (now Minister for Foreign Affairs) addresses the UN Assembly 





ations General Assembly 


South Africa. While sym- 
pathising with the aims of 
the National Liberation 
Movements in Southern 
Africa, he said Australia 
stopped short of endorsing 
the use of force to attain 
these and any other objec- 
tives. 


Senator Willesee pointed 
out that the Ministers of the 
Papua New Guinea 
Government had had effec- 
tive control over virtually all 
aspects of internal self- 
government of the country 


since 30 April 1973 and 
formal self-government 
would come into effect on 
1 December 1973. He ex- 
pected Papua New Guinea 
to proceed to sovereign 
independent status by 1975 
as a politically unified 
nation with a freely elected 
Government. 


Senator Willesee referred 


to the constructive 
measures Australia had 
taken to liberalise trade. 
He said that Australia 
accepted the principal 


target of the International 
Development Strategy and 
would aim to raise its 
official development assis- 
tance to 0.7 per cent of 
GNP. The Government was 
taking a fresh look at 
Australia’s programs of 
development assistance 
with the aim of making 
them more sensitive and 
responsive to the require- 
ments of the developing 
countries. The Minister said 
that the Government was 
determined that Australia 
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should make a positive and 
constructive contribution to 
international efforts to alle- 
viate the distress and hard- 
ship resulting from the 
world food situation. 


The Minister pledged full 
support to the efforts of the 
United Nations to achieve 
general and complete dis- 
armament subject to effec- 
tive means of verification. 
He pointed out that Aus- 
tralia had ratified the Partial 
Nuclear Test Ban Treaty in 
1963 and in 1973 had 
ratified the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty and the 
Sea Bed Arms Control 
Treaty. Senator Willesee re- 
affirmed that Australia 
opposed all forms of nuclear 
Weapons testing in any 
environment by whatever 
State. * 


Middle East 


The Security Council was 
deeply involved in the 
Middle East problem as a 
result of the outbreak of war 
on 6 October between Israel 
on the one hand and Egypt 
and Syria on the other 
(Australia was President of 
the Security Council during 
October). Action taken by 
the Security Council largely 
pre-empted the customary 
debate in the General 
Assembly. 


The events of the war 
were closely followed by 
the Security Council and 
were reflected in a series of 
resolutions aimed at bring- 
ing about a ceasefire and 
the establishment of peace. 
The Secretary-General was 
requested to despatch 
immediately to the Israeli- 
Egyptian battle front United 
Nations Military Observers. 


* The full text of Senator Willesee’s add- 
ress was published in AFAR October 1973, 
P. 667-674. 
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Then, following continued 
fighting, the United Nations 
Emergency Force (UNEF) 
was established. After pro- 
tracted debate final agree- 
ment was reached on a 
force of 7,000 men. Con- 
tingents were drawn from 
twelve member states of the 
United Nations (forces of 
permanent members of the 
Security Council were ex- 
cluded). UNEF has the 
responsibility of controlling 
the separation and disen- 
gagement process and sub- 
sequently manning the zone 
of disengagement and in- 
specting the zones of 
limited armaments and 
forces. 


The Security Council with 
the assistance of the 
Secretary-General and his 
staff had helped to scale 
down the fighting and hac 
established the necessary 





In October 1973 the Security Council met to discuss the Middle East War. 


forces to maintain the 
ceasefire on the Suez front. 
The Security Council also 
supported the holding of a 
peace conference in Geneva 
and expressed the hope that 
the conference would make 
speedy progress towards 
the establishment of a just 
and durable peace. The 
Security Council achieved 
these good results because 
four of the permanent mem- 
bers, especially the USA 
and the USSR acted in 
reasonable harmony and 
the fifth, China, while dis- 
sociating itself from the 
Security Council's actions, 
did not participate in the 
votes. Good working rela- 
tions between the ten non- 
permanent members also 
contributed materially to 
the Council's efforts. 


Within the Assembly itself 
there was no pressure for 
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a full scale debate. The 
Assembly made provision 
for a $US30,000,000 bud- 
get to cover the first six 
months of the UNEF. Sixty- 
three per cent of the cost is 
to be borne by the per- 
manent members of the 
Security Council (although 
China, in line with its 
decision to dissociate itse!f 
from all Security Council 
considerations of the 
October War, indicated that 
she would not contribute) 
with most of the remainder 
falling on the developed 
countries while developing 
countries were only lightly 
assessed. 


Australia continued to 
maintain her traditional 
neutral policy on the Middle 
East and supported pro- 
posals which furthered 
Australia’s desire for a 
lasting peace in the area. 


Korea 


The situation of a divided 
Korea was first referred to 
the General Assembly in 
1947 and included on the 
agenda of subsequent ses- 
sions of the Assembly. 


The Assembly did not 
debate the Korean item in 
1971 and 1972 because for 
the first time after many 
years of hostility discussions 
had begun between North 
and South Korea. 


The President of the 
Republic of Korea (ROK) 
Park Chung Hee announced 
on 23 June 1973 that his 
Government in future would 
not oppose North Korean 
membership of international 
organisations or their parti- 
cipation (as observers) in 
future debates on the 
Korean question at the 
United Nations. He also 
indicated that the ROK 
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of Korea (UNCURK); pictured during their early work in April 1952 at Pusan, in the 
Republic of Korea, (from right) Mr B. Borginon, UN Field Service; Baron G. E. Van 
Ittersum, delegate of the Netherlands; Mr P. Quimper, delegate of Peru, and Mr O. 
Smythe, delegate of Australia. 


would have no objection to 
the entry of North and 
South Korea into the United 

ations, and that it would 
concur in the dissolution of 
the United Nations Com- 
mission for the Unification 
and Rehabilitation of Korea 
(UNCURK) if this were the 
wish of the Assembly. 
(UNCURK was established 
in 1950 and Australia was 
a member of the Com- 
mission throughout its 
existence.) 


Kim II Sung, Head of the 
Government of the Demo- 
cratic Peoples’ Republic of 
Korea (DPRK) announced 
on 23 June 1973 a five- 
point plan for the unification 
of Korea in which, among 
other things, he called for 
the admission to the United 
Nations of a single con- 
federated Korean state 
pending the unification of 
the two states. The DPRK 
was admitted to the World 


Health Organisation 
(WHO) in May 1973. Mem- 
bership of the WHO pro- 
vided the necessary quali- 
fication for observer status 
in the United Nations and 
the DPRK established an 
Observer Mission in New 
York. 


The General Assembly on 
28 November 1973 adopted 
without objection, a con- 
census which dissolved 
UNCURK, expressed the 
hope that North and South 
Korea should continue their 
dialogue so as to expedite 
the independent peaceful 
reunification of the country 
and re-affirmed three prin- 
ciples in a joint com- 
muniqué issued by North 
and South Korea on 4 July 
1972, calling for re- 
unification by promoting 
national unity, not resorting 
to arms and excluding out- 
side force and interference. 
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In dealing with the 
Korean question Australia’s 
efforts were directed 
towards promoting con- 
cillation and consensus. 


Trusteeship Counci!— 
Papua New Guinea 


The Australian;Delegation 
opened the General 
Assembly's 1973 debate on 
Papua New Guinea in the 
Fourth Committee on 30 
November to coincide 
(across the International 
Date Line) with the attain- 
ment of self-government in 
Papua New Guinea on 1 
December 1973. Mr Ebia 
Olewale, MHA, Papua New 
Guinea’s Minister for Edu- 
cation, was the Australian 
Delegation’s major speaker 
in the Fourth Committee. 
Twenty-three countries co- 
sponsored a draft resolution 
in the Fourth Committee 
which was approved 
unanimously and was later 
adopted by acclamation at 
the General Assembly on 
12 December. It welcomed 
the attainment of self- 
government as an important 
step towards independence, 
called upon the Australian 
and Papua New Guinean 
Governments to consult on 
the timing of independence, 
and noted the views of the 
two governments that in 
this regard the House of 
Assembly represented the 
wishes of the people. The 
determination of the two 
Governments to discourage 
separatist movements and 
to promote national unity 
was strongly endorsed. 
Australia was commended 
by Delegations from all 
continents for its per- 
formance as the ad- 
ministering power. 
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The Australian Delegation to the Fourth Committee on the Debate on Papua New 
Guinea at the 28th Session of the United Nations General Assembly. Delegates 
are (from left) Mr P. Reid, Australian Mission to UN, Mr D. Kereku, Member for 
East New Britain, Mr W. Warren, Acting District Commissioner for West New 
Britain, Mr D. Campbell Australian Mission to UN and Mr E. Olewale, PNG Minister 
for Education. 


Racia! Discrimination 
and Colonialism 


South Africa's policy of 


apartheid was strongly 
condemned in the Special 
Political Committee 


particularly by African and 
Arab members. Eight draft 
resolutions were adopted 
with large majorities. Aus- 
tralia co-sponsored three 
of these, voted for seven 
and abstained on one. 


The three draft resolu- 
tions co-sponsored by the 
Australian Delegation dealt 
with political prisoners, 
dissemination of informa- 
tion on apartheid and the 
United Nations Trust Fund 
for Southern Africa. The 
remaining four that were 
supported by Australia dealt 
with trade union action, the 
program of the work of the 
Special Committee on 
Apartheid, intensification 
and co-ordination of United 
Nations action against 
apartheid and action by 


and 
organ- 


inter-governmentai 
non-governmental 
isations. 


Australia abstained with 
27 other states on the draft 
resolution ‘the situation in 
South Africa resulting from 
the policies of apartheid’, 
for several reasons, in 


particular, the resolution 
containing elements 
apparently intended to 


justify the use of force 
against apartheid and call- 
ing for the total isolation of 
South Africa. 


Action against South 
Africa in the Third Com- 
mittee (Social and humani- 
tarian) took the form of 
adoption of a convention 
on the suppression and 
punishment of the crime of 


apartheid, which is now 
open for signature and 
ratification. Australia 


abstained along with 20 
other states. The Delegation 
found difficulty over certain 
machinery provisions of the 
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convention in the absence 
of an established inter- 
national criminal jurisdic- 
tion. The convention would 
require states party to it to 
enact national legislation 
to prosecute, bring to trial 
and punish guilty indivi- 
duals, whether residing in 
the territory of the state in 
which the acts occurred or 
in some other state. 


Rhodesia, Namibia, 
Guinea-Bissau and 
Portuguese Territories 


Three draft resolutions 
were introduced in the 
general debate on decolon- 
isation in the General 
Assembly. One resolution 
dealt with implementing the 
declaration on the granting 
of independence to colonial 
countries and peoples; 
another concerned the 
dissemination of informa- 
tion on decolonisation; and 
the third related to the 1973 
Oslo Conference in support 
of the victims of colonialism 
and apartheid in Southern 
Africa. Australia supported 
all three resolutions and 
co-sponsored the last two 
but the Delegation con- 
tinued to express Australia’s 
reservations about provi- 
sions of the resolutions 
which appeared to condone 
the use of force to achieve 
decolonisation. The Dele- 
gation expressed Australia’s 
sympathy with the 
objectives of the liberation 
movement in Guinea- 
Bissau and readiness to 
enter into informal contact 
with it. 

Concerning Southern 
Rhodesia (Zimbabwe), the 
Fourth Committee adopted 
two draft resolutions. The 
first condemned various 
acts of the Smith regime 


and re-affirmed that there 
should be no independence 
before majority rule. The 


second resolution invited 
the Security Council to call 
upon all states to take 


effective steps aimed at the 
unconditional confiscation 
of all shipments of goods 
to and from Zimbabwe. 
Australia supported both 
resolutions. 


On the subject of Namibia 
(South West Africa) the 
Fourth Committee adopted 
two draft resolutions. One 
resolution dealt with a 
number of developments 
concerning Namibia and 
included a call for the 
termination of all dialogue 
between the Secretary- 
General and the South 
African Government over 
the future of the territory. 
The Australian Delegation, 
while calling for the with- 
drawal of the South African 
administration, expressed 





‘Everyone has the right to a nationality and shall not be arbitrarily deprived of, nor 
denied the right to change his nationality, states article 15 of the UN Declaration of 
Human Rights. 


doubt that the United 
Nations itself should be 
taking the initiative in 
breaking off discussion with 
South Africa in any final 
sense. The other resolution 
dealt with the United 
Nations Trust Fund for 
Namibia. Australia voted for 
both resolutions. 


The African territories 
remaining under the 
domination of Portugal 


were a prime target of 
anti-colonial attack. Of two 
resolutions adopted by the 
Assembly on Portuguese 
Territories, the first con- 
demned the persistent 
refusal of Portugal to com- 
ply with United Nations 
resolutions and also its 
armed repression of the 
peoples of the territories. 


Australia supported this 
resolution. The second 
resolution called for a 


representative commission 
of inquiry to investigate 
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reported village massacres 
in Mozambique. Australia 


co-sponsored and 
supported this second 
resolution. 


Law of the Sea 


At its 28th Session, the 
General Assembly approved 
without dissent an import- 
ant resolution to convene 
the Third United Nations 
Conference on the Law of 
the Sea. One hundred and 
fifty nations will be eligible 
to attend the Conference 
which will be held in 
Caracas, Venezuela, from 
20 June to 29 August 1974. 
If necessary, it will re- 
convene in Vienna in 1975. 


The purpose of the Con- 
ference will be to adopt a 
convention dealing with ail 
matters relating to the Law 
of the Sea. In particular the 
Conference will try to define 
the limits of the territorial 
sea and national jurisdiction 
over the resources of the 
sea, sea bed and subsoil 
thereof. International 
machinery will be set up to 


control and exploit the 
remaining ocean. The 
Conference hopes to 


establish provisions regula- 
ting the right of passage 
through straits and archi- 
pelagos, fishing, the 
preservation of the marine 
environment and scientific 
research. 


A Preliminary Session of 
the Conference was held in 
New York in December 
1973 and it settled its org- 
anisational structure, elect- 
ed its office bearers and 
began consideration of its 
rules of procedure. Mr H. S. 
Amerasinghe of Sri Lanka, 
who was Chairman from 
1967 of what has been 
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Australia considers that coastal states 
should have the right to establish 
fisheries management zones, the limits 
of the zones to be fixed by reference to 
distance. The coasta/ state would have 
exclusive right to manage the fisheries 
within the fisheries zone. 


Continent 







known as the Seabed Com- 
mittee, was elected unop- 
posed as President of the 
Conference. 


The Conference has 
become necessary as a 
result of rapid technological 
development in methods of 
exploiting the sea bed 
which have made the con- 
ventions of 1958 and 1960 
out-of-date. In addition 
many new independent 
nations wish to see their 
interests reflected more 
closely in the Law of the 
Sea. 


World Food Conference 


The General Assembly 
adopted, without vote, a 
draft resolution convening 
a World Food Conference 
in Rome in November 1974. 
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The Economic and Social 


Council has overall re- 
sponsibility for the 
Conference. 

The proposal was 


included by the United 
States Secretary of State 
Dr Kissinger in his address 
to the General Assembly on 
24 September, when he 
suggested that it could help 
to devise ways and means 
of maintaining adequate 
global food supplies. The 
non-aligned countries at 
their meeting in Algiers in 
September 1973, also made 
a similar suggestion but, 
in addition, proposed that 
the Conference should en- 
compass the trade policy 
implications of the global 
food situation. 


Australia, as an important 
producer and exporter of 
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food, will have a strong 
interest in the outcome of 
the Conference. As 
mentioned earlier, Australia 
has undertaken to make a 
positive and constructive 
contribution to the inter- 
national effort to alleviate 
the distress and hardship 
resulting from the world 
food situation. 


Nuclear Testing 


This session of the 
General Assembly passed 
several resolutions and a 
large number of delegations 
made statements which 
reaffirmed the widespread 
opposition among states to 
the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons and to the con- 
tinuation of nuclear 
weapons testing. Such 
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opposition, together with 
the concern of the vast 
majority of states at the 
failure to make progress 
through existing negotiating 
machinery, towards dis- 
armament and the concern 
at the harmful conse- 
quences of nuclear weapons 
tests for the health of 
present and future genera- 
tions of mankind were 
reflected in the resolutions 
passed. 


These resolutions in- 
cluded, inter alia, a strong 
condemnation of all nuclear 
weapon tests; an expres- 
sion of concern at the 


continuation of nuclear 
weapon tests in the 
atmosphere; and a call 
insisting that nuclear 
weapon tests in the 


atmosphere be discontinued 
forthwith and urging that 
all nuclear weapon tests be 
brought to a halt without 
delay. 


The General Assembly 
also convened a special 
meeting of the United 
Nations Scientific Com- 
mittee on the Effects 
of Atomic Radiation 
(UNSCEAR) which re- 
ported to the General 
Assembly during the 
session. This reportincluded 
the findings that tests 
carried out in 1971 and 
1972 added to the levels of 
fallout; that in 1972 and 
1973 some shortlived radio- 
nuclides were detected in 
both hemispheres ; and that 
in 1973 the levels and 
corresponding thyroid 
doses were generally of the 
same magnitude as in 1972. 


Following the submission 
of this report, the General 
Assembly, by the adoption 
of several resolutions, inter 
alia, noted with concern 
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that there had been 
additional radioactive fall- 
out resulting in additions to 
the total doses of ionizing 
radiation since the previous 
UNSCEAR report; re- 
affirmed the General 
Assembly's deep appre- 
hension concerning the 
harmful consequences of 
nuclear weapon tests; and 
deplored environmental 
pollution by ionizing radia- 
tion from the testing of 
nuclear weapons. 


The General Assembly 
also received from the Inter- 
national Court of Justice a 
report which included an 
account of the Nuclear 


Tests Case (Australia v. 


France) in which the Court 
granted the Australian 
Government by Order of 
22 June 1973 certain pro- 
visional measures and 
ordered, inter alia, that 
pending its final decision 
in the proceedings, the 
French Government should 
avoid nuclear tests causing 
the deposit of radio-active 
fall-out on Australian 
territory. 


New Members 


Three new members, the 
Federal Republic of 
Germany, the German 
Democratic Republic and 
the Commonwealth of the 
Bahamas joined the United 





The International Court of Justice in session at the Hague to hear Australia's case 
against France on the issue of French nuclear testing The Australian Counsel in 
the left foreground comprise Professor O'Connell, Mr E. Lauterpacht, Q.C., Mr M. 
Byers, Q.C., the Attorney-General (Senator Murphy), and Mr P. Brazil. 
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Nations during the 28th 


Assembly bringing the 
number of member States 
to 135. 


In welcoming the admis- 
sion of the Federal Republic 
of Germany and the German 
Democratic Republic, the 
Australian Delegation said 
that their presence was a 
symbol and a measure of 
lessening ideological ten- 
sions and a re-endorsement 
of international cCoO- 
existence. The Delegation 
also noted that both 
countries already had dip- 


lomatic relations with 
Australia. Australia also 
warmly welcomed the 
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USS Narwhal, a nuclear-powered attack submarine, speeds through the water on a 
surface run. 


membership of the Com- 
monwealth of the Bahamas 
to the United Nations which 
had already become a 
member of the Common- 
wealth of Nations. 


Elections 


Australia gained election 
for a three year term to the 
Economic and Social 
Council and thus in 1974 
became a member of four 
of the principal organs of 
the United Nations estab- 
lished by the Charter—the 
General Assembly, the 
Security Council, the 


Economic and Social 
Council and the Trusteeship 
Council. Australia was also 
re-elected for a further 
three years, to the United 


Nations Commission on 
International Trade Law 
(UNCITRAL). 


United Nations 
Finances 

The Assembly set the 
regular budget for the 
United Nations at $US540 
million for the next two 


years. This represents a 
23 per cent increase in 
expenditure over the 


previous two years. The 
increase was only partly 
due to real growth in 
United Nations programs; 
it was mostly the result of 
inflation and devaluation 
of the United States dollar. 


For the first time this was 
a two-year budget; earlier 
budgets had been drawn 
up on an annual basis. 
There has also been a 
change in format to make 
it easier to see how much 
the United Nations is 
spending on each of its 
various activities. 


Australia participated 
actively and constructively 
in other areas of the 28th 
Session’s work, including 
such matters as Outer Space, 
International Law, the 
Human Environment, Inter- 
national Trade and Finance 
for Development. By Aus- 
tralia’s actions and voting 
record in the 28th Session, 
the Government reaffirmed 
its commitment to uphold 
the principles of the United 
Nations and to act con- 
structively in areas of 
tension in world affairs. 
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The United Kingdom 
joined the European Com- 
munity on 1 January 1973. 
At that time popular support 
in Great Britain for member- 
ship of the Community, as 
reflected in public opinion 
polls, was at its zenith, 
although it never repre- 
sented an absolute majority 
of the population. Since that 
time, this support has de- 
clined steadily. The reasons 
for this are complicated, 
particularly since Britain has 
not suffered any tangible 
setback that could justly be 
attributed to membership of 
the Community per se. 


Britain and the 


N 1973 BRITAIN con- 

tributed 8.8 per cent of 
the Community budget, 
amounting to about 
£180 million. It received 
approximately £64,000,000 
from the Community 
Agricultural Support Fund 
(FEOGA), and £1,000,000 
from the Community's 
atomic energy arm (EUR- 
ATOM) and was able to 
borrow £32,500,000 at 
concessionary interest rates 
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from the European Invest- 
ment Bank—about twice its 
contributions to the Bank. 
In 1974 Britain will receive 
its 1973 payments—about 
£22,000,000—from the 
Community Social Fund. 
The net result of these 
payments and receipts is 
one of deficit for the United 
Kingdom. 

A major reason for joining 
the Community was the 
advantages the enlarged 





Europe 


market was expected to 
give to British industry in 
the longer run, in spite of 
the high costs in the short 
term of contributions to the 
Community budget and of 
giving preference to agri- 
cultural imports from other 
Community members. 
Long-term effects are not 
yet clear, but British exports 
to the Community in 1973 
rose by 37 per cent in 
value, compared with 25 
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per cent to other parts of 
the world, and Community 
exports to Britain rose by 
47 per cent in value. This 
reflected, in part, the de- 
preciation of sterling. The 
increase in the volume of 
trade in each direction was 
approximately equal. Hopes 
that European investment 
would flow into the United 
Kingdom have not been 
realised, but British invest- 
ment in Europe rose con- 
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siderably. British industry 
as a whole continues to 
support United Kingdom 
membership. On 17 April 
the Confederation of British 


Industry attacked the 
Government's policy of 
‘renegotiation and saw 
considerable harm for 


Britain in the event of its 
withdrawal from the Com- 
munity. 

Entry to the Community 
has had a major impact on 


the British Parliament and 
on the legal and govern- 
mental machinery. The posi- 
tion and influence of the 
United Kingdom in relation 
to other West European 
countries appears to have 
been greater than if it had 
stayed outside. This reflects 
to a considerable extent the 
sustained effort that Britain 
has applied to its relations 
with Europe in all areas. It 
does not seem possible, 
however, to quantify the 
benefit to the United King- 
dom of its participation in 
Community discussions on 
major international matters. 
Britain has been able to 
influence in its favour the 
Community's thinking on 
some matters e.g. industrial 
policy, multilateral trade 
negotiations and those be- 
tween the Community and 
the Associated-Associable 
Countries (i.e. countries 
which formerly had associ- 
ation agreements with the 
Six and Commonwealth 
developing countries which 
have been offered the 
possibility of association 
since enlargement). On the 
other hand, there have been 
important failures. For ex- 
ample the Community failed 
to reach agreement on the 
establishment of an Energy 
Council, so that each Com- 
munity member government 
has continued to act in- 
dependently on energy 
matters. Britain has also 
failed thus far to obtain 
Community agreement on 
the establishment of a 
Regional Development 
Fund of which it would be 
a principal beneficiary. 
Similarly, owing to the un- 
certainties surrounding the 
exchange rate of sterling, 
it was forced to withdraw 
from the Community 
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monetary arrangement 
known as ‘the Snake’. 


Labour and the Euro- 
pean Community: The 
Community has always 
posed problems for the 
Labour Party, although it 
was a Labour Government 
which, in 1967, re-opened 
negotiations for British 
membership. The Labour 
Party opposed the terms of 
entry negotiated by the 
Conservative Government 
in 1971, and the issue of 
Community membership 
provoked a self-destructive 
response from the Labour 
Party during 1972 when 
eight members of the 
Shadow Cabinet, including 
the deputy leader of the 
Party, Mr Jenkins, resigned 
in protest against the Party's 
opposition to the European 
Communities (membership) 
Bill. In that year the Party's 
annual conference adopted 
two contradictory resolu- 
tions on the subject; the 
One calling for renegotia- 
tion of the terms of entry, 
the other also calling for 
renegotiation but on con- 
ditions obviously unattain- 
able, such as the abolition 
of the Community's 
common agricultural policy 
(CAP). Mr Wilson has 
chosen to ignore the 
latter resolution. These 
divisions are reflected in the 
present Ministry. Those 
Ministers considered as 
generally in favour of mem- 
bership include the Foreign 
Secretary, Mr Callaghan, 
Mrs Williams, Prices; Mr 
Crosland, Environment, 
and Mr Jenkins, Home 
Secretary. Those more 
critical of membership in- 
clude Mr Shore, Trade; Mr 
Foot, Employment; Mr 
Benn, Industry ; Mr Prentice, 
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A general view of the European Parliament in session at Strasbourg, France, in July 
1973. Top left is the press gallery and top centre, the public gallery 


Education and Science, 
and Mrs Castle, Social 
Service. The composition 
of this Ministry obviously 
poses problems in a ‘root 
and branch review’ of the 
effects of Community 
policies in the UK. 


Other Parties and the 
EC: To the Conservative 
Party, membership of the 
Community enables Britain 
to secure its national eco- 
nomic and political interests 
better than if it remains out- 
side. Membership means in- 
creasing economic strength 
for each member (includ- 
ing the United Kingdom 
whose industry could ex- 
pect to reap the benefits 
of an expanded market) and 
a voice in a united Europe 
Carrying maximum weight 
in the councils of the world. 
By its very nature the Com- 
munity continues to evolve, 
and renegotiation (in the 
sense of reforming its 


practice and redefining 
Britain's place in it) is a 
continuous process which 
can only be conducted 
from within and in which 
Britain is already playing a 
full part. While the Con- 
servatives are not satisfied 
with every aspect of Com- 
munity arrangements, they 
consider Community mem- 
bership is of major import- 
ance for the United King- 
dom in moulding its policies 
in the political and 
economic sphere and by 
providing it with a new 
dimension and a new voice 
in world affairs. 


The Liberal Party has con- 
sistently supported British 
membership of the Com- 
munity. To the Liberals, it 
is only as a full participant 
that Britain can hope to 
solve its chronic balance 
of payments problem and 
develop the political unity 
which would guarantee 
peace and remove the 


spectre of domination by 
the Super Powers. The 
Liberals look forward to 
real power being exercised 
by an elected European 
Parliament, a reduction of 
the protectionist aspects of 


the CAP, an effective 
regional policy, the har- 
monisation of economic 
and social policies, and 


an oOutward-looking trade 
policy particularly towards 
the developing countries. 


Renegotiation: Follow- 
ing the change in govern- 


ment after the general 
election on 28 February, 
the Labour Government 


moved quickly to implement 
its policy of renegotiation of 
the terms of British mem- 
bership of the Community. 
The Foreign Secretary, Mr 
Callaghan, presented to the 
meeting of the Community 
Council of Ministers in 
Luxemburg on 1 April, 
Britain's broad case for 
renegotiation. The text of 
his presentation reflected 
the divisions within the 
British Government. It 
contained long extracts 
from the Labour Party plat- 
form, a general statement 
of the broad areas where 
Labour expects to obtain an 
improvement in the terms 
of United Kingdom mem- 
bership, and is generally 
considered to have repre- 
sented the best Cabinet 
compromise that could be 
obtained at the time. 


The Government's policy 
of renegotiation would in- 
volve changes in the CAP, 
‘fairer methods of financing 
the Community budget, 
rejection of the goal of 
economic and monetary 
union (EMU) by 1980, 
retention of powers over 
the economy by the British 
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Mr Roy Hattersley, Britain's Minister of 
State for Foreign and Commonwealth 
Affairs. 


Parliament, and protection 
of the economic interests 
of the Commonwealth and 
the developing countries. 
Mr Callaghan said that if 
renegotiation were success- 
ful, the people would make 
the ultimate decision on the 
acceptability of the terms 
of membership through a 
general election or a ref- 
erendum. If renegotiation 
were unsuccessful, how- 
ever, the Government would 
put to the people the 
reasons why it found the 
new terms unacceptable, 
and would ‘consult them on 
the advisability of negotia- 
ting one withdrawal from 
the Communities’. There 
is no pledge to conduct a 
referendum or a general 
election if renegotiation 
does not succeed. 


Initially, according to Mr 
Callaghan, the approach 
would be to seek changes 
in the existing policies and 
decisions of the Community, 
but the British Government 
reserved the right to propose 
changes in the Accession 
Treaty and the Treaty of 
Rome if its essential interests 
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necessitated this. This ap- 
proach is still broad. lIt 
reflects perhaps the absence 
at this stage of firm con- 
clusions as Ministries 
examine the detailed impli- 
cations of the Governments’ 
policy. 


The CAP and British 
Food Prices: In his pres- 
entation at Luxemburg, Mr 
Callaghan stated that major 
changes in the CAP were 
being sought by Britain ‘so 
that it ceases to be a threat 
to world trade in food 
products, and so that low 
cost producers outside 
Europe can continue to 
have access to the British 
food market’. Britain was 
opposed to the perpetuation 
of the price support scheme 
which, in its view, had 
resulted in frequent sur- 
pluses and represented a 
waste of resources, a threat 
to the stability of internal 
and world markets, and 
contributed to inflation in 
the United Kingdom. High 
priced food imports from 
other Community countries 
were also regarded as a 
serious drain on its balance 
of payments. During the 
Campaign for the general 
election on 28 February, 
Mr Wilson sought to attri- 
bute to Community 
membership the blame for 
rising food prices in Britain. 
As the whole issue of 
rising prices had a signifi- 
cant impact on the outcome 
of the election, and the 
Government must show 
some progress in imple- 
menting its election promise 
to control prices, action on 
the CAP has a significant 
domestic political relevance. 


Undoubtedly the CAP has 
promoted massive subsi- 
disation, particularly of 
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The EC Council of Ministers 1s composed of a ministerial representative of each 


country. 


This council takes major decisions, safeguards national interests and 


determines how the Treaty of Rome should be applied in practice. 


French, Dutch and Irish 
farmers. However, of the 
10 per cent increase in 


retail food prices in the UK 
in 1973, only 1 per cent was 
directly attributable to the 
effect on prices of the CAP. 
With some products, e.g. 
cereals, Community mem- 
bership has meant lower 
prices compared with the 
world market in view of the 
buoyant world commodity 
prices. Mr Callaghan has 


acknowledged this, but 
claimed this might not 
always be the case. Cer- 
tainly, until relatively 


recently, Community food 
prices for most items have 
been well in excess of 
world prices, largely as a 
result of the CAP. 


Mr Callaghan also criti- 
cised the cost of the CAP 
which consumes around 
80 per cent of the Com- 
munity’s budget, yet bene- 
fits only a small proportion 
of the citizens of the Com- 
munity. In Britain, it has 
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been assessed, only 3 per 
cent of agricultural produc- 
tion benefits directly from 
the CAP. 


Community Agriculture 
Ministers met on 23 March 
in Brussels to adopt the 
schedule of agricultural 
prices to apply for the 
1974-75 season. The 
United Kingdom Minister, 
Mr Peart, pursuing the 
objective of no increase in 
retail food prices, argued 
that the CAP should take 
account of the special cir- 
cumstances of each mem- 
ber and be more sensitive 
in balancing the interests of 
producers and consumers. 
He pointed out that a very 
large proportion (about 
45 per cent) of Britain's 
imports involved food and 
that this represented a 
heavy and inescapable 
import burden. The other 
Ministers apparently en- 
deavoured to accommodate 
the British position and 
approved Britain's main- 





taining internal production 
subsidies on beef and pig- 
meat, provided such 
national subsidies did not 
threaten the competitive 
position of other members. 
They also agreed that prices 
in Britain would not rise. 


Their approval seems to 
have been based partly on 
the fact that the con- 


cessions came within the 
terms of the Treaty of 
Accession (during the five 
year transitional period after 
enlargement) and that other 
member states also 
managed to receive 
favourable treatment for 
their requests. The British 
Delegation did not 
challenge the basic prin- 
ciples of the CAP during 
the meeting. 


The Commonwealth and 
the Developing Coun- 
tries: A second objective 
of renegotiation is that the 
economic interests of Com- 
monwealth countries and 
the developing countries be 
better safeguarded. This 
would involve securing 
their continuing access to 


The Rt Hon. James Callaghan, Britain's 
Secretary of State for Foreign and 
Commonwealth Affairs. 


has 


the British market, and the 
adoption of trade and aid 
policies designed to benefit 
all developing countries, 
not just ‘associate ‘countries 
in Africa. The Community 
has indicated that it is not 
unsympathetic to such 
objectives and there have 
been perhaps indications 
such as the India/Com- 
munity trade co-operation 
agreement of December 
1973, that the enlarged 
Community may be gradu- 
ally opening its doors 
further to non-associated 
developing countries. 
Overall, however, the Com- 
munity’s response, for 
example to Asian Com- 
monwealth country ap- 
proaches, has been minimal. 
How much further the 
Community is prepared to 
move on this question in 
order to accommodate the 
wider demands of Britain 
is not certain, and depends 
in part on the submission of 
detailed proposals. It seems 
unlikely, however, that 
Britain would be able to 
buy cheap food from the 
Commonwealth countries 
in the future, except on an 
irregular basis. Common- 
wealth countries probably 
would not be prepared, as 
a general practice, to sell 
to Britain at prices below 
those generally obtainable 
on the world market as they 
did in the past. On the other 
hand, if world market prices 
fall below Community 
prices in future, there could 
be advantages for Com- 
monwealth countries such 
as Australia in gaining 
improved access to the 
United Kingdom and other 
Community markets. For 
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higher than those pertaining 
overseas. Caribbean sugar, 
for instance, is more costly 
than British or Continental 
beet sugar. 


Sovereignty: A third 
objective is the retention 
by the United Kingdom 
Parliament of powers over 
the economy needed to 
pursue effective regional, 
industrial and fiscal policies. 
This objective may not be 
acceptable to the other 
members, particularly those 
which regard the Com- 
munity’s long-term goal as 
real federation. However, 
the Community has been 
undergoing considerable 
stress of late and national 
interest has tended to re- 
assert its primacy at the 
expense of the commitment 
to ‘Europe’. In the short 
term therefore, Mr Calla- 


ghan’s expectations for this 
objective could be fulfilled. 


"a 


The Community Bud- 
get: The major objective 
of renegotiation involves 
reform of the Community 
budget to provide a ‘fairer’ 
deal for Britain. The per 
capita income and econo- 
mic growth rate in Britain 
are lower than those in 
many of the other member 
countries, but in 1973 the 
United Kingdom was the 
second largest net con- 
tributor to the Community 
budget. Further, by the end 
of the transitional period 
(December 1977) Britain 
will be paying over 19 per 
cent of the budget, whilst 
its proportionate share of 
the total Community GNP 
is 16.5 per cent. In seeking 
renegotiation of budgetary 
policy, however, it would 
appear difficult for Britain to 
avoid seeking amendment 
of the 1970 Treaty govern- 
ing Community revenues. 


After 1980, according to 
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Discussions between Sir Christopher Soames (centre), Mr George Thomson (fore- 
ground right) and European Commissioners of other member nations of the 
European Economic Community. They are seated round 'the circular conference 
table at the European Commission in Brussels. 


some items supplied from 
outside, the costs of pro- 
duction in Europe are not 
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the Treaty, Britain and other 
members will be contri- 
buting to the Community 
budget according to an 
automatic system based on 
levies on food imports from 
outside the Community; 
duties on other (mostly 
industrial) products, and a 
proportion of revenues 
collected by Member States 
under their value added 
tax (VAT) schemes. It is 
expected that, if Britain 
remains in the Community, 
there would be a major shift 
in the pattern of its trade, 
particularly in foodstuffs, 
so that the amount of 
food imports from outside 
the Community—and sub- 
sequently the British 
budgetary contribution 
through food levies—would 
diminish. This result might 
be further compounded if 
world food prices remain 
higher than those under the 
CAP, since in such circum- 
stances levies are not 
applied, and in that situation 
“overall Community revenues 
and programs could be 
adversely affected. If world 
food prices declined, and 
British trade patterns did 
not significantly alter (a 
most unlikely eventuality 
in view of the principle of 


Community preference) 
British budgetary contribu- 
tions would of course 


greatly increase. 


It is not yet known 
whether renegotiation 
would need to involve an 
attempted fundamental 
amendment of the Revenue 
Treaty, or whether the 
Government would settle 
for offsetting gains from 
the proposed Regional 
Fund and the Social Fund. 
Mr Callaghan’s scant treat- 
ment of the Regional Fund, 
which would seek to elimi- 
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Peter Shore, Britain's 


nate the most serious 
regional imbalances inimical 
to the attainment of mone- 
tary union, may perhaps 
owe something to the 
Government's opposition to 
that union. 


Further Integration: 


Upon taking office, the 
Labour Government had 
announced that, pending 
completion of the renego- 
tiation, further processes of 
integration within the Com- 
munity would be halted. 
The proposal for economic 
and monetary union by 
1980, Mr Callaghan stated 
on 1 April, is considered by 
the United Kingdom as 
Over-ambitious and dan- 
gerous. It would be impos- 
sible for any country, 
particular one with a 
relatively low growth rate, 
to manage its own economy 
efficiently and provide full 
employment if it accepted 
permanently fixed parities 
without such union having 
been achieved. (The ori- 
ginal proposals for EMU 


made clear, however, that 
fixed parities between Euro- 
pean currencies were not 
essential until the final stage 
of union was completed. 
Adjustments in exchange 
rates were foreshadowed 
prior to that point.) Britain 
would support a more 
modest and less rigid 
program, but considers that 
the monetary problems of 
Europe could only be 
resolved in a world-wide 


framework. The declared 
Objective of European 
Union by 1980 is also 


criticised by Britain as 
vague, unrealistic and un- 
desirable, although Britain 
would support attempts to 
develop Europe's political 
attitudes to internal and 
external problems. Presum- 
ably this pledge does not 
envisage a formal political 
union. 


Atlantic Relations: 


The British Government has 
declared that the relation- 
ship between Britain and 
the United States is the 
cornerstone of its foreign 
policy and has criticised 
the attitude of some Com- 
munity members to the USA 
and the degree of disagree- 
ment between the Com- 
munity and the USA over 
the effectiveness of the 
Atlantic Alliance. Mr 
Callaghan declared that the 
Community, in devising its 
procedures and common 
position, should always try 
to work with the USA 
wherever it can, and in 
return, the USA should try 
to work with the Com- 
munity. This Atlantic Al- 
llance pre-supposed Com- 
munity agreement on 
broader political aims. 


Community Reaction to 
Renegotiation: Britain's 
Community partners were 
taken aback by the strength 
of Mr Callaghan’s presen- 
tation of the British case 
for renegotiation of the 
terms of its entry to the 
Community. Although 
appreciating Mr Calla- 
ghan’s need to satisfy his 
domestic critics, the oppo- 
sition of the Eight to sub- 
stantial concessions from 
the United Kingdom could 
well have hardened as a 
consequence of his speech. 
The affirmation of the pri- 
macy of its relations with 
the USA must also raise 
doubts among the other 
members of the Community 
about the strength of the 
UK commitment to Europe. 


France has stated an un- 
compromising opposition 
to the British request for 
renegotiation, if it were to 
involve Treaty review. Italy 
considers that British pro- 
posals for adjustments 
within the existing Com- 
munity should be received 
sympathetically, but there 
is no question of the Italian 
Government accepting the 
possibility of actual re- 
negotiation of the terms of 
the Treaty of Rome. The 
Federal Republic of Ger- 
many remains sympathetic 
but reserved as to the 
United Kingdom's inten- 
tions, and intends to work 
for the consolidation and 
further development of the 
Community. Nevertheless, 
the FRG is deeply con- 
cerned at the implications 
of the tough British attitude. 
Luxemburg is opposed to 
alteration of the present 
European undertakings. 
Both Ireland and Denmark 
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firmly oppose renegotiation, 
and have expressed their 
intention to continue with- 
in the Community even 
if Britain were to withdraw. 
This is despite the fact that 
their membership was 
originally sought on the 
understanding that the 
three countries would join 
together. The Netherlands 
would oppose any attempt 
to amend the Treaties 
involved. The Belgian 
Government has stated that 
there can be no question of 
renegotiating treaties in any 
formal sense or of dis- 
mantling any of the main 
Community structures. 


Future of the UK/EEC 
Relationship 

The British Government 
thus faces uniform oppo- 
sition from the Eight to 
fundamental renegotiation. 
It is subject to varied and 
complicated internal pres- 
sures. Its policy would 
appear to require some 
rethinking to take account 
of some significant changes 
in the world trading scene. 
It would seem also that 
Britain's economic prob- 
lems stem essentially from 
internal factors and not 
from its membership of the 
Community. If unsuccessful 
renegotiation precipitated 
withdrawal, these problems 
would not be solved. Britain 
could not then resume its 
former trading relationship 
prior to entry, the Common- 
wealth preference system 
having been dismantled. 
The more likely result is 
that the United Kingdom 
would seek a trade agree- 
ment with the Community 
along the lines of those in 


force with Sweden and 
Norway. 


The policy of the present 
Government seems more 
accurately to articulate 
popular feeling in Britain. 
A responsible government 
however, cannot ignore the 
objective factors, and the 
British Government seems 
to accept the realities of the 
situation. It is relevant that 
Mr Callaghan, regarded as 
a pro-Marketeer, has con- 
trol of the negotiations. It 
is also relevant that re- 
negotiation could be spun 
out, during which time the 
essential problem of ‘legiti- 
mising’ British entry could 
be worked out. Labour 
Party unity, however could 
be severely strained during 
this period. 


It is expected that Britain 
will place detailed proposals 
before the Council of Minis- 
ters meeting on 6 May, and 
that these could indicate in 
greater detail the ambit for 
renegotiation. It is un- 
certain, however, whether 
this would advance the 
situation in the absence of 
a recent and direct electoral 
endorsement of the Govern- 
ment's demands. The elec- 
tion of 28 February could 
not be regarded as settling 
the question of the popular 
attitude to the UK/EEC 
relationship. 


it has been reported that 
Mr Wilson has indicated 
that a consultative refer- 
endum on the issue would 
be held, possibly in Feb- 
ruary 1975, but that the 
result of that referendum 
would not be mandatory on 
the Government. in that 
situation, the Government 
should be able to resist pres- 
sure for withdrawal in the 
event that the referendum 
result were unfavourable to 
continued membership. 
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Australia Addresses 


the Special Session 
of the UN General 
Assembly 


The Secretary of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Alan Renouf, made a statement on 
22 April to the Special Session of the United 
Nations General Assembly meeting in New 
York. Mr Renouf led the Australian delegation 
to the Special Assembly. In the photograph 
on this page he is seen, at right, with Aus- 
tralia’s Permanent Representative to the UN, 
Sir Lawrence McIntyre. 

The Special Session, which 


began on 9 


April, arose from an initiative last January of 


President Boumediene of Algeria. The purpose 
of the Session is to study raw materials and 
development problems in the context of the 
wider questions arising from the increasing 
interdependence of the world economic system. 
The Session is part of the intensified activity 
by the United Nations in recent years on prob- 
lems arising in the aid, trade and development 
fields. It is also related to international action 
outside the United Nations, including that of 
Dr Kissinger which led major oil-consuming 
countries to meet in Washington in February 
to formulate plans for dealing with the energy 
crisis. 
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As a significant producer of a wide range 
of raw materials, Australia has vital interests 


in these questions. Mr Renouf's statement 
accordingly 
e welcomes discussions in the IMF, in the 
World Bank group and elsewhere aimed 
at establishing special loans of funds to 
help countries suffering from oil-induced 
balance of payment problems, and 
acknowledges the significance of the 
Iranian proposal in this context. 
e acknowledges the importance of fertilisers, 
which Australia wants to be a major sub- 
ject for consideration at this year’s World 


Food Conference. Australia believes pro- 
posals such as a world fertiliser fund and 
an international fertiliser institute deserve 
serious discussion. 


expresses Australia’s support for further 
effective international commodity arrange- 
ments and believes there is scope for 
greater collaboration and consultation 
among producers of raw materials. 


considers that the decisions of the special 
international centre for natural resources 
information and an advisory group of 
eminent persons to report on resources 
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problems are imaginative and deserving of 
close examination. 


endorses the concept of drawing up a code of 
conduct for multi-national corporations. 

considers that suggestions to establish an 
Session should not give rise to the creation 
of elaborate new international machinery 
hut should be handled within the present 
comprehensive framework of the United 
Nations system. Australia believes that the 
existing institutions should be made to 
function more effectively and that the 
decisions of the Special Session be trans- 
mitted to these institutions promptly. 
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The text of Mr Renouf's statement follows: 


This special session evokes a sense of his- 
tory. Universal membership, a first great land- 
mark in the progress of the United Nations, 
is within sight. The epochal progress of 
political decolonisation will run its full course 
in the foreseeable future. At the same time 
we shall have made only a beginning, and it 
is in some measure a realisation of this that 
brings us to this special session. 


The sovereign equality reflected in inde- 
pendence and membership of the United 
Nations is a means to an end, as well as an 
end in itself. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that as we approach universality, our targets, 
priorities, and expectations should change. We 
feel, Mr President, that we are now coming 
to a watershed, where the final injunction in 
the charter preamble—to employ international 
machinery for the promotion of the economic 
advancement of all peoples—will become, and 
continue to be, our foremost task, We see the 
special session in this perspective. 

It is, of course, only four months since 
we met in regular session of the General 
Assembly. Yet no one doubts the urgency of 
this special session and the imperative need 
to make progress on the matters it addresses. 
The tragedy of the present situation is that 
the heaviest blows are falling on the poor. 


We are thus indebted to His Excellency, 
the President of Algeria. His initiative in pro- 
posing that the Assembly meet in special 
session was most timely. 


We are principally concerned at this special 
session with the problems of raw materials, 
including oil, but the Australian delegation 
also acknowledges the relevance to the work 
of the session, of the parallel work of the 
United Nations in drafting a charter on 
economic rights and duties of states in 
response to the initiative of His Excellency, 
the President of Mexico. 

The effects of increasing prices for agricul- 
tural commodities and raw materials, 
including oil, particularly on developing coun- 
tries must be of concern to all. For some 
developing countries the increased import bills 
could outweigh the whole of their normal 
receipts of aid. Those who have benefited from 
the high commodity prices of recent years are 
better placed to meet the rise in import bills. 
However, many will face serious restrictions 
to their development programs. 
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Australia welcomes the discussions now 
proceeding in the IMF aimed at establishing 
a special facility to lend for oil-induced 
balance of payments problems. Many 
developing countries will need aid on generous 
terms to help them cope with higher fuel 
prices. Accordingly, my Government 
welcomes the efforts being made in this 
direction by organisations such as the World 
Bank Group and by the oil-exporting coun- 
tries themselves. Particularly significant in 
this context is the Iranian proposal for a new 
special development fund, as well as other 
proposals, either already in existence or fore- 
shadowed, to help the developing countries 
finance their urgent balance of payments 
needs. 


For Australia’s part, we will be increasing 
our official aid allocations with the object of 
moving to the 0.7 per cent target by the end 
of the decade. We will continue to provide 
assistance On a largely untied basis and in the 
form of non-repayable grants. 


Mr President, energy is one problem, but 
the world community faces other important 
problems—and_ especially those surrounding 
the availability and prices of food and fertil- 
isers, Shortages of both were evident even 
before the changes in oil prices. While the 
immediate outlook for food supplies is some- 
what improved, future prospects are not so 
clear. 


In addition to increasing prices, there is a 
world-wide shortage of fertiliser. The result 
will be a heavy additional foreign exchange 
outlay by developing countries in 1974 for 
less fertiliser than they were able to obtain in 
1973. 


We look forward to the forthcoming world 
food conference as a vehicle for stimulating 
international action. We will be particularly 
interested in discussing the proposal recently 
advanced by Mrs Bandaranaike for a world 
fertiliser fund and the United States proposal 
for an International Fertiliser Institute. We 
want the question of availability of fertiliser 
to be a major subject addressed at the con- 
ference and we will work for that result and 
for positive achievement in this area. 


While the availability and costs of food 
and petroleum products are currently at the 
forefront of international preoccupations, this 
special session extends to the whole range of 
raw materials. The aim should be to ensure 


that countries receive a just return for their 
products. It is a matter of record that for 
the greater part of the last 20 years countries 
producing basic raw materials and commodi- 
ties have suffered from adverse movements 
in the terms of trade. Relief from this situation 
was experienced periodically, but never long 
sustained. In any event, even the temporary 
periods of boom often brought with them 
as many problems as they seemed initially to 
solve. Accordingly, Australia has always been 
among those supporting the negotiation of 
international commodity arrangements as a 
means of promoting and regulating world 
trade in major primary products. We have 
taken the view that such arrangements are of 
benefit to producers and consumers alike, 
believing that sudden and disproportionate 
fluctuations in prices of primary products have 
no merit for anyone, 

Australia also believes that there is scope 
for greater collaboration and consultation 
between producers of raw materials. As a 
major supplier of bauxite, for example, Aus- 
tralia welcomed the opportunity to participate 
in discussions in Conakry with other pro- 


ducers last month. From these discussions 
there evolved an agreement proposing the 
establishment of an Internationali Bauxite 


Association. We would hope that this will 
promote the orderly and rational development 
of production and trade in bauxite, providing 
producers with fair and reasonable returns, 
while at this same time ensuring adequate 
supplies at fair prices to consumers. 


Australia does not see relations between 
producers and consumers as a test of strength. 
We believe there ought to be a confluence of 
interests between consumers and producers. 
Raw materials are an essential prerequisite of 
industrial activity and are therefore of great 
importance to industrialised countries. For 
many delevoping countries, on the other hand, 
raw materials have had a sustaining influence 
on economic growth and have formed the 
basis for their exports. 


There remain great gaps in our knowledge 
of the earth's resources of raw materials, par- 
ticularly in those of mineral origin. There 
is accordingly and urgent need to develop ex- 
ploration activities to locate these resources 
and to improve information storage and tech- 
niques to ensure that when resources are 
located the information is not lost or subse- 
quently over-looked. The suggestions which 
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have been made to establish an international 
centre for natural resources information and 
to set up an advisory group of eminent per- 
sons to report on resources problems are 
imaginative and worthy of the most careful 
examination. 

Hand in hand with the need for more 
exploration and for more knowledge runs the 
need for developing countries to have access 
to modern technologies which will enable 
them to take advantage of improved informa- 
tion. This problem lies at the heart of the 
development effort and will be a vital area 
for the closest examination and attention in 
any report on the subject. Valuable work has 
already been done by existing UN bodies in 
the area of technology transfer. 

In 1970 the Advisory Committee on the 
Application of Science and Technology to 
Development produced an investigation on 
the development and rational utilisation of 
the natural resources of developing countries 
which could provide a starting point in pre- 
paring any comprehensive report or review. 

The Australian delegation considers that 
the work on exploration and information col- 
lation should be as all-embracing as possible. 
A number of regions and groups of countries 
have developed co-operative arrangements 
for the exploitation of resources which cross 
their borders or adjoin their coastlines. In 
the Asian and Pacific region there has for 
some time now been useful co-operation be- 
tween groups of countries through committees 
concerned with off-shore prospecting for oil 
and mineral resources. There may be scope 
for developing this technique of co-operation 
among groups of developing countries to 
achieve more effective techniques of explora- 
tion and information interchange. This 
approach could also be beneficial in regard 
to the interchange of relevant technologies. 

Australian experience leads us to 
acknowledge the role that foreign investment 
san play in facilitating the development of 
natural resources. However, in company with 
many other nations, we have become con- 
cerned over the problems of foreign owner- 
ship and control. In my own country there is 
a determination that we should achieve the 
highest possible level of Australian ownership 
and control of our resources including 
minerals, and of our industry generally. In 
pursuing this objective we aim to establish 
equity in the widest sense of that word and 
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on terms which are fair and reasonable to all 
parties. 

Our experience also leads us to a sympa- 
thetic view of the desire of developing 
countries to regulate foreign investment in 
accordance with their own national aspira- 
tions and development plans. The foremost 
consideration must be the interests of the 
recipient countries. Last January, the Aus- 
tralian Prime Minister announced that it was 
the intention of the Government to ensure 
that such private Australian investment is 
made on terms which directly benefit the host 
country, which promote advanced labour 
re:ations, and which—through joint ventures 
—-facilitate local ownership and control of the 
enterprise concerned. 

The operations of multi-national corpora- 
tions present special problems in the field of 
regulation of foreign investment. It is, of 
course, for each country to strike a balance 
between benefits and costs. But, inter- 
nationally, it may be appropriate to seek 
means to ensure that the multi-nations 
respond more sensitively to the needs and 
wishes of host countries. While we would not 
wish to prejudge the work of the group of 
eminent persons, this might be done, for 
example, through the establishment of com- 
mon guidelines, perhaps through an inter- 
nationally negotiated code of conduct. 
UNCITRAL might be encouraged to pursue 
its work in this direction. 

Australia supports the miulti-lateral trade 
negotiations which were inaugurated at the 
Ministerial Conference in Tokyo last year. It 
is to these negotiations that we must look 
to resolving many of the long-term problems 
of developing countries. 

Australia has recently enlarged the scope 
of its generalised preference scheme. The 
scheme now provides concessional access for 
a wide range of manufactures and semi- 
manufactured products, including processed 
primary products which are of concern to a 
great many developing countries. A unique 
feature of our program to promote the 
trade of developing countries is the establish- 
ment of a unit within our Department of 
Overseas Trade to provide practical marketing 
assistance to these countries to help them 
sell their products in Australia. 

Under the impact of increases in com- 
modity prices, international financial relation- 
ships are changing dramatically and the 
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balance-of-payments prospects of many 
countries have changed. in some cases 
radically. Major changes in sources and uses 
of short-term capital are under way. The new 
situation has already led many governments 
to abandon their earlier belief that the world 
may soon be able to return to fixed exchange 
rates. The continued floating of some major 
currencies is no longer being considered a 
badge of failure, but as something which, 
under agreed rules, may offer the best prospect 
for relative stability in this, hopefully, interim 
period of global economic uncertainty. 


With the work on the development of a 
new and fully articulated monetary system 
temporarily shelved, the Committee of 20 has 
decided to concentrate its efforts on trying to 
develop specific measures capable of 
implementation in the near future. In 
particular, work is proceeding on the valuation 
and interest rate for the SDR and on the 
development of guidelines for floating. Aus- 
tralia supports this evolutionary approach to 
reform, 

Mr President, fundamental questions about 
future relations between the world’s con- 
sumers and producers of raw materials have 
been raised. The global structure has to be 
adapted to these new economic facts of life so 
that it may continue to function. We believe 
the United Nations system and the structure 
of related International Organisations and 
Agreements is comprehensive. It promotes a 
framework in which many of the matters we 
are considering at this session are being 
studied. We have the institutions, therefore, 
in which our objectives can be pursued. Our 
aim should be to make these institutions 
function more effectively. My delegation 
wishes to urge that the decisions of that 
special session be transmitted to the relevant 
organs of the United Nations system and 
other international institutions. We must con- 
tinue the dialogue we have instituted and 
work out in detail the action we must take 
in the future to ensure that our work at this 
session serves to transform our mutual 
economic relations and to improve the 
standard of life of peoples throughout the 
world. 


Australia welcomes the initiatives of the 
developing countries and other delegations at 
this session aimed at the rational and produc- 
tive use of raw materials in the pursuit of 
continuing development. Australia intends to 


respond constructively and sympathetically to 
these initiatives and particularly to initiatives 
which will be helpful to the developing coun- 
tries in coping with their current problems. 
The immediate tasks are the formulation of 
realistic practical measures which will help 
to overcome the problem, particularly for the 
developing countries, arising from the increas- 
ing costs of fuel and other products essential 
to the development effort. 

Mr President, it would be unconscionable 
to allow developing countries to sink beneath 
the weight of unbearable new burdens and a 
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diminishing prospect for growth. Nor would it 
be in anybody’s interest to see the world 
plunge into a slump induced by economic 
slowdown in the industrialised world. Every 
speaker before has emphasised that we are 
living in a world marked by growing inter- 
dependence and that we need therefore to 
create a new spirit of co-operation based 
solidly on an understanding of this inter- 
dependence. The security we seek through the 
UN must now be a collective economic 
security as well as the security that comes 
through peace. 


The Indian Ocean: Australia’s Attitude 


The Indian Ocean is an area of major sig- 
nificance to the economies of the West, of 
Japan and of Australia from the point of view 
of its oil resources and especially its shipping 
lanes. The presence of super powers in the 
Indian Ocean is nothing new: the United 
States has, since 1949, maintained a small 
presence in the Persian Gulf and supplemented 
by occasional visits from the Pacific Seventh 
Fleet. The Soviet Union has long used the 
Indian Ocean, among other purposes for the 
transit of its naval forces between the eastern 
and western parts of the USSR. In recent years, 
however, the level of naval deployments by 
the super powers in the Indian Ocean has risen 
substantially, in the opinion of some littoral 
states to a degree beyond the independent 
legitimate interests of each of them in the area. 
This represents a situation of great power 
rivalry which is not in the interests of littoral 
states of which Australia is one. 


Along with the majority of other States 
bordering on the Indian Ocean, Australia has 
endorsed the general concept of an Indian 
Ocean Zone of Peace as a long-term objective. 
This looks to a situation in which great power 
rivalry is eliminated from the Indian Ocean. 
Australia has joined a United Nations ad hoc 
committee established to examine the implica- 
tions of the Peace Zone proposal. No specific 
concept has been defined and agreed in the 
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ad hoc committee, whose discussions last year 
revealed at least five different concepts. Aus- 
tralia advocated a realistic step-by-step ap- 


proach, with due regard to the security 
interets of regional states, the major powers, 
and the major maritime users of the Indian 
Ocean. 


On 8 February this year, following the 
United States-British announcement about the 
development of United States naval facilities 
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at Diego Garcia, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Senator Willesee, stated that the build- 
ing up of facilities by any great power in the 
Indian Ocean, or the introduction of additional 
naval forces did not contribute to the achieve- 
ment of Australia’s long-term objective that 
the Indian Ocean should be an area free from 
great power rivalry. In addition, Senator 
Murphy said on 21 March in answer to a ques- 
tion on notice in the Senate, that Australia 
would in no way favour or encourage the 
further growth of Soviet military and naval 
power in the Indian Ocean. Senator Murphy 
also expressed the Government's view that the 
most effective way of moving, with the littoral 
States, towards the long-term objective for the 
Indian Ocean would be for both super powers 
to agree to exercise mutual restraint there. 


Ww 


On 22 and 23 March, Australian represen- 
tatives in Washington and Moscow urged the 
United States and the Soviet Union to consult 
each other with a view to agreeing to exercise 
mutual restraint so that a further escalation of 
rivalry can be avoided in the Indian Ocean. 
These representations were an expression of 
the Government’s views on the matter and in 
no way constituted a protest. Both the United 
States and the Soviet Union agreed to study 
our proposal. 

It is the Government’s hope that the United 
States and the Soviet Union can come to some 
arrangement on mutual restraint and limitation 
of forces in the Indian Ocean. If they can, it 
will be the first significant step towards the 
longer-term goal that Australia and the other 
members of the region have set for themselves, 


Australia-PNG Defence Discussions 


The Papua New Guinea Minister for 
Defence, Foreign Relations and Trade, Mr 
Albert Maori Kiki, on 4 April met the Aus- 
tralian Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
for Defence, Mr L. H. Barnard; the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Senator D. R. Willesee; 
and the Minister for Science and Minister 
Assisting the Minister for Foreign Affairs in 
Papua New Guinea matters, Mr W. L. Morri- 
son. 


The meeting continued the discussions 
which have taken place at the Ministerial and 
official levels covering a wide range of matters 
of mutual concern in the defence field, The 
two Governments have consistently taken the 
view that the ultimate decisions on Papua 
New Guinea’s defence capabilities and the 
structure and roles of its Force rest with the 
Papua New Guinea Government. 


The Papua New Guinea Government is 
further examining the size of the Defence Force 
in the light of the past progress in localisation, 
and the need further to develop and imple- 
ment an agreed localisation program with 
Australia. Against this background the Minis- 
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ters discussed the progress being made jn 
Papua New Guinea’s Defence Force develop- 
ment. 

They expressed satisfaction with the stage 
reached and considered the further steps 
hecessary to ensure that ordered progress is 
continued in the organisation, training and 
equipping of the Force to meet the needs of 
the Papua New Guinea Government after 
independence. 

The Ministers also had = discussions on 
aspects of defence relations between Papua 
New Guinea and Australia after Papua New 
Guinea becomes independent. They ex- 
changed views on possible arrangements for 
continued Australian support after indepen- 
dence in the field of finance, personnel and 
equipment and for the continuation of co-oper- 
ation in other appropriate ways, such as train- 
ing and exercising between the Australian and 
Papua New Guinea Defence Forces. 

These matters will be further considered 
within the two Governments, and Ministers 
agreed to hold further discussions at an early 
date, 
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Soviet Official Meets Prime Minister 


A senior official of the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry and Australian Department of Foreign 
Affairs officers have held wide-ranging dis- 
cussions in Canberra on matters of mutual in- 
terest including the Indian Ocean and law of 
the sea. 

The Soviet official, Mr V. P. Suslov, com- 
pleted his second day of talks on 2 April 
and met the Prime Minister, Mr E. G. Whit- 
lam. 

Mr Suslov was recently appointed to head 
his Ministry's Second European Department— 
which includes responsibility for Australian 
affairs. 

He discussed with Mr Whitham and the 
Department of Foreign Affairs the program 


for the Prime Minister’s proposed visit to the 
Soviet Union later this year. 


Mr Suslov’s talks with Department officers 
were designed to identify topics for discussion 
between the Prime Minister and Soviet lead- 
ers and included the development of Australia’s 
bilateral relations with the Soviet Union. He 
was told of the Prime Minister’s willingness 
to sign a Scientific and Technological Ex- 
changes Agreement between the Soviet Union 
and Australia, 

The agreement was initialled in Canberra 
in February during a visit to Australia by a 
delegation of Soviet scientists. 

The possibility of Australia entering into a 
cultural agreement with the Soviet Union was 
also discussed with Mr Suslov. 


The Tlatelolco Conference 


The Foreign Ministers of Latin America 
and the Caribbean countries last month met 
the United States Secretary of State, Dr 
Kissinger, at Tlatelolco, a borough of Mexico 
City. The Tlatelolco meeting has been hailed 
as marking the emergence of a ‘new 
dialogue’ between the countries of Latin 
America and the United States, and as a per- 
sonal success for Dr Kissinger. 

The Tlatelolco Conference, which was itself 
preparatory to the Organisation of American 
States Fourth General Assembly meeting in 
Atlanta in April, followed a meeting with Dr 
Kissinger of Latin American Foreign Minis- 
ters in Bogota in November 1973. This meet- 
ing was held in response to an invitation by 
Dr Kissinger to a dialogue on United States- 
Latin American relations. At the Bogota 
meeting, it was agreed to continue discussions 
at Tlatelolco. 

On the face of it, the terms of the Tlatelolco 
Declaration are not unlike those of the 1969 
Vina del Mar meeting and of the Rockefeller 
Report of the same year which foreshadowed 
the Nixon Government's new Latin American 
policy. This policy is now being given greater 


substance by the Kissinger initiative. The 
implication of this policy is that the United 
States will take less of a directive role in the 
hemisphere and that it will expect a greater 
degree of Latin American initiative in formu- 
lating political, economic and social policies 
and in the solving of local problems. 


At Bogota and Tlatelolco, the Latin 
American countries appear to have accepted 
that there is now a new flexibility in United 
States policy—-in particular a serious and 
genuine recognition by the United States of 
Latin American problems, especially those 
relating to the liberalisation of trade and the 
domination of Latin American markets by 
United States-based corporations. 

The United States had prepared for its 
participation at Tlatelolco by decisive action 
on three outstanding issues of dispute with 
Latin American countries. First, a long- 
standing dispute with Mexico on salinity levels 
in the Colorado River was resolved; second, 
an agreement was signed with Panama on 
future negotiation of a new treaty providing 
for eventual Panamanian sovereignty over the 
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Canal Zone; third, a dispute with Peru over 
compensation for nationalised American com- 
panies was resolved, 

Dr Kissinger had Originally sought at 
Tlatelolco to provide the concept of ‘a new 
inter-American community’ but this initiative 
was not well received by the Latin Americans. 
Who resisted any suggestions for new ties— 
even if of a fairly informal nature—which 
might be seen as tending towards the creation 
of a Western hemisphere bloc. 

The question of the continuing hard United 
States line on relations with Cuba was raised 
by several delegations at the Conference. but 
the United States was not (at this stage) pre- 
pared to pursue the matter, other than by 
joining with support for ‘the principle that 
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every state has the right to choose its own 
political, economic and social system without 
foreign interference and that it is the duty of 
every state to refrain from intervening in the 
affairs of another’. The C'onference provided 
no indication of any softening of the United 
States line on Cuba. 


White the Bogota and Tlatelolco meetings 
have paved the way for a better understand- 
ing between the United States and the coun- 
tries of Latin America and the Caribbean. in 
the future their relationship is likely to become 
relatively less interdependent as the develop- 
ing Latin American countries diversify their 
sources of capital and technology and move 
towards a more independent stance in world 
affairs. 


Border Dispute 


The Yugoslav-Italian border dispute which 
had been dormant for 20 years flared up again 
in March as a result of an Italian diplomatic 
note to the Yugoslav Government questioning 
Yugoslav sovereignty over the border area 
which it administers adjacent to Trieste. The 
dispute has its origins in the post-war terri- 
torial settlement of the area known previously 
as the ‘Free Territory of Trieste’. After World 
War II the Free Territory was divided into 
two regions—Zone A and Zone B. 


Zone A consisted roughly of the northern 
half of the Territory and included the city and 
suburbs of Trieste. Zone B comprised parts of 
the north-eastern Istrian peninsula and the 
areas of Koper (Capodistria) and Buje. Zone 
A was at first under Anglo-American adminis- 
tration, Zone B under Yugoslav. In 1954, in 
a memorandum of understanding initialled in 
London, Italy assumed ‘provisionally’ the ad- 
ministration of Zone A, while Yugoslavia 
continued ‘provisionally’ to administer Zone B. 
There has never been a formal agreement on 
the border, Italy claiming that all the old Free 
Territory was part of her territory. 


The present tension arose when the Yugo- 
slav authorities placed notices at three moun- 
tain passes into Zone B reading ‘Federal 
Socialist Republic of Yugoslavia, Socialist 
Republic of Slovenia’ in February. According 


to the Italians, this amounted to an assertion of 
Yugoslav sovereignty and a protest note was 
lodged with the Yugoslav Government. 

On 15 March, the Yugoslav Government 
publicly stated that it had refuted the protest 
note and criticised what it called ‘Italian irre- 
dentist and revanchist forces’ which it said 
‘threatened peace, security and stability in 
Europe’. On 20 March, the Yugoslav Federal 
Executive Council issued a still stronger state- 
ment, referring to the claim in the Italian note 
that ‘Yugoslav sovereignty had never extended 
to Italian territory described as “Zone B” of the 
unrealised Free Territory of Trieste’, and 
alleging that such a claim was an overt attack 
on Yugoslav territorial integrity. 

Meanwhile the Yugoslav press launched a 
propaganda attack on the Italian position. 


Singapore: Economy 


Despite adverse circumstances, the Singa- 
pore economy performed reasonably well in 
1973. GNP at current prices grew by 22 per 
cent over the 1972 figure, to reach $A2,638 
million. However, the rate of growth in real 
GNP in 1973 has been estimated to have 
dropped to 11 per cent compared with 13 per 
cent in 1972, reflecting the appearance of 
large price increases towards the end of the 
year. 


Outputs of most sectors increased with the 
most spectacular being the manufacturing 
industry which increased by 30 per cent (last 
year 20 per cent), the tourism industry which 
increased by 28 per cent, and the wholesale 
and retail sectors which increased by a record 
rate of 25 per cent (last year 6 per cent). it 
is also interesting to note that the value added 
by the entrepot trade sector registered a 
growth of 38 per cent (compared with a drop 
of 1 per cent in 1972). The most notable 
exception to the general trend was the con- 
struction industry where shortages and high 
prices limited the growth to 9 per cent (39 
per cent in 1972). 


Despite the world currency problem and 
the energy crisis, the value of total external 
trade in 1973 registered a record increase of 
37 per cent, which more than trebled the 12 
per cent accomplished in 1972. Of the total 
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Rallies in the border areas supporting the 
Yugoslav stand were given extensive coverage. 
Tanjug, the national news agency, reported 
on 23 March that two top military chiefs, 
Air Force Commander-in-Chief General Enver 
Cemalovic, and Navy Commander-in-Chiet 
Admiral Branko Mamula, had arrived to in- 
spect the combat readiness of local units. In 
a further show of force, the Ljubljana TV 
station reported on 24 March that Yugoslav 
army tanks on a friendly visit to the border 
port city of Koper were warmly greeted by 
the local population. 

The sharpness of the Yugoslav reaction sur- 
prised the Italians, who subsequently sought to 
play down the issue, and it seems probable 
that the situation will revert to normal within 
a short period. 


and 1974-75 Budget 
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value of $A5,728 million for external trade, 
$A3,350 million was for imports and $A2,378 
million for exports. For the second year 
running the rate of increase of exports 
exceeded that for imports, the former reach- 
ing a spectacular 45 per cent (14 per cent in 
1972) and the latter 32 per cent (10 per cent 
in 1972), 

The surplus in balance of payments was 
maintained, although at a reduced level of 
$A89,000,000, and official reserves at the end 
of the year were a healthy $A1,521 million, 
an increase of $A207 million on the balance 
held in 1972. 

Total expenditure for the 1974-75 Budget 
(1 April 1974—31 March 1975) will be $A902 
million (up 23 per cent on last year). The 
direction in which the expenditure will be 
channelled remains basically the same as last 
year, the only notable exception being de- 
fence expenditure which has declined from 
24 per cent of the total to 20 per cent due 
to ‘consolidation of the Armed Forces.’ Of 
the other expenditures, General Services 
represented 4 per cent of the total, Social and 
Community Services 38 per cent, Economic 
Services 27 per cent, Public Debt 10 per cent 
and other miscellaneous 1 per cent. 

Anticipated Government revenue for 
1974-75 is $A620 million representing an in- 
crease Of $A120 million or 24 per cent total 
increase on the previous year. Of this 75 
per cent is revenue from direct taxes (last year 
65 per cent). For 1974-75, income tax 
revenue is estimated at $A187 million (30 
per cent of total revenue) and is 20 per cent 


greater than last year’s figure. Property tax 
revenue will represent 10 per cent of the total. 

Although the economy expanded creditably 
in 1973, there appear to be potentially adverse 
factors in Singapore’s economic position. 
Singapore depends substantially upon inter- 
national trade, capital flows and tourist 
spending for the generation of domestic out- 
put and employment. Hence international 
economic development will have a large effect 
on the economy. For instance, Singapore’s 
largest single industry, oil refining, is depen- 
dent on oil imports. Any disruption to supplies 
could have extremely serious repercussions for 
the economy in general. 

Despite a situation of almost full employ- 
ment, economic growth has largely been 
derived from an increase in the labour force 
and not from increased productivity. 

Growth has also been sustained by 
increases in consumption expenditure rather 
than by an increase in the amount of saving 
being channelled into productive investment. 
Furthermore, whilst there has been a high 
rate of economic growth, there has also been 
a strong inflationary situation. In 1973 
consumer prices rose by 23 per cent over 
the previous year, largely as a result of 
imported inflation (for instance, Singapore is 
a large importer of foodstuffs. Food prices 
rose by 35 per cent in 1973, compared with 
3 per cent in 1972). Prior to 1973, the Singa- 
pore consumer price index had been 
remarkably stable with virtually no change in 
the level over a six year period, 


Indonesia: 1974 Budget and Five-Year Plan 


Increased oil revenues will strengthen 
Indonesia economically but will not offer 
immediate solutions to its development prob- 
lems, Population growth, unemployment, 
inflation and the continuing pressure of people 
on over-extended resources, particularly in 
Java, are creating social, economic and politi- 
cal problems that threaten Indonesia’s pro- 
gress. Oil revenues cannot be easily or quickly 
applied to meeting these problems because of 
institutional weaknesses and backwardness 
which hamper equitable distribution and the 
efficient allocation of resources. 
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A very sharp increase in expenditure has 
been planned for the 1974-75 Budget which 
came into effect on 1 April 1974, Total 
expenditure is expected to be Rp1,577 billion 
($A2,606 million), an increase of 83 per cent 
over the budget figure for 1973-74. Members 
of the civil service and armed forces will 
receive increases of 200 per cent on their basic 
salaries, whilst teachers, nursing personnel and 
judges will receive increases of 400 per cent. 
A new higher minimum level for public 
servants is to be established, and government 
pensions have been increased. Development 


expenditure has increased by almost 80 per 
cent. The main items of expenditure are 
personnel expenditure Rp405 billion ($A669 
million), other salaries/wages/pensions Rp 
290 billion = ($A479_ million), materials 
expenditure Rp175 billion ($A289 million) 
and development expenditure for the first year 
of the Five-Year Plan Rp616 billion $A1,016 
million). 

Domestic revenues are expected to double 
over 1973-74 to Rpł,363 billion ($A2,253 
million). The main factor in this increase has 
been a 30 per cent increase in direct taxes 
to Rp867 billion with receipts from the oil 
corporation tax being boosted from Rp252 
billion in 1973-74 to Rp654 billion ($A1,080 
million). Indirect taxes (i.e. import duties, 
excise etc.) have increased by 64 per cent to 
Rp466 billion ($A770 million). Program aid 
has dropped 18 per cent to Rp89 billion 
($A147 million), whilst project aid has in- 
creased 50 per cent to Rp124 billion ($A205 
million). 

The percentage of total expenditure 
financed domestically is expected to rise from 
77 per cent in 1973-74 to 86 per cent in 
1974-75. 

The Government plans to operate a surplus 
on current account which will be used to 
finance an increasingly large portion of the 
development budget of Repelita II (Second 
Five-Year Development Plan). 


REPELITA H 
On 7 January 1974, President Soeharto 
outlined the draft for the Second Five-Year 
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Plan which proposes spending over $A8 
billion on national development from 1 April 
1974 to | April 1979. (The First Five-Year 
Plan allotted only a quarter of this sum.) 


Generally, greater emphasis will be placed 
on education, health and housing and there 
will be more concentration on development 
schemes in the provinces to create job oppor- 
tunities in (the) heavily populated rural areas. 


Foreign investment will be more tightly 
controlled, with foreign partners being 
required to train Indonesians for top posts. 


Amongst the more specific projects intro- 
duced under the Five-Year Plan, approxi- 
mately 9,000 miles of highway will be 
rehabilitated, a total of 70 new airports will 
be constructed, the telephone system will be 
vastly expanded and about 6,000 new schools 
will be built. 


Projected annual growth for Repelita H 
is: national production 7.5 per cent, popu- 
lation 2.3 per cent, per capita income 5.2 per 
cent, agricultural production 4.6 per cent, 
industrial production 13 per cent, mining 9 
per cent, communications 10 per cent, elec- 
tricity 15 per cent and other sectors 8 per cent. 


It is planned that a much greater proportion 
of the development finance will be derived 
from domestic funds, rather than from foreign 
aid. The proportion so financed rose from 23 
per cent in the first year of Repelita I to 44 
per cent in 1973-74. It is planned that this 
should rise to over 80 per cent by the final 
year of Repelita H, 1978-79, as shown in the 
following table: 


REPELITA If (NCLUDING PROJECT AID) 


Financed by: 


Year Total Domestic Foreign 
(Rps billion) Revenue Aid 
1974-75 616 65% 33o 
1975-76 764 117 29% 
1976-77 907 74% 26% 
1977-78 1,137 78% 227, 
1978-79 1.436 82% 18% 
4,860 
($A8,033 million) 
(1973-74. 344 44°” 5622) 
x $ x% ye 
(Conversion Rate: Rp605 = $A1) April 1974 
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Dr Kissinger’s Visit to the USSR 





Dr Kissinger. 


Dr Henry 
Secretary of State, visited Moscow from 24 


Kissinger, United States 
to 28 March for discussions with Soviet 
leaders, including CPSU General Secretary 
Brezhnev and Foreign Minister Gromyko. 
His main objective was to exchange views on 
the subjects of immediate concern to both 
countries prior to President Nixon’s proposed 
visit in June or July. According to the com- 
muniqué, these subjects included strategic 
arms limitation, the Middle East, the Confer- 
ence on Security and Co-operation in Europe, 
the talks on reducing armed forces and 
armaments in Europe as well as bilateral 
trade, economic and scientific relations. 

The communiqué said that both sides were 
determined to pursue ‘the established policy 
aimed at making the process of improving 
Soviet-American relations irreversible’. 

The SALT talks were clearly the main 


subject in Dr Kissinger’s talks. When he visits 
Moscow, President Nixon would like to 
announce major accomplishments in the 
second stage of the Strategic Arms Limita- 
tion Talks. The negotiations in Geneva have 
made little progress since November last year 
on the basic question of ‘essential equivalence’ 
in the central strategic systems and on the 
related question of qualitative controls. The 
Americans are particularly concerned over 
recent Soviet advances in MIRV (Multiple 
Independently Targeted Re-entry Vehicle) 
technology. 


The communiqué following Dr Kissinger’s 
talks said that both sides agreed that, 
despite the complexity of the problem, there 
were possibilities for reaching mutually 
acceptable solutions. They were determined 
to continue to make energetic efforts to find 
such solutions. 


Ethiopia: Political Situation 


In response to the demands of a widening 
spectrum of protestors, the Government of 
Prime Minister Endalkatchew announced on 
8 April, a series of reforms covering land 
ownership, administration, education, 
development, wages, prices and foreign invest- 
ment. A more equitable tax system was fore- 
shadowed. 

Under the program of land reform ‘to 
accelerate the pace of development and to 
raise the standard of living of the vast 
majority of the people’ the Government 
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stated its intention to limit the amount of 
land one person could own to the amount he 
could develop. The Government will also 
abolish land grants to people who do not 
work the land. 


The Government has also stated in 
response to allegations of corruption in 
Government that a law will be passed 
requiring State Officials to declare the 
amount of property they own and lands 


acquired while in office. Ministers’ personal 
finances would be subject to public scrutiny. 
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The United Kingdom Budget 


The United Kingdom Budget, delivered by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr Denis 
Healey, on 26 March, appeared to be broadly 
neutral on demand, with bias on the side of 
caution. A critical problem for the United 
Kingdom economy has been excessive demand, 
and the budgetary measures are designed to 
reduce demand by £stg200 million. The tax 
burden is to be increased by £1,400 million, 
double the proposed increase in Government 
expenditure. The average rate of income tax 
was increased by 3 per cent, to 33 per cent, 
with a higher tax rate for people earning 
£4,500 per annum and above, and a sur- 
charge of 10 per cent on investment income. 


Increases in indirect taxation—on cigarettes, 
alcohol, off-course betting and football pools, 
are expected to yield £680 million in a full 
year. The Value Added Tax has been extended 
to all road fuels, confectionery and ice- 
cream. Postal charges increased and electricity 
charges, steel and industrial coal prices were 
all substantially increased to cover the large 
deficits of the nationalised industries. 

The increased income tax burden is slightly 
offset by increased taxation allowances eg. 
child allowances were increased by £40 per 
annum, and an extra 1,500,000 income earn- 
rs will be relieved of paying any income tax. 
These measures represent a step towards the 
promised income redistribution, as does the 
relief for interest on mortgages of up to 
£25,000 on the principal house, aimed at re- 
ducing the present 11 per cent mortgage rate 
to § per cent. 

A measure intended to lessen the impact 
of inflation at its most politically sensitive 
point was a food subsidy of £500 million 
yearly, reducing the annual increase in food 
prices by 6 per cent. Pensions and other 
social services were increased by a total 
£1,240 million, largely financed by increased 
National Insurance Contributions from em- 
ployers, 

An important aim of the budget was to 
strengthen the financial base of the economy 
and international confidence in sterling. The 


Government arranged a record loan of 
$US2.5 billion, to finance the critical balance 
of payments figure (estimated to be $US5,000 
million in 1974) and mainly intended to cover 
increased oil prices (representing £2,000 mil- 
lion of the 1974 import bill). Mr Healey also 
announced a $USI billion increase in Central 
Bank swap facilities with the United States 
Federal Reserve Bank. He predicted these 
measures would allow a 2.5 per cent increase 
in output by December 1974, and so foster 
confidence for industrial investment. 

To encourage economic and monetary 
stability, restrictions on overseas investments 
have been tightened, with the object of forc- 
ing businessmen to raise their foreign cur- 
rency abroad and thus to save the United 
Kingdom between £150 to £200 million 
annually in foreign exchange. 


The budget was received favourably by 
moderate trade unionists, who saw the taxa- 
tion and social service measures as initial 
steps towards the implementation of the ‘social 
contract’ agreed on between the Government 
and the TUC. Other trade unionists were dis- 
satisfied, particularly with the failure to intro- 
duce immediately, a wealth tax. Business 
reaction was mixed, but some argued the size- 
able increase in company tax (from 40 per 
cent to 52 per cent) in particular, was a 
disincentive for investment, and damaging to 
the already low productivity. 


Although some of the budgetary measures 
appear to have a short-term political purpose, 
given the Government's minority position e.g., 
to acquire the immediate co-operation of the 
TUC, other proposals are intended to have 
long-term effects, such as measures to reduce 
demand, redistribute income and improve the 
balance of payments and sterling. But Mr 
Healey stated that additional necessary 
measures would be announced later, in a 
second budget. This is generally viewed as an 
indication that the Government is preparing 
itself for another election before the end of 
the year. 
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Diplomatic Conference on Humanitarian 
Law in Armed Conflicts 


The Swiss Government convened a Diplo- 
matic Conference in Geneva from 20 Febru- 
ary to 29 March 1974 for the purpose of 
reaffirming and developing international law 
applicable in armed conflicts. The main work 
of the Conference was to negotiate two Pro- 
tocols supplementary to the four Geneva Con- 
ventions of 1949. 


The Conference was unable to complete 
its work at this session principally because of 
political difficulties regarding national libera- 
tion movements and armed conflicts in which 
they were parties. 

It was agreed eventually that Guinea- 
Bissau, which is recognised as a State by a 
majority of the governments represented, 
would be admitted by consensus as a full 
participant subject to certain reservations by 
a number of States respecting its status. It 
was then decided to invite national liberation 
movements recognised by intergovernmental 
regional organisations to participate in the 
Conference with the right to make statements 
and to have proposals and amendments circu- 
lated as conference documents, but without 
the right to vote. 

The Conference voted against participation 


Five Nations in Air 
Discussions 


Senior Air Force officers from Britain, 
United States, Canada and New Zealand 
joined RAAF officers in Canberra on 22 April 
1974 for meetings of working parties of the 
Air Standardisation Co-ordination Com- 
mittee, (ASCC). 

The ASCC originated in 1947 when it was 
agreed that the Air Forces of the United 
States, United Kingdom and Canada should 
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by the Provisional Revolutionary Government 
of South Viet-Nam as a State. 

Among the western countries, opposition 
was strong to the inclusion of wars of national 
liberation within the scope of the first Pro- 
tocol supplementing the 1949 Conventions. A 
Latin American amendment of a Soviet- 
Afro-Asian proposal that the scope of the 
first Protocol be extended to include armed 
conflicts in which peoples are fighting against 
colonial domination and alten occupation, and 
against racist regimes in the exercise of their 
right of self-determination was adopted by 
vote in Committee I. The Australian delega- 
tion expressed support for the proposal in 
plenary where an Indian resolution was 
adopted by consensus welcoming the adoption 
of the proposal by Committee I. 

The Conference also agreed on a mandate 
for a Conference of Government Experts on 
Weapons to be convened by the International 
Committee of the Red Cross at Lucerne in 
June this year to examine and report on 
specific weapons. The meeting has now been 
postponed to August of this year, 

A second session of the Conference is to 
take place in Geneva from 2 February to 30 
April 1975. 


Standardisation 


have a capability to conduct combined opera- 
tions. Consideration was given to the 
economies that would result from standard- 
isation of certain air material, and from ex- 
changing research and development informa- 
tion on a current basis. 


The RAAF became a 
ASCC Agreement in 1964. 


signatory to the 
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India—Pakistan—B angladesh: 


Tripartite Talks 


The New Delhi Agreement of August 1973 
between India and Pakistan envisaged that a 
tripartite meeting would in due course be 
convened ‘to discuss and settle the question 
of the 195 prisoners of war’ held in India 
awaiting war crimes trials. Bangladesh made 
it clear that it would participate in such a 
meeting only on the basis of ‘sovereign 
equality’. Pakistan’s recognition of Bangla- 
desh on 22 February cleared the way for the 
tripartite meeting, which was duly held in 
New Delhi at Foreign Minister level from 
5 to 9 April 1974. 


The meeting considered two main issues— 
the position of the 195 prisoners of war, and 
the repatriation of remaining non-Bengalis 
from Bangladesh to Pakistan. Both matters 
were dealt with in the context of an overall 


agreement to complete the three-way 
repatriation process begun in September 
1973. 


On the issue of the 195 prisoners of war, 
it was agreed that Bangladesh, ‘as an act of 
clemency’, would not proceed with the pro- 
posed war crimes trials and that the 195 
should be returned immediately to Pakistan 
with other prisoners awaiting repatriation. For 
its part, Pakistan stated that it ‘condemned 
and deeply regretted any crimes which may 
have been committed’. 

On the question of the non-Bengalis in 
Bangladesh, Pakistan agreed that there would 
be no numerical or time limit to the arrival 
of persons falling within the categories 
agreed to in August 1973 (the categories were 
previous employment with the Pakistan Cen- 
tral Government, divided families and pre- 
vious residence in the West wing), and that it 
would review rejected applications and, pos- 
sibly, consult with Bangladesh about adverse 
decisions. It is uncertain what effect this will 
have on the substantial numbers of non- 
Bengalis remaining in Bangladesh. 

The agreement reached on these matters 
and the imminent completion of the three- 
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way repatriation operation remove a major 
obstacle to the normalisation of relations be- 
tween Pakistan and Bangladesh, although a 
number of other issues relating to financial 
matters arising from the separation of Bangla- 
desh from Pakistan remain to be resolved. 


A joint India-Pakistan review of the pro- 
cess of normalisation under the Simla Agree- 
ment was also undertaken and further India- 
Pakistan talks on bilateral matters were fore- 
shadowed in a separate agreement. Together 
the two agreements have considerably en- 
hanced the prospects for sub-continental 
Stability. 
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Ireland: Recent Developments 


In his statement to the British Parliament on 
4 April, Mr Rees, the Secretary of State for 
Northern Ireland, outlined the new UK 
Government’s policies towards the Province. 
These would be firmly based on those of the 
previous government, but ‘fresh’ approaches 
would be tried as foreshadowed in the Labour 
election manifesto. The cornerstone of 
security policy would be a progressive in- 
crease in the role of the civilian law enforce- 
ment agencies. 

The operational efficiency, and accept- 
ability within the community, of the Royal 
Ulster Constabulary would be improved by a 
proposed reorganisation of the operational 
command structure, on a regional basis, re- 
organisation of the administrative command 
structure, measures to recruit Roman Catho- 
lics and to increase the overall strength of 
the RUC, and improved police efforts in com- 
munity relations. The Government’s security 
review also included an assessment of the 
role of the Army in the towns, in the rural 
areas, and along the border. The Government 
was aiming for the minimum number of 
troops and the maximum degreee of flexibility 
and speed in response to any situation. As 
part of this objective, the Secretary stated 
that it would be possible shortly to withdraw 
an Army unit from the Londonderry area with 
a consequential increase in civil policing. This 
would leave approximately 14,500 British 
troops in Ulster, but did not imply any weak- 
ness in the UK Governments determination 
to deal with terrorism, 


This predominant theme of ‘self-help’ is 
further evidenced by Government support for 
ideas for increasing security in the city 
centres, recommended by traders in Belfast. 
If ‘self-help’ languished, the Government 
would introduce measures, including the clos- 
ing of the, city centres to vehicular traffic 
(despite business losses) and the pressurising 
of businessmen to look after the safety of 
their premises (by way of Government leaf- 
lets threatening limited property compensa- 
tion). Mr Rees illustrated the extreme urgency 
of generating a community effort in tackling 
violence, when he declared that because the 
influence of parents, schools and churches had 
been replaced by the influence of the terror- 
ist, a generation was growing up in Northern 
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Ireland who often lacked, not only the oppor- 
tunity of honest employment, but also any 
desire or incentive to take it up. The violence 
that erupted in the Province after Mr Rees’s 
speech substantiated this point, since much of 
it was conducted by young women and giris 
and boys clearly acting under IRA directions. 

Mr Reess proposals included the de- 
proscription of the Ulster Volunteer Force 
(UVF) and Sinn Fein, and the establishment 
of a committee under Lord C the 
former Lord Chancellor, to examine the work- 
ing of the Northern Ireland (Emergency Pro- 
visions) Act 1973. The Secretary of State 
also proposed a phased program for releasing 
detainees on the basis of assigning them to 
sponsors in their home community who would 
have a measure of responsibility for their 
good behaviour. An urgent study would be 
conducted to see how the social service de- 
partments of the Northern Ireland Executive 
and government training centres could help 
with resettlement, 

Mr Faulkner, the Chief Executive of 
Northern Ireland, was sharply critical of some 
aspects of the new policies, especially the de- 
proscription of both the UVF and Sinn Fein, 
and the steady withdrawal of British troops. 
The Loyalist politicians condemned Mr 
Rees’s policy as selling Ulster into a United 
Ireland. However, the Social Democrat and 
Labour Party Minister for Housing, Mr A. 
Currie, approved the de-proscription and said 
that his party welcomed the parole system as 
a small step towards the end of internment. 
These divisions in the power-sharing Execu- 
tive could not have appeared at a more 
dangerous time, since Mr Faulkner could be 
left without sufficient support within the 
Protestant community if the IRA violence 
continues at its present levels. 

The UVF responded positively to its legis- 
lation, declaring it would continue to observe 
its ceasefire. However, the Vice-President of 
Sinn Fein, Mrs Drumm, said that her organ- 
isation had always regarded itself as legal and 
avoided any commitment to an IRA ceasefire. 
The President of Sinn Fein, Mr O'’Brady, 
approved the policy of a phased and orderly 
withdrawal of British troops, and seemed to 
agree that there was much feeling in the 
Catholic community for a ceasefire. 


On 6 April the Irish and British Prime 
Ministers, Messrs Cosgrave and Wilson, re- 
affirmed their determination to intensify 
measures against violence, and with respect 
to border violence, agreed that recent meet- 
ings between officers of the Garda Siochana 
and the RUC would lead to closer co- 
operation between the Jaw and order forces 
in both parts of Ireland. Mr Cosgrave 
appeared optimistic about an early signing 
of the Sunningdale Agreement after this meet- 


ing. 
On 8 April, in a meeeting with Mr Faulk- 
ner. Mr Rees assured him that the Army 


would remain in Northern Ireland in what- 
ever strength was necessary to deal with ter- 
rorism. Mr Faulkner also sought assurance 
that the Sunningdale Agreement would not 
be ratified in May, declaring that the recent 
violence made matters like Sunningdale ‘abso- 
lutely irrelevant’, because the people of 
Northern Ireland were insisting on the restora- 
tion of security. Mr Rees assured Mr Faulk- 
ner that there was no British commitment to 
ratify Sunningdale in May or until every party 
to the Agreement had met its obligations. 
This issue revealed division within the North- 
ern Ireland Executive, Mr J. Hume, Social 
Democrat and Labour Party Minister of Com- 
merce, urging a swift signing of the Agreement. 


Hungary: Changes in 


On 22 March, the Central Committee of 
the Hungarian Communist Party announced a 
number of changes in Party leadership. Five 
liberals, including Reso Nyers and Gyorgy 
Aczel, were demoted whilst three persons 
known to be conservative or at least less com- 
mitted to some reform goals were appointed 
to more responsible positions. Very few 
changes have taken place amongst top Hun- 
garian party leaders since the 1956 uprising. 


Nyers, who was dropped from the Party 
Secretariat, was considered as the number 
three man in the Party hierarchy. At 44 he 
had been tipped by some as the likely suc- 
cessor to Janos Kadar. He was one of the chief 
architects of the 1968 economic reforms, 
known as the ‘New Economic Mechanism’ 
(NEM). These reforms sought to improve 
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It is thought that Mr Faulkner’s position 
would be greatly strengthened if the joint 
UK-Irish Law Enforcement Commission, 
established as part of the Sunningale Agree- 
ment and expected to release its report soon, 


were to decide that an extraditing system 
should operate in Ireland, with the South 


sending wanted extremists to Northern Ireland 
for trial. It seems however that the Commis- 
sion would recommend only that anyone 
wanted for specific crimes in Northern Ire- 
land, but who has escaped to the Republic, 
should be tried in the Republic, and vice versa. 

Given the security situation at present in 
Northern Ireland, it seems unrealistic to urge 
early ratification of any aspect of the Sun- 
ningdale Agreement. Mr Faulkner needs to 
secure cogent evidence of the South’s willing- 
ness to deal effectively with the IRA, parti- 
cularly along the border areas, if he is to 
maintain his position. Continuation of vio- 
lence in Northern Ireland at the present level 
threatens the ‘fresh’ approach of the UK 
Government and the future of the power- 
sharing Executive. It could postpone ratifica- 


tion of the Sunningdale Agreement and 
therefore have implications also for the 
position of the Cosgrave Government in 
Dublin. 


the Party Leadership 


economic efficiency by decentralising decision- 
making to the enterprise level. However, the 
reforms have recently come under criticism 
from the trade unions. Nyers’ replacement is. 
the more conservative Karoly Nemeth. 

In a speech to Party activists on 28 March, 
Kadar denied that this ‘regrouping of cadres’ 
signalled a change in policy or that any 
changes were envisaged in what ‘he called ‘our 
tried and tested system of economic manage- 
ment’. At the same time he referred to the 
need to make ‘corrections in every area of 
their practical implementation’, 

Gyorgy Aczel’s appointment as Deputy 
Prime Minister is also of interest. In taking up 
his new position, he had to relinquish his 
control over cultural policy. He is replaced 
on the Party Secretariat by the conservative, 
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Imre Gyori, who was for a number of years 
a propaganda specialist in the Party. Aczel’s 
views on cultural affairs are relatively liberal 
and he had been criticised in the context of 
recent calls by the Party to re-assert its ideo- 


logical influence and reconfirm its leading 
role. 
Also significant is the replacement of 


Istvan Sarlos, the chief editor of ‘Nepszabad- 
sag’ the Party daily, by Zoltan Komocsin. 
Komocsin is a member of the Party’s Polit- 
buro and is considered to be a conservative. 
He retains his membership of the Party Sec- 
retariat in which he has been a spokesman on 
foreign affairs. 
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Cyprus: Inter-communal Talks 


The enlarged inter-communal talks be- 
tween Greek-Cypriots and Turkish-Cypriots 
to find the basis for a new constitution for 
a sovereign, independent and unitary Cyprus 
began hopefully in June 1972. The presence 


of the United Nations Secretary-General’s 
Special Representative in Cyprus and the 
Greek and Turkish Constitutional Advisers 


at the talks was beneficial. At the beginning 
of March 1974 there was a small number 
of fundamental issues remaining to be settled, 
particularly relating to the question of local 
autonomy for the Turkish-Cypriots, and there 
was considerable optimism that the negotia- 
tions would soon end in agreement. However, 
after a lengthy and inconclusive meeting in 
Nicosia on 2 April the talks reached a dead- 
lock. No dates were set for the next meeting. 


The immediate reason for the breakdown 
in the talks was that the Greek-Cypriots 
chose to take issue with the Turkish pro- 
posal for a federal system of government for 
Cyprus, as set out by the Turkish Prime 
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Minister, Mr Ecevit, in statements on 5 Feb- 
ruary and 29 March. 

In his policy statement of 5 February 1974, 
Mr Ecevit outlined his Government’s policy 
on Cyprus: 


‘We believe that the most appropriate solu- 
tion for Cyprus, which is composed of two 
communities, will be found in a federative 
system to maintain the equal sovereignty 
status of the Turkish community, and to 
ensure peaceful co-operation in every way 
between the two communities in the State 
Administration. We believe that such a 
solution will constitute a foundation for 
the consolidation of the territorial integrity 
and independence of Cyprus’. 


Mr Ecevit became Prime Minister on 26 
January 1974. His Republican Peoples Party 
was the dominant partner in the governing 
coalition. While in opposition, the Republican 
Peoples Party had consistently maintained 
that the appropriate status for Cyprus was 
an independent federal state in which Turks 


should participate in running the state with 
equal rights of sovereignty. 


The Greek-Cypriots regarded the Turkish 
Government’s statements as a major escala- 
tion in Turkish demands. While they had been 
prepared to accept, to a certain degree, a 
form of local autonomy for the Turkish- 
Cypriots, they were not prepared to accept a 
cantonal or federal system which they fear 
could, at a later stage, develop into partition. 
The only acceptable solution for the Greek- 
Cypriots is one which would guarantee the 
independence, sovereignty and unity of Cyprus. 


In an effort to re-activate the enlarged 
inter-communal talks, the United Nations 
Assistant Secretary-General, Mr Guyer, 
visited Nicosia, Athens and Ankara in April 
and had talks with President Makarios, the 
Greek-Cypriot leader, Mr Denktash, the 
Turkish Prime Minister, Mr Ecevit, and the 
Greek Government. As a result of this 
initiative there is a faint hope that the talks 
will resume on the understanding that neither 
the Turkish-Cypriot nor Greek-Cypriot side 
would introduce its respective maximum 
bargaining positions of federalism or ENOSIS 
into the talks. 
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Death of President Pompidou 


President Georges Pompidou, the second 
President of the Fifth French Republic, died 
in Paris on 2 April, at the age of 62 years. 

M. Pompidou had previously been Prime 
Minister of France from April 1962 until 
July 1968, the longest period in office of any 
Prime Minister of the Fifth Republic. 

Born in 1911 in the village of Montboudif, 
Auvergne (central France), the son of a school 
master, Georges Pompidou studied at Albi 
where his father was professor of Spanish. He 
gained entrance to the École Normale 
Supérieure in Paris where he topped the year 
in the School of Letters, obtaining at the same 
time a diploma from the Ecole Libre des 
Sciences Politiques. After teaching at Mar- 
seilles and Versailles, he was appointed 
Professor at the Lycée Henri IV in Paris. 

In September, 1944, soon after General de 
Gaulle entered France and set up a Pro- 
visional Government, M. Pompidou applied 
for a post in de Gaulle’s Cabinet Secretariat. 
He became personal assistant to General de 
Gaulle, as well as occupying a variety of 


official posts in the Government service. In 
1954 he resigned from there to enter business 
and in 1956 became a director of the 
Rothschild Bank. 

When General de Gaulle returned to power 
in 1958, M. Pompidou became director of the 
General’s private office (June 1958-January 
1959) and then resumed his business activities 
again. During the next few years he undertook 
a number of important negotiating missions 
on behalf of the French Government with 
the Algerian N.L.F. He also participated in 
the work of the Constitutional Court of which 
he became a nominated member in June 1969. 

On 16 April 1962 M. Pompidou replaced 
M. Michel Debre as Prime Minister. He was 
subsequently elected to the National Assembly 
in March 1967 and again in June 1968. He 
played a major part in the Government’s 
negotiations with the students and workers 
following the May 1968 uprising in Paris. 
General de Gaulle replaced him as Prime 
Minister in June 1968 by M. Couve de Mur- 
ville and put him “in reserve of the 
Republic”. 
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The late President Georges Pompidou. 


After General de Gaulle’s resignation as 
President, M. Pompidou stood as a candidate 
with Gaullist support. He was elected on the 
second ballot on 15 June 1969, receiving 
57.5% of the votes cast. He assumed the 
office of President on 20 June 1969. 


In the last 18 months or so of his life, 
President Pompidou combatted a serious 
illness, which made ever-increasing demands 
on his physical resources. Medical reports 
published at the time of his death confirmed 
that the President had suffered extreme 
physical pain for at least the last two months. 
Nevertheless he continued to carry out his 
official responsibilities until his death. 


Statement and Message of Condolence by the 
Australian Prime Minister 


The following is the text of the Statement and 
Message of Condolence by the Australian 
Prime Minister, Mr E. G. Whitlam, made in 
the House of Representatives on Thursday, 4 
April 1974: 


Mr Speaker, the Government has been 
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informed that the state memorial service for 
the late President Georges Pompidou will be 
held at 11 on Saturday morning, 6 April, at 
Notre Dame de Paris. I wish now to inform 
the Parliament that Australia will be repre- 
sented at the service by His Excellency the 
Governor-General. His Excellency will leave 
for Paris today and will return to Australia as 
soon as possible after the service. Let me say 
that any differences we might have had with 
the French Government are transcended by 
this tragic event which has befallen the French 
people. On such occasions we remember and 
reflect on the traditional and strong ties which 
Australia has with France, our common 
values, our democratic way of life, our 
respect for and our affinities with the civilisa- 
tion and cultural heritage that is France. All 
these things come to mind as we share with 
the French Government and people a com- 
mon sorrow at the passing of a most dis- 
tinguished world leader. 


M. Pompidou, who assumed the office of 
President of the French Republic on 20 June 
1969, had a daunting task in succeeding 
General de Gaulle. He did so with distinction. 
however. He became acknowledged as a states- 
man in his own right, not only within the 
context of Europe but also on the world stage. 
M. Pompidou was, above all, a Frenchman. 
He prided himself on his links with provincial 
France, particularly the Auvergne. He never- 
theless sought to represent the aspirations of 
all Frenchmen. He dedicated himself to the 
advancement of his country, whether through 
the propagation of the French tongue, 
modernisation of the economic and social con- 
ditions of French life, or in directing person- 
ally the conduct of France’s international 
diplomacy. The loss of such a distinguished 
leader will be sorely felt in France. I have 
cabled M. Pierre Messmer, the Prime Minis- 
ter of France, in the following terms: 

I was profoundly shocked to learn of the 
death of the President of the Republic. As an 
eminent world statesman who had carried on 
with such distinction the path charted by Gen- 
eral de Gaulle, his passing will be felt by all 
Governments. I know, however, that his loss 
will be felt most sorely by French people 
whom he had loved so much and whom he 
came to lead and serve. I wish to convey to 
you and to the French Government the sym- 
pathy of the Australian Government and the 
Australian people at this time of sorrow. 


Returning Australians 
Scheme 


The Returning Australians Scheme which 
invites home Australians settled permanently 
overseas has been extended. 


Under the new arrangements single people 
are now eligible for passage assistance under 
the revised procedures of the Returning Aus- 
tralians Scheme (RAS). Formerly the scheme 


was restricted to married couples and 
families with children who had left Aus- 
tralia permanently. 

Assistance with passage costs may be 


granted to Australians who have set up resi- 
dence abroad but wish to return to Australia 
to live. To be eligible they must not previously 
have received assistance to migrate to 
Australia and must have lived abroad for a 
minimum period of three years, except in 
special circumstances. 


The RAS does not apply to people who 
have been overseas on a working holiday. 


The latest figures show that between 
December 1972 and January 1974, 183 people 
have sought assistance under the RAS and 
71 have been granted an assisted passage. 
Not all of those who have applied had bcen 
processed at the end of January. 


Information material on the RAS is being 
prepared and placed in Australian offices 
overseas and information will be sent to 
expatriate Australians on Embassy and Con- 
sular mailing lists. 


Australian scientists have detected 
another molecule in space which in- 
creases the probability that life exists 
elsewhere in the earth’s galaxy and 
in other parts of the universe. Work- 
ing with the CSIRO’s 64-metre radio 
telescope at Parkes in New South 
Wales, Mr Nicholas Fourikis de- 
tected between 11 and 14 March this 
year a new organic molecule. 
methylamine, at the nucleus of the 
Milky Way. Methylamine is one of 
the relatively few organic molecules 
among the 29 so far detected in space 
by scientists round the world. The 
organic molecules form the ‘building 
blocks’ of life as it is known on earth. 
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Australian Art Exhibition 
to tour Latin America 


An exhibition of the works of 14 leading 
Australian artists begins a tour of Latin 
American countries in Mexico City on 7 April. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator D. 
R. Willesee, said on 4 April that the exhibition 
comprised 74 graphics, including etchings, silk 
screen prints and water colours. 

It had been assembled by the National 
Gallery for the Visual Arts Board of the Coun- 
cil for the Arts and was being paid for by the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and the Coun- 
cil. 

Among the artists represented were Arthur 
Boyd, Fred Williams, John Olsen, Alun Leach- 
Jones, George Baldessin and Bea Maddock. 

Senator Willesee said that the Australian 
Government was keen to develop its relations 
with Mexico and the countries of South 
America and he was sure that this exhibition, 
the first of its kind in the region, would be 
an important element in this process. 


The exhibition would remain on tour until 
December and apart from Mexico City, would 
cover Peru, Brazil and Argentina, and possibly 
Uruguay and Chile. It would be accompanied 
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in turn by two lecturers on Australian Art; 
first Mr Graeme Sturgeon, Exhibitions Officer 
of the National Gallery of Victoria; and then 
Miss Rose Vickers, Lecturer in Graphics and 
Art History at the National Art School, Syd- 
ney. 


Prime Minister's message 
to new Government of Laos 


The following is the text of a congratulatory 
message sent by the Prime Minister, Mr E. G. 
Whitlam, to Prince Souvanna Phouma on the 
occasion of the formation of a new Govern- 
ment in Laos: 

During my recent visit to Vientiane I ex- 
pressed the hope that the day would not be far 
off when the formation of a coalition Govern- 
ment would focus national energies on the 
urgent post-war tasks of reconstruction and 
rehabilitation. With the formation of the Pro- 
visional Government of National Union so 
soon afterwards it gives me great pleasure to 
convey the warmest congratulations of the 
Government and the people of Australia to 
you and all concerned on this achievement. In 
addition I wish to assure you of my admira- 
tion for your strong and constant efforts to 
maintain the independence of your nation and 
for the wise and imaginative leadership you 
have given your people. 

The Australian Government supports the 
desire of the Lao people to handle their own 
affairs and looks to the international com- 
munity to endorse and respect this desire. I 
hope that the spirit of goodwill and com- 
promise shown by the Laotian parties will be 
followed by other groups in the region and 
thus lead to similar arrangements. 


PNG—Australia: Defence 


Relations 
The Papua New Guinea Minister for 
Defence, Foreign Relations and Trade, Mr 


Albert Maori Kiki met on 4 April with the 
Australian Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
for Defence, Mr Barnard, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Willesee, and the 
Minister for Science and Minister Assisting the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in Papua New 
Guinea Matters, Mr W. L. Morrison. 

The meeting continued the discussions which 
have taken place at the ministerial and official 
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levels covering a wide range of matters of 
mutual concern in the defence field. 

The two Governments have consistently 
taken the view that the ultimate decisions on 
Papua New Guinea’s defence capabilities and 
the structure and roles of its force rest with 
the Papua New Guinea Government. 

The Papua New Guinea Government is 
further examining the size of the defence 
forces in the light of the past progress in 
localisation and the need further to develop 
and implement an agreed localisation program 
with Australia. 

Against this background the ministers dis- 
cussed the progress being made in Papua New 
Guinea’s defence force development. 

They expressed satisfaction with the stage 
reached and considered the further steps neces- 
sary to ensure that ordered progress is con- 
tinued in the organisation, training and 
equipping of the force to meet the needs of the 


Papua New Guinea Government after 
independence. 

The ministers also had discussions on aspects 
of defence relations between Papua New 
Guinea and Australia after Papua New 


Guinea becomes independent. 

They exchanged views on possible arrange- 
ments for continued Australian support after 
independence in the fields of finance, person- 
nel and equipment and for the continuation of 
co-operation in other appropriate ways, such as 
training and exercising between the Australian 
and Papua New Guinea defence forces. 

These matters will be further considered 
within the two Governments, and Ministers 
agreed to hold further discussions at an early 
date. 





Malaysian journalist Mr Mohamad Isa Yasin recently 
visited Australia on a fact-finding tour supported by the 
Australian Government. In Melbourne Mr Isa visited the 
offices of Radio Australia and met the staff of the Indonesian 
section. Mr Isa is third from the right. 





Australian Defence 


On 9 April the Minister for Defence, Mr L. H. 
Barnard, made the following statement in the 
House of Representatives: 

I wish this afternoon to say something 
about the strategic prospects and the con- 
ceptual thinking which underlie this Gov- 
ernment’s approach to defence; to announce 
some particular equipment decisions which 
have been taken by the Government; and 
to touch on a number of other areas of 
defence activity and of developments in our 
defence relations with our neighbours and 
allies. 

I shall begin by restating some of the funda- 
mental factors which govern the allocation of 
national resources to defence and among vari- 
ous defence objectives. The start point is the 
current strategic forecast, and the implications 
we may draw from this for the kind of defence 
capability required in our Services and produc- 
tion facilities. Then we must take account of 
the rate of obsolescence of existing equipments 
and the time needed to bring new equipments 
and capabilities into being. The development of 
new technology and of Australia’s defence 
industry will have a bearing. In present cir- 
cumstances, it is central to our thinking that 
we decide upon a size for the force and level 
of skills and equipment which give an assured 
basis for expansion if and when the threat 
situation deteriorates. Overall decisions must 
be taken within realistic resource limits which 
pay heed to other national objectives and gov- 
ernment policies. 

Flowing from these considerations the Sec- 
retary of Defence, Chairman of the Chiefs of 
Staff and the Chiefs of Staff of the three Ser- 
vices collectively prepare a draft 5-year 
defence plan for my consideration. This sets 
out, by years of expenditure, the levels of 
defence manpower works, stores, maintenance, 
industrial support, research and development 
effort and new equipment acquisition which in 
their judgment should have first claim on the 
finance over the succeeding five years. On this 
basis I determine what specific projects I shall 
recommend to Cabinet for approval, Such a 
program has been drafted and presented to me 
for 1974-1979. 

When I spoke to the Parliament last August 
about the strategic prospect, I said that our 
‘situation (was) favourable and that various 
important factors and trends in the inter- 
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national situation (supported) Australian 
security into the longer term’. I said: “We can, 
at this stage, responsibly look to the future in 
reasonable confidence that no significant re- 
quirement is likely to arise for the operational 
commitment of our forces. We believe that 
any change (in our strategic situation) would 
take time and would allow us to develop the 
response necessary. 

These statements were firmly based on the 
advice of the Defence Committee, which had 
recently reviewed long-term prospects and 
policy. The Committee consists, I remind the 
House, of the Secretary of the Defence De- 
partment, the Chairman of the Chiefs of Stafi 
Committee, the three Chiefs of Staff and the 
Secretaries of the Departments of the Prime 
Minister and Cabinet, Foreign Affairs and the 
Treasury. The Director of the Joint Intelli- 
gence Organisation was also present at the 
Defence Committee’s considerations. The 
Defence Committee also emphasised that un- 
certainty increases over long-term assessment, 
and that continuous monitoring and regular 
review of strategic developments and prospects 
are essential if the Government is to be 
apprised of any unfavourable developments in 
time for it to make any necessary adjustments 
to our defence posture. The House will recall 
that in August I said there were bound to be 
uncertainties about the future, particularly 
about the latter part of such a long 15-year 
period, 

Our defence policy is not geared simply to 
some specific threat or pressure against 
Australia’s national security or immediate 
strategic interests. Obviously we could not 
accept such a risk of unpreparedness. How- 
ever, threat does not arise readily or without 
warning. It is the product of a complex 
combination of capability, motivation and 
opportunity. Our approach is therefore one 
of response to developing circumstances from 
which we assess pressures or an actual threat 
could later emerge and mature. By such 
response we would aim progressively to 
influence the circumstances which might lead 
to ultimate threat, to deter such threat should 
it nevertheless take shape, and to be ready in 
time to deal with it should our policy fail to 
avert it. Clearly, with this approach Australia 
needs to maintain reliable strategic associa- 
tions with a number of countries, so as both 
to enlarge our influence over strategic develop- 
ments and to provide for co-operation in any 
future contingency. In this connection the 
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defence force in being should be adequate to 
indicate our resolution and our ability to 
defend Australian interests and to support 
others, should the need arise. In times of 
low-threat probability, as at present, the basic 
concept is that of a viable core force capable 
of timely expansion. 


As to the nature of this core force, our 
geographical position as an island continent, 
with a vast oceanic and archipelagic environ- 
ment, suggests some fundamental defence 
requirements and skills to be developed and 
preserved in all three Services. Developing 
military technology and Australian techno- 
logical strength also give guidance. The force 
will not be manpower-intensive, and should 
continue to contain a core of sophisticated 
military components and skills. It should con- 
tain some offensive capability. Our continuing 
study of the concepts and problems of a 
continental defence, although an attack upon 
Australian territory is a remote contingency, 
will also provide useful guidance for the type 
of defence force we should hold in readiness 
against a later requirement for expansion. 


I mentioned the increasing uncertainty in 
our strategic assessments the further ahead we 
try to look, Our defence policy and force 
structure must have regard to this. However 
I do not share the attitude, apparent in some 
public comment on our defence posture, that 
change in our strategic environment means that 
we shall necessarily be less secure, and that 
we must now act on the assumption that, 
when uncertainties resolve, things will be 
worse. We have external developments under 
continuous review, and Į see no reasons at 
this time to modify the strategic prospect 
that I presented last year. I shall not be pushed 
into much larger demands on the taxpayer to 
satisfy those who are either unwilling or 
unable to state a case for defence expenditure 
that we may all examine and debate, but rely 
instead on vague assertions about future 
possibilities of threat and shaky analogies 
from the past. 

The view of this Government and its advisers 
is clear, and is based on conclusions reached 
after close consideration of a wide range of 
complex factors. Let me state our perspective 
again in very summary form. Because of 
various factors, but above all the compelling 
restraints of the nuclear balance, the long 
term prospect for global stability and avoid- 
ance of general war and for the limitation of 
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local conflicts remains favourable. In_ this 
Situation, but also because of other factors, 
such as our relative remoteness and non- 
involvement, the prospect of direct strategic 
pressure against Australian interests by a 
major power, as distinct from possible political 
pressures, remains remote. No regional power 
has or is likely to acquire for many years the 
capability and motive that might require an 
Australian defence response. The possibility 
of low-level situations on relatively short 
notice, for example in our maritime resources 
zone, continues; insofar as these were not 
Susceptible to political handling, they must 
be met by our defence force in being. 


All these situations could change, But there 
are substantial factors sustaining them that 
strongly suggest that radical change is unlikely, 
and that it would be unlikely to happen 
suddenly. Of course the strategic situation is 
not static. We can expect global and regional 
competition and tension to continue, and 
regional conflicts to break out. But new devel- 
opments, and the degree to which they are 
likely to involve Australia, must be assessed. 
They are not sufficient reasons in themselves 
for us to place the Services on a higher level 
of armament, as some critics would have us 
do. A major feature of last October’s conflict 
in the Middle East from our strategic point of 
view was the manner in which the United 
States of America and the Soviet Union suc- 
cessfully managed the crisis in their relations 
and used their influence to limit the conflict. 


This outlook does not mean that we can 
simply sit back and rely on the ANZUS 
Treaty. This Government would not want to 
take that attitude. Our alliance and working 
defence relationship with the United States 
continue important of course—in terms of 
the global balance, of our regional standing, 
of the long-term contingency of serious de- 
terioration in our strategic situation, and of 
the maintenance of the capability of our 
defence force in several important practical 
respects. But we are now required by strategic 
and international political developments—and 
we ourselves wish—to deal on our own with 
any local situations that may arise, to assert 
an independent strategic influence. and to pur- 
sue political policies more independently of 
United States views and interests. Therefore, 
we must keep in being a viable national 
defence force with manifest capability for 
expansion, and maintain its development at 


Weep 
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The Royal Nepal Army UNEF contingent boards a Boeing 707 aircraft chartered by the Australian Government. The 
troops were airlifted from Calcutta to the Middle East as part of the United Nations Emergency Force. 


the modest rate now required by the assump- 
tion of larger national responsibility, by the 


current strategic guidance, and by longer 
term uncertainties. It is against this back- 


ground that the 5-year defence plan is prepared 
and specific proposals are brought forward 
each year for approval. This planning process 
readily permits adjustments if any change in 
circumstances is indicated by our regular 
strategic reviews. 

As I have previously stated in this House, 
the low threat probability at present requires 
some restructuring of the defence force and 
economies in some areas of defence. This I 
have been vigorously pursuing, as I have made 
clear in the Parliament and elsewhere. It was 
essential that reductions be achieved in man- 
power, with all the savings which follow in 
pay and allowances and general running and 
administration costs. But even after the man- 
power economies | announced in August, de- 
fence Service manpower will still be 39 per 
cent above the 1963 level. Again I am pruning 
back on the accumulation of excess stocks. We 


simply cannot go on wasting resources first of 
all in new production and then in the storage 
of over-large stocks for which there is no pros- 
pective use in present circumstances. All this 
is being achieved without impairing in any 
significant way our real defence capability. The 
aim is by efficient and economical management 
to reduce expenditure on maintenance and 
current consumption so that resources may be 
freed for capital purposes, particularly for the 
acquisition of necessary new equipments which 
are the basis of our defence capability in the 
decades ahead. 

The 5-year forward defence plan which has 
been prepared by the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Defence, the Chairman of the Chiefs 
of Staff Committee and the Chiefs of Staff— 
the Defence Force Development Committee— 
accords with the principles I have been out- 
lining. The plan contemplates the allocation 
of very substantial resources to defence to 
ensure an adequate defence capability—ap- 
proximately $8,000 million in 1974 prices over 
the 5-year period 1974-79. The plan provides 
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for a shift of resources from consumption and 
maintenance spending to spending on invest- 
ment and durable capital items, namely new 
equipment and infrastructure of bases, train- 
ing and educational facilities, more efficient 
storeholding, and living and working accom- 
modation that accords with community stand- 
ards. Some 25 new major works proposals are 
included with costs ranging from $1,000,000 
to $20,000,000 as well as very many lesser 
proposals with a substantial total cost. 


The determination of a proper equipment 
program, with items that satisfy the strategic 
needs of the present and form a basis for 
projected future needs is a complex matter. We 
need to identify the force capabilities relevant 
to Australia’s future strategic circumstances; to 
conduct analytical studies of the kinds of 
weapons and equipments which would best 
provide those capabilities; and to put these into 
a total equipment program which takes 
account of the long lead times and the long 
life times of major equipments and brings 
forward projects for decision at the right time. 
‘The House knows that the Government has 
already reached a decision on three major 
items of procurement. There has been no at- 
tempt, of course, to deal with the actual items 
of procurement themselves. There has been 
some discussion about the timing of the 
announcement of the procurement of the items 
to which I have referred. I want to say some- 
thing on that. 


As the Opposition knows, its threat to with- 
hold Supply in the Senate was made only last 
week; yet three weeks ago I told the House of 
Representatives that these decisions would be 
announced in April. Three weeks ago I an- 
nounced in this House that I would be making 
a decision on major items of procurement and 
would inform the Parliament of it. Previous 
Ministers for Defence who are now members 
of the Opposition should know that destroyer 
and long range maritime patrol aircraft sub- 
missions had long been in preparation for last 
year’s Budget. In both cases I suggested that 
the proposals should be revised. That was 
done and recommendations were made to me 
by the Defence Force Development Committee 
on 28 March. | accepted the recommendations. 
They were approved by Cabinet on 7 April 
The attempts of Opposition spokesmen to dis- 
miss those decisions as electioneering displays 
either a woeful ignorance of the processes of 
defence decision-making or a contemptuous 
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view of the gullibility of the Australian public. 

Honourable members will recall that in 
August last year the Government endorsed a 
new destroyer program for the Navy with a 
decision to be made after further investiga- 
tion of suitable ships. Officers of my Depart- 
ment started these further investigations in 
September 1973. After much hard work the 
group reported in early March. The work of 
this group was reviewed by the Defence Force 
Development Committee, which, on 28 March, 
submitted its final recommendations for the 
1974-79 defence program, including the decis- 
ion to purchase the ships at this stage. 

Since coming to office I have repeatedly 
criticised my predecessors for failing to replace 
the Army’s tanks. That would save millions of 
dollars each year in maintenance costs as well 
as give the Army more modern equipment. 
The Army has been evaluating tanks since 
1970. However, the previous Government 
received no recommendation from its Minister 
for Defence on tank replacements. It simply 
was not interested in efficiency. I received a 
recommendation from the Defence Force De- 
velopment Committee on 28 March confirming 
the ability to include the replacement of tanks 
in the 5-year defence program. In the case of 
all the equipment decisions reached by the 
Government the Defence Force Development 
Committee recommendation preceded the Op- 
position’s decision to deny Supply. In the case 
of all these decisions the Defence Force Devel- 
opment Committee was able to draw on the 
results of extremely detailed studies that were 
conducted and carried out by Service personnel 
and officers of the Department of Defence. 
The Opposition pays those people a gratuitous 
insult by stating that those defence decisions 
were made simply as a last minute electoral 
expediency. 

In some cases where equipment can be pur- 
chased from various manufacturers on compe- 
titive terms Į have declined to name a particu- 
lar brand so as to maximise the Government's 
purchasing position. The decisions that have 
been announced are not the be-all of the Gov- 
ernment’s determination to redevelop the Ser- 
vices. However, our decisions will be made 
only after rigorous analysis and announcements 
will be made only after proper consideration 
of the work of my advisers. I compliment all 
those involved in enabling the series of decis- 
ions to be reached for the very hard work that 
they have done. 


Honourable members will recall that last 
year I suspended action for the purchase of a 
number of major equipment items, particularly 
the new destroyers for the Royal Australian 
Navy. I was not satisfied that studies had been 
made in sufficient depth or that all the possible 
alternatives had been looked at. Following 
further detailed investigation of this and other 
projects, the Government has taken decisions 
in respect of three major equipment proposals 
recommended to me by the Defence Force 
Development Committee. The decisions are to 
acquire destroyers for the Royal Australian 
Navy, long range maritime patrol aircraft for 
the Royal Australian Air Force, and armour 
for the Australian Army. 


The Government did not agree last year to 
go ahead with the previous Government’s des- 
troyer program—the so-called DDIL—because 
it was too uncertain in risk and too high in 
cost. But the Government did endorse the need 
for a new destroyer program for the Royal 
Australian Navy and the investigation of alter- 
natives. These investigations have now been 
completed. The capabilities of some 50 or 60 
representative ships in all, ranging in size from 
about 500 tonnes to 5,000 tonnes, have been 
studied. 


The Government has accepted the recom- 
mendation of the Defence Force Development 
Committee that we should, as the first step, 
acquire two destroyers of United States design, 
known as the patrol frigate, and the Govern- 
ment has agreed that negotiations should be 
opened with the United States Government for 
this purpose. Further proposals will later be 
necessary for the acquisition of additional 
destroyers of a type to be determined at the 
time. 


The patrol frigate ship design has resulted 
from an extremely well researched develop- 
ment program. Assuming congressional 
authorisations, a production run of 50 ships 
in the United States is expected by the 
Administration. The main armament consists 
of a missile system which can launch either 
surface to air or surface to surface missiles. 
Each ship can also carry two helicopters for 
surveillance and attack roles. These capabilities 
are at present somewhat deficient in other units 
of the Australian fleet. The ship will also have 
a 76mm gun and anti-submarine torpedo tubes 
and provision for fitting at a later stage a 
close-in weapon system for point defence 
against aircraft or missiles. The selection of 
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The RAN Fleet oiler HMAS ‘Supply’ refuelling HMNZS 
‘Canterbury’ in the South Pacific Ocean. 


the patrol frigate will result in earlier introduc- 
tion of new destroyers into service with the 
Royal Australian Navy than would have been 
the case with the DDL project. 


It is proposed that the two patrol frigates be 
procured in the United States with a consider- 
able cost saving. This would also ease the 
problem of overload of work on Williamstown 
dockyard which would otherwise occur. Indeed, 
the present program for the three dockyards 
doing naval work—Williamstown, Garden 
Island and Cockatoo—is by about 1976 ex- 
pected to be very heavy. This is because of the 
normal program of ship and submarine refits, 
the modernisation of four River class destroy- 
ers recently approved, the construction of 
guided missile destroyers, the construction of 
the oceanographic ship also recently approved, 
the planned extended refit to HMAS ‘Mel- 
bourne’, and other possible work. If ithe con- 
struction of two destroyers were added, the 
resources of the three dockyards would be over- 
taxed. Without destroyer construction for 
Williamstown, and with re-scheduled work be- 
tween the dockyards, a reasonably steady 
workload is achieved at Williamstown and 
Garden Island dockyards by early 1975 
through to at least 1980. This workload would 
be equal to or more than the productive capa- 
bility of the present work force, and at 
Williamstown in particular would require a 
build-up in production labour of about 25 per 
cent. 
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I turn now to our maritime aircraft needs. 
Given Australia’s ocean-archipelago environ- 
ment, long range maritime patrol aircraft are 
a necessary part of Australia’s force structure 
at all times for both military and civil pur- 
poses. We at present have one squadron of 
10 modern Lockheed Orion aircraft and one 
squadron of 12 obsolescent Neptune aircraft. 
The latter will reach the end of their life in 
1977. On the basis of advice from the Defence 
Force Development Committee, the Govern- 
ment has decided that the Neptune aircraft will 
be replaced by eight modern long range mari- 


time aircraft of a type to be decided. The com- 


petitors are the United States P3 type and the 
British Nimrod. Negotiations will commence 
immediately. The new aircraft will have a very 
substantial advantage in speed, endurance and 
other performance characteristics over the 
Neptunes, and one-for-one replacement is not 
justified. It is planned that the Australian 
BARRA sonobuoy system for detecting sub- 
marines and ships be fitted to the selected 
aircraft. 


The utility of these aircraft for military 
purposes is well understood. Honourable 
members may also be aware of the substantial 
contribution that long range maritime patrol 
aircraft make in the support of civil needs. I 
have recently instructed that no less than 800 
hours per annum of maritime aircraft flying 
shall be available in support of civil surveillance 
needs. In addition, over 500 hours are usually 
flown each year on civil search and rescue 
missions, and maritime aircraft assist in 
scientific research. Detailed studies have shown 
that the maritime aircraft force decided on will 
be adequate for these purposes as well as for 
the military purposes of the aircraft. 


Modern armour is essential for the Aus- 
tralian Army as part of an adequate ground 
force capability. The Army’s present Centurion 
tanks are almost at the end of their useful 
life. The Army’s fire support vehicles, of which 
it has only 15 of an interim type, likewise have 
operational and training deficiencies, and the 
numbers are inadequate. The desirable charac- 
teristics of various types of armoured vehicles 
have been the subject of detailed study in Army 
and in the Defence Department. It has been 
decided that there is a continuing need for both 
medium tanks and fire support vehicles, which 
would be complemented by armoured personnel 
carriers already in Army inventory in sufficient 
numbers. The Government has accordingly 
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approved as a first step the acquisition of 53 
modern medium tanks of a type yet to be 
decided. The competitors are the German 
‘Leopard’ and the American M60 tanks, both 
of which have been evaluated in Australia. 
Contractual negotiations will be entered into 
immediately. It is contemplated that further 
tanks may be acquired at a later stage. The 
Government has also accepted a proposal for 
the acquisition of 45 modern fire support 
vehicles by mating the United Kingdom manu- 
factured Scorpion turret to the armoured per- 
sonnel carriers already in Army inventory: 
the Army has adequate armoured personnel 
carriers for this purpose. 


This round of equipment decisions—and of 
course more will follow under the 1974-79 
program that provides for some 40 equipment 
decisions spread over five years—accords with 
the total Defence Plan, the strategic prospect, 
the capabilities needed, the equipment going 
out of service, military doctrines and technol- 
ogy, and the resources available. The Defence 
Plan will call for later definite decisions on 
further equipments. These include, for example, 
a fast combat support ship for the Navy. It 
will be recalled that | directed study of a less 
complex and less costly ship, and the Navy 
is developing a proposal, There is low level 
anti-aircraft capability on which I expect the 
Government to take a decision in the coming 
year after analysis is complete. The replace- 
ment of the Mirage aircraft which make up 
our tactical fighter force will probably require 
decisions within two or three years—-but not 
now. The future of naval aviation has been 
intensively studied. No decisions should be 
taken now, but a better estimate is needed of 
the possible life of HMAS ‘Melbourne’ and 
advantage will be taken of a forthcoming 
major refit to estimate how far the life of 
‘Melbourne’ could be extended, and to weigh 
other relevant factors. 


The decisions which I have announced in re- 
spect of destroyers, long range martitime patrol 
aircraft and armour, will commit the Govern- 
ment to new capital expenditure, presently 
estimated to be about $330m, which will be 
spent mainly over the next eight years. There 
is of course substantial continuing expenditure 
on equipment projects previously approved and 
shortly coming into service, such as Oberon 
submarines, medium lift helicopters for the 
Royal Australian Air Force and Sea King 
helicopters for the Royal Australian Navy. 


Except for the new Royal Australian Navy 
destroyers, final selection of the new equip- 
ments has not been made. It is my intention to 
seek proposals in open competition from the 
two contending suppliers of the long range 
maritime patrol aircraft, and the two contend- 
ing suppliers of the medium tanks. The 
Government's bargaining position will be care- 
fully preserved during the further development 
of the contractual aspects of these projects. 


My aim is to see that the equipment finally 
selected provides the best possible overall re- 
sult in terms of operational performance, cost, 
delivery time-scale, product support, and Aus- 
tralian industry involvement. It will also be 
ensured that the contractual and financial terms 
and conditions are satisfactory, with adequate 
break clauses ensuring minimum cost penalty 
to Australia should contractual conditions not 
be met. In the case of new destroyers, which 
have the United States Navy as the source, 
negotiations will be commenced with both 
the United States foreign military sales organ- 
isation and United States equipment suppliers. 
Final commitment would only be made when 
we have achieved satisfactory investment costs, 
acceptable performance capability, satisfactory 
industrial offset programs, and agreed financial 
and contractual terms and conditions. 


Central to our consideration of the industrial 
aspects is the need to be selective in what we 
do. We must ensure that there are developed 
locally sufficient technological skills and re- 
source capabilities to support the equipments 
throughout their service life. This must be done 
with due allowance for those support capabili- 
ties which for operational reasons must remain 
integral with the Services themselves. It is this 
policy of selectivity which will bring industry 
into contact with the advanced technology 
which is a feature of modern defence equip- 
ment. 


Our defence industry is presently going 
through a period of major readjustment. As I 
said in August 1973 much of this readjustment 
is necessary because change was avoided for 
so long by our predecessors. Capacities in our 
factories and in industry have been based on 
concepts of production more in keeping with 
World War II philosophies than present day 
strategic assessments. To cope with present 
problems of adjustment, my colleague, the 
Minister for Secondary Industry and Supply 
(Mr Enderby) has been most active in efforts 
to obtain alternative commercial work loads of 
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a Suitable type for defence factories. Longer 
term solutions more in line with the current 
strategic situation are being pursued with 
Vigour. 


The studies into rationalisation of the air- 
craft industry to which I referred last August 
are nearly completed. Action is also being 
taken to refer the question of the future of the 
aircraft industry to the Industries Assistance 
Commission. In the meantime the Government 
has continued to support the industry. The 
Nomad project approval was extended to 70 
aircraft and sales are now in prospect in a 
number of areas. We have also continued to 
apply pressure to overseas suppliers of equip- 
ment in the further development of offset con- 
tracts for Australian industry. The total 
achievement to date in this field is some 
$45,000,000 of which some $20,000,000 has 
been won by our aircraft industry. 


In the area of defence research and develop- 
ment, Australian defence scientists and engin- 
eers have a deservedly high reputation and it 
is our intention that the capability built up 
Over many years should be retained and fos- 
tered. Our standing amongst our allies is such 
that we pool a great deal of research and 
development information with them to our 
common benefit. We cannot give complete 
coverage to all fields of scientific and technolo- 
gical endeavour but we must concentrate our 
own efforts on areas of particular significance 
to us. Surveillance is one such area of import- 
ance to Australia. I have recently announced 
the Government’s intention to complete at a 
cost of some $14,000,000 the development in 
Australia of the BARRA sonobuoy for detect- 
ing submarines and ships. This program, the 
largest research and development project ever 
undertaken in Australian defence establish- 
ments and industry, promises to provide our 
maritime forces with a sonobuoy without 
equal. Radar surveillance is also of consider- 
able importance to us and we have been watch- 
ing overseas developments closely. I expect to 
announce shortly a program of very advanced 
research on the application of new techniques 
in this field. Another project being carried out 
for use in the modernisation of the River Class 
destroyers which I announced last year is the 
development of a much improved active sonar 
system known as Mulloka, 


I turn now to the area of defence manpower 
in which the Government has done so much 
in the comparatively short time since it came 
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to office. One of the very first things this 
Government did was to honour its promise to 
abolish conscription. Liability for the call-up 
ended on 5 December 1972. The National 
Service Act was subsequently amended to 
abolish the obligation to render national ser- 
vice. This Government is maintaining an ade- 
quate sized Army by voluntary means. The size 
of the all volunteer Army is now about 31,000. 
This compares with an Army of only 23,500 
in 1965, in the face of the various commit- 
ments which our predecessors then saw. Much 
of the success in maintaining an all volunteer 
Army is due directly to the improvements 
made by this Government to pay and condi- 
tions for servicemen. 


Let me go through some of the main 
improvements made in the last year for per- 
sonnel of the Navy, Army and Air Force. 
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The FIIIC strike aircraft of the Royal Australian Air Force. 


Most importantly there have been substantial 
pay increases that were long overdue. These 


were recommended by the Committee of 
Inquiry into Services’ Pay (the Kerr-Woodward 
Committee), which worked out a new and 
simpiified pay structure for the Services. We 
now have concepts and principles for the 
fixation of Service pay that are comparable 
with those applying for the community at large, 
and which ensure that servicemen will not be 
disadvantaged with their pay. We have set up 
a Committee of Reference for Defence Forces 
Pay. It has a judge of the Australian Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Commission as Chairman 
and a commissioner of that body and a senior 
retired serviceman as members. 


This Government also adopted the recom- 
mendations of the Joint Select Committee of 
Inquiry into the Defence Forces Retirement 


Benefits Legislation (the Jess Committee). 
Australian servicemen now have a retirement 
benefits scheme that has few, if any, equals in 
Australia or anywhere else. Benefits under the 
Defence Service Homes Act were extended to 
all permanent members of the defence forces, 
and the amount of the loan has been increased 
from $9,000 to $12,000. This Government has 
increased the range of re-settlement benefits 
available to serving members. It has also pro- 
vided repatriation benefits for all members for 
disabilities arising from their service, not 
necessarily war service. This Government has 
provided a re-engagement bounty of $1,000 
payable to eligible members who are prepared 
to undertake a further three-year period of 
service. It has been decided to appoint a de- 
fence forces ombudsman. It has authorised 
progressive upgrading of Service housing, to 
ensure that the standards of domestic living 
are compatible with the quality of life in the 
Australian community at large. Standards for 
new barracks accommodation have also been 
greatly improved. 


On 2 April 1974, this Government tabled in 
the Parliament a report and draft Bill on the 
Defence Force Disciplinary Code. This Bill 
eliminates obsolete offences, reduces general 
levels of punishment, and modernises such 
matters as sentencing, trial and review, It will 
ensure effective discipline in the defence force, 
but at the same time it will ensure that the 
rights of individual servicemen are preserved. 
Re-engagement rates of servicemen finishing 
their contracts and signing on again have 
seldom been higher. Recruiting into the Services 
overall has been satisfactory, particularly in 
view of the abundance of jobs in the civilian 
community. The main shortfall—and this is not 
such a large one-—-is that we need 300 or 400 
more fit young men for the Army’s Field Force. 
Much is being done to improve the training 
and the professional education of servicemen. 
The Government has recently approved— 
what our predecessors failed to do—the estab- 
lishment of an Australian Defence Academy. 
It will provide, in the one establishment, 
education at a tertiary level for officer cadets 
of all three Services, for some cadets from 
overseas, and for selected serving officers. The 
Government has also approved proposals under 
which the orientation and initial military train- 
ing of Army officers will be centralised, in the 
early 1980s, in one training establishment. 


Turning to matters of Service organisation, I 
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am pleased to be able to say that the Govern- 
ment’s decisions that I announced in May 
1973 on the future size and shape of the 
Australian Regular Army, are progressing 
smoothly. Essentially, the Government decided 
to maintain the divisional structure but re- 
organise the Regular Army Field Force on the 
basis of six battalions, each with appropriate 
combat and logistic support forces. Battalions 
are being manned to an effective operational 
training strength. In reorganising the Army, 
priority is being given to increasing the Army 
Field Force; that is where our front-line 
soldiers are. In 1973-74 the Field Force will 
increase by same 2,000. There will be off- 
setting reductions in the Army’s support area, 
by making better use of the nearly 20,000 
personnel it employs. The new Army structure 
will provide an adequate deployable capacity 
in present circumstances. Last week I tabled 
the Report of the Committee of Inquiry into 
the Citizen Military Forces. I said then that 
there must be no doubt that this Government 
is determined to improve the CMF, that it will 
give this country an Army Reserve which is 
attractive to the young men and women who 
wish to serve in it, and which, with the Regular 
Army, will also provide a viable base for 
expansion should this be necessary in the 
future. 


In previous statements I have referred to an 
inquiry in hand concerning the future dis- 
position of bases and facilities within Australia 
for our defence forces. The first stage of that 
review has been completed and is under 
examination in the Defence Department. As 
to particular projects, we are continuing with 
the construction of the naval support facility 
at Cockburn Sound. This year also the 
modernisation of dockyard facilities at 
Williamstown has commenced. There are many 
other major and minor projects in hand. It is 
expected that expenditure on housing in 
1973-74 will almost double that in 1972-73. 
In addition, and as a complementary measure 
to the housing construction program, dwellings 
are being purchased on the open market and 
consideration is being given to the develop- 
ment of a hirings scheme under which the 
Services will obtain houses and flats on medium 
term leases. Consideration is being given to 
acquiring a large training area in the north- 
west of Australia for joint service training, 
including combined exercises with forces of 
other countries. 
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To effect the integration of the staffs of the 
former departments of Navy, Army and Air 
into a new defence organisation under a Chief 
of Defence Force Staff and Secretary to the 
Department, establishment proposals have been 
made to the Public Service Board. Legislation 
and regulations to redistribute powers now 
resident in the separate boards of administra- 
tion of the Services are in preparation. The 
organisational arrangements and establishment 
for defence procurement will be finally decided 
when the Government has received the report 
of a committee headed by Sir Walter Scott. In 
the meantime the Service boards are function- 
ing with a representative of the Secretary 
replacing the former permanent heads. The 
fabric of ministerial directives and the system 
of control and communication to apply when 
the new organisation comes into existence are 
in preparation. They will be discussed in detail 
with the three Services. Already the interim 
steps taken by the Government towards the 
new defence organisation for the country have 
greatly increased consultation and a sense of 
common purpose among all the Service and 
civilian advisers and administrators assisting 
the Minister in the control and support of the 
Navy, Army and Air Force. 


Before I conclude I wish to say a few words 
about Australia’s relations with neighbours and 
allies. Last week we received in Canberra 
distinguished guests from both New Zealand 
and Papua New Guinea—the New Zealand 
Minister for Defence and the Papua New 
Guinea Minister for Defence, Foreign Rela- 
tions and Trade. Defence co-operation with 
both these countries is basic to our long term 
perspective, With New Zealand these relations 
are long standing, but the talks with Mr 
Faulkner and his team enabled us to consider 
what new directions may be desirable in the 
light of changing circumstances and to review 
a number of important questions of common 
interest. With Papua New Guinea, the talks 
last week with Mr Kiki provided valuable 
guidance for the defence relationship between 
Australia and Papua New Guinea after Papua 
New Guinea becomes independent, and what 
contributions will be welcome and useful from 
us. 


We are maintaining full support to the Five 
Power Arrangements, and the two Royal Aus- 
tralian Air Force Mirage squadrons in Malay- 
sia comprise the largest single contribution of 
the three external powers, Australia, Britain 
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and New Zealand, and they help Malaysia and 
Singapore in developing their air defence capa- 
bility. We are to review the position next 
April, but I would expect the Mirages to stay 
on so long as they are welcome and relevant 
to the needs of our countries and the region. 
Our defence aid and co-operation programs 
with these two countries and with Indonesia, an 
associate of the greatest importance to Aus- 
tralia, continue. Progress is being made in devel- 
oping a worthwhile joint exercising program 
over the years. We received a good deal of sup- 
port in our efforts last year to prune the South 
East Asia Treaty Organisation. It is now a 
more realistic organisation, which we believe is 
capable of worthwhile work. 


I mentioned earlier Australia’s relationship 
with the United States. When I was in the 
United States early Jast January, I was able to 
re-affirm publicly in New York and privately 
in Washington, to the Secretaries of State and 
Defence, Drs Kissinger and Schlesinger, and 
to other senior members of the United States 
Administration and the United States Armed 
Services, the importance I and my colleagues 
in the Government continued to attach to 
Australia’s alliance and practical working de- 
fence relationship with the United States. I 
re-affirm this again to this House. The relation- 
ship with the United States requires manage- 
ment, of course. Our interests are not identical. 
Our views will sometimes differ. We entertain 
on our territory United States installations 
whose presence and functions required the 
Government to satisfy itself that adequate re- 
gard was paid to Australian sovereignty. The 
agreements under which the facilities are main- 
tained are not necessarily agreements that, in 
present day circumstances, this Government 
would wish to conclude in present form. How- 
ever, We have been able to effect adjustments 
that in our view serve to make the continued 
operation of these important facilities com- 
patible with our sovereign status and consist- 
ent with our interests. We now see no grounds 
that would move us to depart from our firmly 
held policy not to renounce international treat- 
ies into which Australia has entered. 


The record I have reported to the House 
this afternoon represents solid achievement by 
this Government and by the Department of 
Defence and the three defence Services. Com- 
pared with a decade ago, our state of defence 
preparedness is relatively high and we are 
making prudent provision to allow timely 


expansion should this become necessary in the 
future. I believe this policy is right. With the 
greater responsibilities we now face, Australia 
cannot simply run down its defence effort be- 
cause the present period is one of relative 
tranquility. However, the present strategic 
prospect does allow us to control the defence 
burden on the nation, to favour capital invest- 
ment over current consumption, to institute 
more efficient and economical management 
and to give the taxpayer more value for his 
dollar. I have been determined that this oppor- 
tunity should not be neglected. 


What I am submitting to the House, there- 
fore, is a record of achievement in regard to 
the nation’s defence capability; major improve- 
ments in conditions of service of our service- 
men and women; greater efficiency and econ- 
omy in defence organisation and spending; and 
a prudent and responsible defence posture for 
present circumstances and the future strategic 
prospect. I submit, Mr Speaker, that my report 
is worthy of the full support of this House, as 
I am confident it will win the endorsement of 
the nation. 


Australia to host the 1975 
ASCA Meeting 


The Minister for Science, Mr W. L. 
Morrison, announced on 9 April that Aus- 
tralia has been selected to host the 1975 
meeting of the Association of Science Co- 
operation in Asia (ASCA). 

‘ASCA has been in existence since late 
1970°, Mr Morrison said, ‘and was formed to 
promote scientific and technological co- 
operation among the countries that partici- 
pate.’ 

‘The decision is an endorsement of the 
Government’s policy of strengthening Aus- 
tralia’s participation in international scientific 
activities and promoting scientific co-operation 
with countries in the Asian and Pacific 
region’, Mr Morrison said. 

The membership of ASCA is not fixed, 
but has in past meetings included many of 
the countries of the Asian region including 
Japan, India, the Philippines, Indonesia, Korea, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, Singapore, Sri Lanka, 
Bangladesh, Thailand and the Republic of 
Viet-Nam. 

Mr Morrison said that the Government's 
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policy was that Australia had a responsibility 
to contribute its skills and resources to the 
development of other nations and that par- 
ticipation in ASCA was one means through 
which science and technology can be applied 
to the needs of other Asian countries. 

‘I see science and technology as one of 
the ways by which a high level of social 
and economic progress can be achieved by 
people of the region’, he said. 

Mr Morrison added that Australia was 
participating actively in the work of ASCA 
and was represented at the present meeting 
being held in New Delhi by a delegation led 
by Dr Max Day, a member of the CSIRO 
Executive. 


Australia—China Joint 
Trade Committee 


The Minister for Overseas Trade, Dr J. F. 
Cairns, said on 10 April that, ‘the 
successful conclusion of the first meeting of 
the Australia-China Joint Trade Committee 
which was held in Peking last week augured 
well for the future development of two way 
trade between Australia and China’. 

Dr Cairns recalled that the Joint Trade 
Committee was established by the Trade 
Agreement between Australia and the People’s 
Republic of China signed in Canberra last 
year. The Committee had been assigned the 
task of examining the implementation of the 
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The Thai Ambassador to Australia, Mr Vivadh Na 
Pombejra, opened a display of specially selected art work 
from Thailand at the Canberra Theatre Gallery recently. 
Here the Ambassador, and Mrs Pombejra discuss the 
display with Mr and Mrs Bill Holder. 
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The Treasurer, Mr Frank Crean (second from right). with 
delegates from the Federal Republic of Germany who 
attended the national convention of the Australian Soctety 
of Accountants held in Canberra recently. The German 
visitors are ( from left) Dr Willi Dieterich of Dusseldorf, 
Professor Karl-Rainz Forster of Frankfurt. At right is the 
chairman of the ASA, Mr Geoffrey Bottrill. 


Agreement, exploring measures for the ex- 
pansion of mutually beneficial trade, improv- 
ing understanding of the trade and related 
commercial policies of the two countries, and 
in the course of the development of trade 
in the course of the development of trade 
between the two countries. 

Dr Cairns said that he was delighted to 
learn that the first meeting of the Committee 
had taken place in an atmosphere of great 
cordiality and friendliness. Both sides had ex- 
pressed pleasure that the period since the 
conclusion of the Trade Agreement had seen 
a substantial increase of trade in both 
directions. The total value of two way trade 
in the first half of the current financial year 
was $90,000,000, compared with $45,000,000, 
in the same period of the 1972-73 financial 
year. The period since the negotiation of the 
Trade Agreement had seen the signing of long 
term bilateral contracts for wheat and iron 
ore and there were good prospects for the 
negotiation of a long term agreement on 
sugar. The same period had seen a substantial 
increase in exports of a wide range of Chinese 
manufactures and handicrafts to Australia and 
the Chinese authorities had expressed interest 
in further expanding this trade without dis- 
ruption to Australian industry. 
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The delegation, led by Mr D. H. McKay, 
Secretary of the Department of Overseas 
Trade, discussed the trade promotion plans of 
both Governments for the next year. The 
Department of Overseas Trade will mount a 
major exhibition in Peking in October, 1974 
and, at about the same time, the first Chinese 
economic and trade display will be staged in 
Sydney by the China Council for the Promo- 
tion of International Trade. The Chinese 
authorities assured the Australian delegation 
of every assistance in mounting the Peking 


exhibition and Australan officals made the 
same undertaking to the Chinese side in 
respect of the Sydney display. 

Among other subjects discussed was a 


program for exchanges of visits by technical 
personnel between the two countries. 

It was agreed that the next meeting of the 
Joint Trade Committee would be held in 
about 12 months time in Canberra. 

In addition to discussions with senior 
officials of the Chinese Ministry of Foreign 
Trade, discussions were held with the relevant 
Chinese Trading Corporations on export pro- 
ducts of interest to both countries, import 
needs, sea transport and freight handling. 

Following the conclusion of the Joint Trade 
Committee Meeting, the delegation was re- 
ceived by the Chinese Minister of Foreign 
Trade, Mr Li Chiang. 

In a wide ranging discussion of all aspects 
of Australian-Chinese trade, Mr Li Chiang 
expressed the considerable satisfaction of the 
Chinese Government about the continuing 
growth in trade between the two countries. 

Dr Cairns concluded that the increase in 
trade which was occurring was indeed a 
matter of great mutual satisfaction. 


Australia to give 
$5,000,000 to ASEAN 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator D. 
R. Willesee, announced on 16 April that Aus- 
tralia would make available $5,000,000 for 
Association of South-East Asian Nations 
(ASEAN) projects that were suitable for 
co-operation between ASEAN and Australia. 


The Ministers announcement was contained 
in his message read at the opening in Can- 
berra on 16 April of a two-day meeting 
between the Secretaries-General of ASEAN 
and Australian Government officials. 


The meeting was held to discuss economic 
co-operation between ASEAN and Australia. 
The full text of the opening remarks made 
at the meeting by the leader of the Australian 


delegation, which contains the Minister's 
message, and the text of the Minister's 
address at his luncheon for the ASEAN 


Secretaries-General in Canberra follows: 

Below is the text of the opening remarks 
given by Mr Richard Woolcott, Deputy 
Secretary, Department of Foreign Affairs, at 
the meeting with ASEAN Secretaries-General: 


Gentlemen, 


It gives me great pleasure to welcome you 
to Canberra this morning, on behalf of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and the Aus- 
tralian Government, and to welcome you to 
this meeting to discuss economic co-operation 
between the ASEAN nations and Australia, 


I am personally, delighted to perform this 
task. I have visited each of your countries 
with the present Prime Minister, Mr Whitlam, 
and four of them with previous Liberal Prime 
Ministers. I have served in our diplomatic 
missions in two of them. So [ think I can 
claim to be no stranger to the ASEAN count- 
ries. So, too, [ think I can claim to be a good 
friend of each South-East Asian country rep- 
resented around this table this morning. 

The idea of forging this co-operative link 
between Australia and ASEAN is novel. I 
believe that this is an appropriate new step 
in terms of our joint aims and interests: and 
that for us to develop this new link represents 
a promising advance in the pattern of regional 
co-operation. I believe our meeting underlies 
the success that ASEAN has already achieved 
and, if the ASEAN countries wish, it could 
point the way, by example, towards new 
possibilities of co-operation with developed 
countries outside the South-East Asia region. 


Gentlemen, we meet at the beginning of an 
election campaign to determine who will 
govern Australia for the next three years—a 
fact which I know has not escaped your 
notice. I do not, however, believe that this 
should affect our official level discussions. 


Australia’s genuine concern for the well- 
being of its South-East Asian neighbours and 
our wish to develop economic co-operation 
with the countries of South-East Asia have 
been continuing and consistent features of 
Australian foreign policy, shared by both 
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Labor and Liberal-Country Party Govern- 
ments, since the late nineteen forties. 


Australia’s interest in developing co- 
Operation with ASEAN reflects the greater 
emphasis which the Australian Government 
has been placing recently on enduring aspects 
of its relations with the countries of South- 
East Asia, namely on such aspects of our rela- 
tions as economic co-operation, trade. aid, 
cultural links and support for regional 
co-operation. 

I see the purpose of this meeting as two- 
fold. 

Firstly, I would hope that by exchanging 
views and ideas we shall be able to define 
with greater precision and clarity the basis 
for economic co-operation between Australia 
and ASEAN in the future. 

Secondly——-and as a result of our discus- 
sions—-we should be able to identify possible 
areas Of co-operation and specific projects. I 
am hopeful that Australia will be able to offer 
assistance to any agreed projects which might 
be identified during our discussions. 

It is most gratifying to the Australian 
Government that, in seeking to develop links 
of this nature, ASEAN should have chosen 
to turn first to Australia. 

The Australian Government is anxious to 
promote co-operation among regional count- 
ries. It would see a co-operative relationship 
between Australia and ASEAN as comple- 
menting and reinforcing the existing bilateral 


links between Australia and the individual 
ASEAN countries. For these reasons, the 


Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator Willesee, 
attaches real importance to the success of our 
meeting and he has asked me to convey to 
you the following message which I shall now 
read: 


‘L welcome the Secretaries-General and 
delegations from each of the ASEAN 


countries whom I look forward to meeting 
personally later today. It is pleasing to the 
Australian Government, as it is to me, that 
the relationship between Australia and 
ASEAN has developed to the point of con- 
sultations about practical possibilities and 
plans for economic co-operation. 

ASEAN has grown from modest begin- 
nings into an important regional organisa- 
tion. Few realised at the time of its founda- 
tion the success that it would achieve. The 
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Australian Government has emphasised the 
importance that it attached to regional co- 
Operation and the fact that it regards 
ASEAN as a model of such co-operation in 
South-East Asia. It welcomes the possibility 
of forging a co-operative link between 
Australia and ASEAN. This welcome 
reflects our wish to develop relations of 
increased substance with regional neigh- 
bours on a basis of equality and mutual 
understanding. It also reflects the new 
independence of spirit in which Australians 
approach the task of developing those rela- 
tions with our neighbours. 

Australia is conscious that there are 
differences in character between itself and 
the ASEAN countries. For that reason we 


do not think of ourselves as potential 
members of ASEAN. On the other hand, 
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The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator D. R. Willesee, received from the Indian Deputy High Commissioner in Can- 
Serra, Mr H. K. Mahajan, the first consignment of Indian tea for flood victims in Queensland and New South Wales. 


we see the success of ASEAN as very 
important to our hopes for the future of 
South-East Asia. We wish to make a practi- 
cal contribution to its success on terms that 
are welcome to ASEAN, 

With these interests in mind, it gives me 
great pleasure to inform you that the Aus- 
tralian Government will make available the 
sum of $5,000,000 for ASEAN economic 
projects that are suitable for co-operation 
between ASEAN and Australia. I hope that 
this offer will be accepted as an earnest of 
Australia’s wish to make a success of co- 
Operation with ASEAN and to encourage 
the success and progress of ASEAN itself. 


I wish your meeting every success’, 
Gentlemen, I now invite you to open our 


discussions by putting forward the views of 
ASEAN. 


Below is the text of an address given by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator D. R. 
Willesee, at his luncheon in Canberra for the 
visiting Secretaries-General of ASEAN: 
Gentlemen, 

Earlier this morning you began your dis- 
cussions and I understand that you have 
already made progress in the development of 
arrangements involving economic co-operation 
between ASEAN and Australia. I am conñ- 


dent that Australia will be able to offer 
support for suitable projects. 
The Australian Government particularly 


welcomes the presence here of the ASEAN 
Secretaries-General. The purpose of your visit 
conforms both to the letter and to the spirit 
of the foreign policies which the Government 
has been pursuing since it assumed office in 
December 1972. 


Our foreign policy seeks a more indepen- 
dent stance in international affairs, an image 
that is less military-oriented and not open to 
suggestions of racialism, and recognition for 
Australia as a distinctive, fair-minded, co- 
operative middle power in the Asian-Pacific 
region, as in the world at large. 


In the last 17 months we have pursued 
these objectives with determination and 
energy. We have acted swiftly and promptly. 
But in no case have we acted without due 
deliberation, without due consideration of the 
circumstances existing at the time and of the 
consequences likely to flow from its actions. 
We recognise that some of the changes we 
have made have been of particular interest to 
the countries of ASEAN. 


Australia’s foreign relations have been 
expanded and diversified. We have established 
diplomatic relations with China and thus 
redressed a damaging distortion in Australia’s 
foreign policy. But we understand that in 
your own relations with China you face diffi- 
culties and problems which do not exist for 
us. China apart, we have also established dip- 
lomatic links with many other countries of all 
continents and of all political systems, includ- 
ing in the South-East Asian region, North 
Viet-Nam. 


This broadening of relationships has not 
been at the expense of traditional friends and 
associations. Australia remains aligned. Rela- 
tions with the United States are more soundly 
based than ever before. There is a more 
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mature, comprehensive and sensitive under- 
is the hallmark of a true partnership. There 
standing of mutual aims and interests which 
is no longer unthinking compliance, unbefit- 
ting to an independent country such as we 
are. Australia is no one’s agent. The Govern- 
ment has asserted the great value it attaches 
to its associations within the Commonwealth 
of Nations, This has modernised Australia’s 
ties with Britain without in any way weaken- 
ing them. 


There has been a distinct strengthening and 
broadening of relations with other major 
partners like Japan, New Zealand and the 
countries of ASEAN. 


In keeping with its opposition to external 
interference in the affairs of other states, 
Australia’s military involvement in Indochina 
has been ended. Australian combat forces 
have been withdrawn from South Viet-Nam 
and military aid to the area has ceased. 


Australia is now providing civil aid to all 
four countries of Indochina and stands ready 
to participate in a broader international effort 
for the rehabilitation of the whole area. 

In the same spirit SEATO has been modi- 
fied to do away with some outmoded military 
features and to concentrate on economic and 
social development. 


We have taken firm measures in favour of 
disarmament and against the development 
and proliferation of nuclear weapons. It rati- 
fied the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty and 
the Sea Bed Arms Control Treaty soon after 
it took office. It has registered with the 
Chinese Government at the highest level its 
Opposition to the latter’s nuclear weapons 
testing in the atmosphere. It is pursuing vigor- 
ously an international legal and political 
campaign to persuade France to stop its pro- 
gram of atmospheric nuclear tests in the 
Pacific. 

Traditional defence relationships have been 
re-affirmed. We have made clear its support 
for ANZUS as vital for Australian security 
and as a reflection of the common interests 
and natural relationship of its signatories. We 


have pledged to uphold the Five Power 
arrangements. We have maintained and 
developed defence co-operation programs 


aimed at assisting Australia’s neighbours to 
achieve self-reliance and the capability to 
resist external threats through the provision 
of equipment, exercises and training. 
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At the opening session of ASEAN Secretaries-General meeting in Canberra. the Deputy Secretary of the Australian 
Department of Foreign Affairs, Mr R. A. Woolcott, confers with Thai delegates, (from left) Assistant Secretary-General 
Mr Koson Sindhvananda and Mr Klos Vissessurakarn, Thai National Secretary-General of ASEAN. 


We have given unwavering support to the 
United Nations. Australia has played an active 
part in the main United Nations bodies in- 
cluding the Security Council (of which Aus- 
tralia was President during the Middle East 
crisis last October) and the Committee on 
Decolonisation. Australia will shortly begin 
a new term on the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council. 

Both within and outside the United Nations 
we have resolutely opposed colonialism and 
racial discrimination in all its forms. We have 
taken action to put into effect United Nations 
resolutions on colonial questions. We have 
prohibited the entry to and transit through 
Australia of racially selected sporting teams. 
We have contributed to United Nations funds 
to assist the educational and other aspirations 
of the people of South Africa. We have taken 
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steps to ratify the United Nations and ILO 
Conventions concerning human rights. We 
have sought to ensure there are no inconsis- 
tencies between the principles it pursues 
abroad and those which it practices at home, 
especially in the fields of immigration and 
aboriginal affairs. 

With the broadening of political contacts 
we have actively sought and encouraged 
greater opportunities for trade and investment 
Overseas, especially in Asia. We have cut 
tariffs significantly, expanded the preferential 
scheme for developing nations and introduced 


a new policy on Australian investment in 
these countries. 
We are actively supporting regional co- 


operation. You will know of our greatly acce!- 
erated interest in the possibilities of a broader 





regional grouping of countries in the Asian- 
Pacific area. We have often stressed our 
support for the objectives and aspirations of 
ASEAN. We shall do what we can to help 
the members of ASEAN in their collective 
efforts for peaceful profits. 


When ASEAN started off in a modest way 
few would have forecast with confidence the 
great success it has now achieved. No one 
could be better pleased than we are in Aus- 
tralia by that success. It was in the spirit of 
supporting ASEAN that the Australian Gov- 
ernment issued invitations to the Secretaries- 
General to visit Australia to carry forward 
the discussions on economic co-operation 
between ASEAN and Australia which were 
begun in Bangkok in January. Australia is 
honoured that ASEAN should have singled 
out as the first country with which it wanted 
to conduct discussions of this kind. We think 
that ASEAN’s action denotes its confidence 
in Australia and the Australian Government 
will do what it can to justify that confidence. 


The Australian Government is sincere in 
its desire to establish economic co-operation 
with ASEAN. Its purpose is not to interfere 
in ASEAN, least of all to seek Australia’s 
entry into ASEAN. Instead, it sees in ASEAN 
a model of regional co-operation whose efforts 
to benefit the region merit strong support. 


As I indicated to you in the message I sent 
to you earlier today, the Australian Govern- 
ment wishes to underline its sincerity of pur- 
pose in a practical way. It will therefore make 
available the sum of $5,000,000 for ASEAN 
economic projects suitable for co-operation 
between ASEAN and Australia. The Austra- 
lian Government is confident that the partner- 
ship which is now being established will be a 
long and fruitful one. 

I welcome you again to Australia and I 
wish vou well in your discussions. 


Meeting with ASEAN 
Secretaries-General 


The following is the text of a statement 
issued at the conclusion in Canberra on 17 
April of the two-day meeting between the 
Secretaries-General of the Association of 
South-East Asian Nations (ASEAN), and 
Australian Government officials: 
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The Secretaries-General of the Association 
of South-East Asian Nations (ASEAN), and 
senior Australian officials met in Canberra on 
16-17 April to discuss economic co-operation 
between ASEAN and Australia. 

This meeting followed the informal dis- 
cussions held between the ASEAN Secretaries- 


General and senior Australian officials in 
Bangkok on 11 January 1974, at which 
ASEAN and Australia agreed to explore 


possible areas for economic co-operation. 

It was the first meeting between ASEAN 
and a non-member country to discuss the 
the development of projects of economic 
co-operation, 

At the meeting, the 
expressed their pleasure 
Secretaries-General were able to visit Aus- 
tralia to continue the dialogue. They re- 
affirmed Australia’s support for the objectives 
and aspirations of ASEAN and emphasised the 
importance that Australia attached to co- 
operation with it. The Australian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs informed the Secretaries- 
General that the Australian Government 
would make available a sum of $5,000,000 
for ASEAN economic projects suitable for 
co-operation between ASEAN and Australia. 


Australian officials 
that the ASEAN 


Australia also offered training facilities, in 
Australia, for ASEAN experts engaged in 
ASEAN projects and those attached to the 
ASEAN Secretariat. 


The establishment of the fund and the offer 
of training facilities were warmly welcomed 
by the Secretaries-General who will submit 
these offers through the Standing Committee 
to the ASEAN Foreign Ministers for their 
consideration at their next meeting in 
Jakarta. 

A large part of the meeting was taken up 
in discussion of four areas for possible co- 
operation. These were: 


1, A proposal to improve techniques in 
the ASEAN countries for the handling 
and storage of grains and transporta- 
tion of livestock and perishable food- 
stuffs. 


bo 


A proposal to establish an ASEAN 
Consumers’ Protection Agency to ensure 
against misrepresentation and sub- 
standard quality of goods imported into 
the ASEAN region. 
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3. A proposal to promote and increase the 
export of ASEAN products to Austra- 
lia, to further strengthen the trade rela- 
tions between ASEAN and Australia. 

4. A proposal to develop and improve 
soya bean processing techniques in 
order to overcome the problem of pro- 
tein deficiency in the region. 

It was agreed that the various proposals 
mentioned above offered scope for co- 
operation. As the next step discussions would 
be held between ASEAN and Australian 
experts to explore their feasibility. It was also 
agreed that attention should be given to 
developing further areas of co-operation. 

The meeting agreed that the ASEAN 
Secretaries-General and the Australian senior 
officials should ccntinue their dialogue at a 
date and place to be mutually agreed upon. 


© 


British and Gurkha troops 
in Australia 


British and Gurkha troops based in Hong 
Kong will train in Australia later this year, 
the Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for 
Defence, Mr L. H. Barnard, said on 16 
April. 

Troops from the King’s Regiment and the 
7th Gurkha Rifles will undergo six weeks of 
intensive training with Australian Army Field 
Force units in Queensland. 

One company from the King’s Regiment 
will arrive in Brisbane on 22 April for train- 
ing in the Brisbane area with the 8/9 Bat- 
talion, The Royal Australian Regiment, 


which is based at Enoggera. 





The Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs Senator D. R. 
Willesee, meets the Indonesian Minister for Defence, 
General Panggabean, during his recent visit to Indonesia. 
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Mr William Maluki, an official of the Co-operative Depart- 
ment of the Kenya Government, is one of 12 men from 
African countries and the Pacific region taking a course in 
agricultural co-operative management sponsored by the 
Australian Government. Here he is seen inspecting tobacco 
leaf with Mr Augusto Agostinelli, chairman of directors of 
the South Queensland Tobacco Growers Co-operative in 
Brisbane. 


The training will culminate in an 11-day 
exercise in the rugged Shoalwater Bay train- 
ing area, 400 miles north of Brisbane. This 
exercise, named Shakedown, which will in- 
voive deployment of the British soldiers, 
together with 8/9 Battalion, and armour and 
artillery, will begin on 9 May. The British 
soldiers will return to Hong Kong on 31 May. 

On 23 July a company from the 7th 
Gurkha Rifles will arrive in Townsville to 
begin a six-week training program with 
2/4 Battalion, The Royal Australian Regi- 
ment. 

This will involve normal familiarisation 
and company level training ending in a bat- 
talion-size exercise in the Townsville area. 

The Gurkhas will return to Hong Kong on 
31 August. 


Visit by US National War 
College 


A group of 42 members of the staff, 
faculty and students of the United States 
Nationa! War College visited Australia from 
24-26 April as part of a tour of the Asian 
and Pacific regions. 


The Minister for Defence, Mr L. H. 
Barnard, announced on 22 April that the 
students were senior officers from the United 
States Departments of State and Defense, the 
Army, Navy and Air Force and civilian 
agencies of the United States Government. 
The group was led by Major General R. M. 
Lee of the US Army. 


The visit began in Canberra on Wednesday, 
24 April when the group were given national 
briefings on Australian foreign affairs and 
defence policies. This was the twelfth annual 
visit of a group from the College. 


Statement on PNG 
Defence by Mr Kiki 


The Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
for Defence, Mr L. H. Barnard, said on 26 
April that he welcomed the statement of 
Papua New Guinea defence matters made by 
the PNG Minister for Defence, Foreign Rela- 
tions and Trade, Mr Albert Maori Kiki, in 
Port Moresby on 25 April. 


Mr Barnard recalled that the Australian 
Government had consistently taken the view 
that ultimate decisions on PNG defence 
capability and the structure and roles of its 
Forces rested with the PNG Government. Aus- 
tralian and PNG officials had worked together 
during the process referred to by Mr Kiki 
as ‘developing a defence policy from scratch 
and then remoulding the existing defence 
organisation. Mr Barnard stressed that Aus- 
tralia’s role in this process had been one of 
advice and assistance; advice and assistance 
which had always been welcomed by PNG. 


Mr Barnard said that Australia was in 
general agreement with the size, organisation 
and roles proposed by PNG for the post 
independence PNG Defence Force. 


Mr Barnard confirmed that Australian mili- 
tary personnel would continue to be made 
available to assist the PNG Defence Force 
for some time, particularly in specialist and 
technical positions. 
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There would also be a defence aid pro- 
gram under which Australia would provide 
equipment, training and other support to the 
PNG Defence Force. Referring specifically 
to air support Mr Barnard confirmed that as 
well as continuing to train pilots and main- 
tenance personnel Australia was prepared to 
provide four fully serviced DC3 aircraft— 
three of which would become available 
shortly and the fourth in about 12 months 
time—equipped for freight operations and 
compatible with similar aircraft operated and 
serviced by the PNG national airline. 


Mr Barnard noted that Mr Kiki had 
emphasised there was still much to be done 
in the Defence field in PNG. Mr Barnard 
said Australia for its part will continue to 
stand ready to assist PNG in these endeavours. 
So far as it was consistent with Australia’s 
ultimate responsibilities until independence for 
the defence of PNG, Australia would con- 
tinue to co-operate with the PNG authorities 
to ensure that the Force was effectively 
organised, trained and equipped for its post- 
independence roles, and that PNG would 
have a working national defence administra- 
tion at independence. 





The Indian dancer Shivarim, famous for his interpretations 
of the Kathakali form of ancient Hindu dance drama, 
photographed with an admiring audience of schoolchildren 
during a recent tour of Australia. 
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Military Coup in Portugal 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
D. R. Willesee, said on 29 April that the 
political changes taking place in Portugal as 
a result of the military coup on 25 April 
could open the way to the Portuguese people 
achieving an increase in fundamental political 
freedoms. 


This was potentially an important develop- 
ment. In particular, the President of the ruling 
Junta, General Spinola, had given a pledge 
that the Junta would permit full expression 
to all currents of opinion in Portugal and 
would facilitate the free election of a national 
Constituent Assembly within 12 months. 


Senator Willesee said that the granting of 
new freedoms within metropolitan Portugal 
would be bound to have important implica- 
tions for Portugal’s overseas territories, par- 
ticularly the African territories of Guinea 
Bissau, Angola and Mozambique. 
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In view of its strong opposition to the 
perpetuation of unrepresentative colonial and 
minority regimes in southern Africa, the 
Australian Government would be following 
developments in Portugal, particularly as they 
might affect Portuguese policy in Africa, with 
close interest. 


Appointment of Australian 
Ambassador to Switzerland 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
D. R. Willesee, announced on 30 April that 
Mr Keith G. Brennan, a senior career officer 
of the Department of Foreign Affairs. would 
be Australia’s first resident Ambassador to 
Switzerland. 


Senator Willesee said that the Government 
placed importance on this step in the develop- 
ment of Australia’s relations with Switzerland. 
Until now, Australia’s Ambassador _ to 
Austria had been dually-accredited to Switzer- 
land from Vienna and Australia had been 
represented in Berne by a Charge d'Affaires. 


High Commissioner 
to Cyprus 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
D. R. Willesee, announced on 30 April that 
Mr D. J. Horne would be Australia’s new 
High Commissioner to Cyprus. 


Senator Willesee said that Australia had 
had a High Commissioner accredited to 
Cyprus since April 1973 and was keen to 
develop the friendly links between the two 
countries. Important elements of the relation- 
ship included membership of the Common- 
wealth and the presence of a large and grow- 
ing Cypriot community in Australia. 


In addition, the Minister said, the Aus- 
tralian police contingents which had served 
with the United Nations Force in Cyprus 
since 1964 had done much to make Australia 
well and favourably known there. 


PARLIAMENTARY QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


South Pacific Conference 


In the House of Representatives Mr B. M. 
Snedden (Liberal Party) asked the Minister 
representing the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
(the Prime Minister Mr E. G. Whitlam), the 
following questions upon notice: 


(1) At the recent South Pacific Conference 
meeting was a resolution adopted by ten votes 
to five condemning the French nuclear testing 
in the Pacific. 


(2) If so, what reasons were given for their 
opposition by each of the five members voting 
against the resolution, other than the concern 
of some that acceptance might provoke the 
withdrawal of France from the organisation. 


On 3 April, the Prime Minister gave the follow- 
ing reply: 

(L) Yes. 

(2) The five delegates who voted against 
the resolution were from American Samoa, 
the British Solomon Islands Protectorate, 
New Caledonia, New Hebrides and Niue. The 
American Samoan delegate commented that 
delegates ‘must consider the welfare of those 
people living under a French Government’. 
The New Caledonian delegate said that he 
would ‘not be a party to accusing France by 
name’. The British Solomon Islands and Nieu 
delegates did not give their reasons for voting 
against the resolution. 

The New Hebrides, being a Condominium, 
is represented by two delegates, one from the 
British and one from the French administra- 
tions, but has only one vote. As the delegate 
representing the French administration was 
absent at the time of the vote, the delegate 
representing the British administration at first 
abstained from voting. When asked by the 
Chairman to record a vote he voted against, 
explaining that he was in a ‘very difficult situa- 
tion’. 


Ethiopia 

In the House of Representatives Mr J. E. 
McLeay (Liberal Party) asked the Minister 
representing the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
(the Prime Minister Mr E. G. Whitlam), the 
following questions upon notice: 


(1) Has the Ethiopian Government re- 
quested the Australian Government and/or 
the United Nations for assistance to alleviate 


Parliamentary 


Questions and 
Answers 








the suffering of the people of northern Ethi- 
opia and Eritrea. 

(2) If so, when were the requests received 
and what has been the response. 

(3) How long have the conditions of this 
region been evident to the Australian Govern- 
ment. 

(4) In view of the continuing hostilities 
between the Ethiopian Government and the 
inhabitants of Eritrea, can the Minister say 
whether a state of near civil war exists in this 
region. 

(5) Can the Minister also say (a) whether 
there is any evidence of ethnic, racial or 
religious discrimination between those of 
Hamitic origin in the south and those of 
Moslem origin in Eritrea and (b) whether 
hostilities have resulted in the death of over 
100,000 persons over the last four years. 

(6) If the position is as stated, will the 
Australian Government bring the matter to the 
notice of the United Nations Committee of 
24 of which Ethiopia is a fellow-member. 
On 3 April, the Prime Minister the 
following reply: 

(1) and (2) The Australian Government 
did not receive any request for assistance for 


gave 
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drought relief operations from the Government 
of Ethiopia until the Australian Ambassador 
to Ethiopia, resident in Nairobi, visited Addis 
Ababa at the request of Senator Willessee on 
two occasions in November 1973. During those 
visits our Ambassador had discussions with 
Government Ministers and officials to deter- 
mine the nature of the most appropriate 
assistance that Australia could offer. The 
Treasurer, when visiting Ethiopia in October 
1973, indicated that Australia would be inter- 
ested in assisting Ethiopia’s economic develop- 
ment and several possibilities were mentioned. 
No request was made at that time by the 
Ethiopian Government for emergency aid. The 
Government of Ethiopia has been in communi- 
cation with the relevant United Nations 
agencies concerning the general situation, and 
relief needs, of the affected regions. 

(2) Australia has provided emergency 
assistance towards the relief of famine in 
Ethiopia valued at over $A830,000 consisting 
of: 

(a) two shipments of wheat, totalling 4,030 

tonnes valued with freight at approxim- 


ately $800,000. One shipment left 
Adelaide on 9 February 1974, and 


the other is due to leave Australia 
during April. 

twelve tons of protein-enriched milk 
biscuits, valued with freight at $23,000. 

(c) $10,000 for the purchase of two land- 

rovers for relief work. 

The Government is studying the possibility of 
longer term assistance. The United Nations as 
such has not provided aid. However, the 
Disaster Relief Office of the United Nations 
at Geneva is playing an important role in 
co-ordinating donor responses. The World 
Food Program (WFP) of the FAO has con- 
tributed 15,000 tonnes of food grains. Australia 
is a member of the WFP. 

(3) When the situation attracted the atten- 
tion of the international press the Department 
of Foreign Affairs in early November 1973 
sought further information. The Australian 
Ambassador to Ethiopia, resident in Nairobi, 
was instructed to visit Ethiopia and report on 
the situation. This he did on two separate 
occasions, in early and late November. On 
receipt of his reports the Government immedi- 
ately considered ways in which Australia could 
assist. 

(4) In the absence of a Declaration of a 
State of Emergency in Eritrea, which would 


(b) 
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indicate a serious deterioration in internal 
security, it could not be said that a state of 
near civil war exists in Eritrea. 

(5) (a) Eritrea was fully incorporated into 
Ethiopia in accordance with a vote of the 
Eritrean Assembly in November 1962. Those 
Eritrean nationalists who oppose integration 
are a very small proportion of the total popula- 
tion of Eritrea and include Christians as well 
as Moslems. 

(b) Information available to the Govern- 
ment indicates that the casualties on both sides 
have been far less than 100,000 during the last 
four years. 

(6) The mandate of the Committee of 24 
(properly called the Special Committee on the 
Situation with Regard to the Implementation 
of the Declaration on the Granting of Inde- 
pendence to Colonial Countries and Peoples) 
as stated in UNGA Resolution 1514 (XV) of 
14 December 1960 extends only to assisting 
the movement for independence in Trust and 
Non-Self-Governing Territories or other terri- 
tories which have not yet attained independ- 
ence. This resolution also declares that ‘Any 
attempt aimed at the partial or total disrup- 
tion of the national unity and the territorial 
integrity of a country is incompatible with the 
purposes and principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations’. 

The situation in Eritrea is not regarded as a 
colonial one and hence the Committee of 24 
would not be an appropriate forum in which 
to discuss the matter. The Australian Govern- 
ment does not therefore intend to raise the 
matter in the Committee of 24. 


Mr Ajip Rossidi, chairman of the Arts Council of Jakarta 
recently attended Adelaide’s annual Festival of Arts where 
he was a speaker in the Writers’ Week section. Here Mr 
Rossidi makes a selection of children’s books to take back 
to Jakarta for study. 





PARLIAMENTARY QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


International Agreements 


In the House of Representatives Mr B. M. 
Snedden (Liberal Party) asked the Minister 
representing the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
(the Prime Minister Mr E. G. Whitlam), the 
following questions upon notice. 


Will the Minister list all international 
agreements, conventions or other arrangements 
signed, ratified or in any other way entered 
into by the Government since his predecessor’s 


answer to question No. 544 (Hansard, 29 May 
1973, page 2825). 

On 3 April, the Prime Minister gave the 
following reply: 

Most of the information which the Right 
Honourable Member now seeks was given by 
me to this House at the end of last Session 
against the Right Honourable Member’s wishes. 
Nevertheless for the sake of completeness the 
Foreign Minister has provided the following 
answer to the Right Honourable Member's 
question: 


1. Agreement concerning voluntary 
contributions to preserve Borobudur 


fs 


Protocol relating to Milk Fat 


3, Amendment to Article 6 of International 
Atomic Energy Agency Statute 


4. Agreement with Laos concerning the 
Foreign Exchange Operations Fund 
for Laos 


5, Agreement with Sweden on the 
Exchange of Labour Market Officers 


6. Discrimination (Employment and 
Occupation) Convention No. HLHI 


7. Minimum Wage Fixing Convention 
No, 131 


8. Labour Standards (Non-Meirepolitan 
Territories} Convention No. 83 


9. Contracts of Employment (Indigenous 
Workers) Convention No. 86 


Date and 
Place of 
Instrument 


29 January 1973, 
Paris 


2 April 1973, 
Geneva 


28 September 1970, 


Vienna 


1 June 1973, 
Vientiane 


6 June 1973, 
Stockholm 


25 June 1958, 
Geneva 


22 June 1970, 
Geneva 


11 July 1947, 
Geneva 


it July 1947, 
Geneva 


Entry 
into 
Force 


Date of entry into 
force for Australia: 
6 April 1973 


14 May 1973 both 
generally and for 
Australia 


i June 1973 both 
generally and for 
Australia 


I June 1973 


6 June 1973 


15 June 1960 
(Date of entry into 
force for Australia: 
15 June 1974) 


Date of Entry into 


force both generally 


and for Australia: 
15 June 1974 


Date of Entry into 
force generally and 
for Australia: 
15 June 1974 


13 February 1953 
(Date of entry into 
force for Australia: 
15 June 1974) 


Action 
taken by 
Australia 


Signature: 
6 April 1973 


Signature: 
1] May 1973 


Acceptance: 
24 July 1972 


Signature: 
E June 1973 


Signature: 
6 June 1973 


Ratification: 


15 June 1973 


Ratification: 
15 June 1973 


Ratification: 
15 June 1973 


Ratification: 
15 June 1973 
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Date and Entry Actian 
Place of into taken by 
Instrument Force Australia 
10, International Cocoa Agreement 1972 20 October 1972, Provisional entry Signature: 
Geneva into force: 12 January 1973 
30 June 1973 at New York. 
Ratification: 
27 April 1973 

il. Protocol amending North Atlantic i December 1972, { June 1973 Signature: 
Ocean Stations Agreement as amended Montreal (Date of entry into 4 July 1973 

force for Australia: 
4 July 1973) 

12. Convention for the Suppression of 23 September 1971, 26 January 1973 Signature in London, 
Unlawful Acts against the Safety of Montreal (Date of entry into Moscow and 
Civil Aviation force for Australia: Washington: 

11 August 1973) 12 October 1972. 
Ratification: 
12 July 1973 
13. Amendments to Constitution of the 
International Labour Organisation: 
(i) Constitution of the International 6 July 1964, . 
Labour Organisation Instrument Geneva ; 
of Amendment {No. 1) 1964 
(ti) Constitution of the International 9 July 1964, 
Labour Organisation Instrument Geneva | reer 
of Amendment (No. 2) 1964 LN TEPE e 973 
(iii) Constitution of the International 9 July 1964, E P sea 
Labour Organisation Instrument Geneva 
of Amendment (No. 3) 1964 , 
(iv) Constitution of the International 22 June 1972, ! 
Labour Organisation Instrument Geneva 
of Amendment 1972 | 

14. Trade Agreement between Australia 24 July 1973, 24 July 1973 Signature: 
and the People’s Republic of China Canberra 24 July 1973 

iS. Trade Agreement with Indonesia 14 November 1972, 30 July 1973 Signature: 

Canberra 14 November 1972. 
Notes exchanged: 
30 July 1973 

16. Renewal of Scientific and Technical 30 July 1973, 30 July 1973 Signature: 
Co-operation Agreement with the United Washington 30 July 1973 
States of America 

17. Convention relating to International 22 November 1928 Date of general Re-adherence by 
Exhibitions of 1928 as amended in 10 May 1948 entry into force of accession: 

1948 and 1966 16 November 1966 convention as 6 September 1973 
amended 
10 November 1967 
and (date of entry 
into force for 
Australia: 
6 September 1973) 

18. Protecol of Amendment 30 November 1972, Not yet in force Accession: 

Paris 7 September 1973 

19. Exchange of Notes between Australia 18 September 1973, 18 September 1973 Signature: 
and USA concerning the launching of Canberra 18 September 1973 
seven Aerobee Rockets 
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tnd 
bh 


ho 
tad 


30. 


32. 


Convention on International Trade in 
Endangered Species of Wild Fauna 
and Flora 


. Amendments to, and Extension of 


International Coffee Agreement 1968 


International Convention on the 
Prevention of Marine Pollution by 
Dumping of Waste and Other Matter 


. Amendment to Agreement between 


Australia and the Netherlands on 
Air Services 


Agreement with Canada in respect of 
the future operation of the Trade 
Agreement of 1960 


Statute of the Hague Conference on 
Private International Law 


1969 Amendments to 1954 Convention 
on Oi Pollution 


Agreement with Indonesia establishing 
certain Seabed Boundaries 


Agreement Establishing Certain Seabed 
Boundaries in the area of the Timor and 
Arafura Seas supplementary to the 
Agreement of 18 May 1971 


Exchange of Notes between Australia 
and USA concerning the disposal of 
United States Government excess 
property in Australia 


Australia~-Papua New Guinea-Indonesia 
Border Administrative Arrangements 
Agreement 


Extradition Treaty with Italy 


Protocol relating to Refugee Seamen 


PARLIAMENTARY QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Date and 
Place of 
Instrument 


3 March 1973, 
Washington 


14 April 1973, 
London 


29 December 1972, 
London 

Mexico City 
Moscow 
Washington 


5-24 October 1973, 
Canberra 


24-25 October 1973, 


Ottawa and 
Canberra 


31 October 1951, 
The Hague 


21 October 1969, 
London 


18 May 1971, 
Canberra 


9 October 1972, 
Jakarta 


9 November 1973, 
Canberra 


13 November 1973, 
Port Moresby 


28 November 1973, 
Canberra 


12 June 1973, 
The Hague 


Entry 
into 
Force 


Not yet in force 


30 September 1973 


Not yet in force 


24 October 1973 


25 October 1973 


15 July 1955 
(Date of entry into 


force for Australia: 


i November 1973) 


Not yet in force 


8 November 1973 


8 November 1973 


9 November 1973 


Not yet in force 


Not yet in force 


Not yet in force 





Action 
taken by 
Australia 


Signature: 
21 September 1973 
at Berne 


Acceptance: 
28 September 1973 


Signature at all 
four places: 
10 October 1973 


Signature: 
24 October 1973 


Signature: 
25 October 1973 


Acceptance: 
] November 1973 


Pollution of Sea 
by Oi} Act 1972, 
No, 131 of 1972. 
Ratification: 

7 November 1973 


Signature: 

18 May 1971. 
Ratification: 

8 November 1973 


Signature: 

9 October 1972. 
Ratification: 

8 November 1973 


Signature: 
9 November 1973 


Signature: 
13 November 1973 
(subject to ratification) 


Signed: 
28 November 1973 
(subject to ratification) 


Acceptance: 
10 December 1973 
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33. Convention relating to the Status of 
Stateless Persons 


34. Convention on the reduction 
Statelessness 


35. Protocol relating to the status of 
Refugees 


36. International Sugar Agreement 1973 


37. Agreement between Australia and Japan 
for the Protection of Migratory Birds 
and Birds in danger of extinction and 
their environment 


38. Treaty with Sweden concerning 
Extradition 


39. Withdrawal of Reservation to Geneva 
Convention on Protection of Civilian 
Persons in Time of War, 1949 


40. Trade Agreement between Australia and 
the German Democratic Republic 


41, Amendment to Agreement between 
Australian and Canada for Air Services 
of 1946 and cancellation of Exchange of 
Notes of 1951 


42. Protocol relating to an amendment to 
Article 56 of the Convention on 
International Civil Aviation 


43. Convention for the Protection of 
Producers of Phonograms against 
Unauthorised Duplication of their 
Phonograms 
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Date and 
Place of 
instrument 


28 September 1954, 
New York 


30 August 1961, 
New York 


31 January 1967, 
New York 


13 October 1973, 
Geneva 


6 February 1974, 
Tokyo 


20 March 1973, 
Stockholm 


The Australian 
instrument of 
ratification subject 
to reservation of 
the convention was 
deposited on 

i4 April 1958 

at Berne 


28 February 1974, 
Berlin 


15 March 1974, 


Canberra 


7 July 1971, 
Vienna 


29 October 1971, 
Geneva 


Entry 
inte 
Force 


6 June 1960 
(Date of entry into 


force for Australia: 


13 March 1974) 


13 December 1975, 
both generally and 
for Australia 


4 October 1967 
(Date of entry into 


force for Australa: 


13 December 1973) 


Provisional entry 
into force: 
1 January 1974 


Not yet in force 


10 March 1974 


Withdrawal of 
reservation 
effective from 

21 February 1974 


28 February 1974 


15 March 1974 


Date of entry into 
force generally but 
not Australia: 
18 April 1973 


Action 
taken by 
Australia 


Accession: 
13 December 1973 


Accession: 
13 December 1973 


Accession: 
13 December 1973 


Signed and Ratified: 
19 December 1973, 
New York 


Signed: 
6 Feburary 1974 
(subject to ratification) 


Exchange of letters 
in Canberra: 
8 February 1974 


Instrument of 
withdrawal of 
reservation 
deposited at Berne 
on 21 February 1974 


Signed: 
28 February 1974 


Exchange of Notes: 
15 March 1974 


Air Navigation Act 
1973, No. 130 of 1973. 
Instrument of 
ratification 

despatched for 

deposit in Montreal 


Instrument of 
accession 

despatched for 
deposit in New York 
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Date and Entry Action 
Place of into taken by 
Instrument Force Australia 
DECLARATIONS 
l. Declarations concerning application of 15 June 1973 Deposit of 
I.L.O. conventions to Norfolk Island Declaration: 
(Nos. 2, 21, 47, 63, 87, 88, 98, 109, 15 June 1973 
112, 123) 
2. Declarations concerning obligations in 21 June 1973 Deposit of 
relation to I.L.O. Conventions on behalf Declaration: 
of Papua New Guinea (Nos. 2, 7, 8, 10, 21 June 1973 
11, 12, 16, 19, 22, 26, 27, 45, 85, 88, 
99, 122) 
3. Declaration of extension of International 28 September 1973 Deposit of 
Cocoa Agreement 1972 to Papua New Declaration: 
Guinea 28 September 1973 





AUSTRALIAN REPRESENTATION 
OVERSEAS 


Representation | am 
GUYANA 


10 Mr J. C. Ingram presented his credentials 
as High Commissioner. 





U.S.S.R. 
I5 Sir James Plimsoll presented credentials 
FOREIGN REPRESENTATION as Australian Ambassador in Moscow. 
IN AUSTRALIA MONGOLIA 
23 Sir James Plimsoll presented credentials 
The following Ambassadors presented creden- as non-resident Australian Ambassador in 
tials during April: Ulan Bator. 


i ee 


April 


3 His Excellency The Most Reverend Gino 
Paro, as Apostolic Pro-Nuncio to Aus- 
tralia. 


19 (A.M.) His Excellency Don Alberto 
Pascual Villar, as Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary of Spain. 


19 (P.M.) His Excellency Mr Donald 
McIntyre, as Ambassador ` Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of Chile. 





P a 
29 His Excellency Mr F. andara Garcii i ; aF 
i A + aes : Bree A. G indara G Heia, The Australian High Commissioner to Guyana, Mr J. C. 
S os vena -xtraordinary and Pleni- Ingram presenting his credentials to President Arthur 
potentiary of Guatemala. Chung at Guyana House on 10 April. 
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Calendar of 
Conferences 


at which Australia 
will be represented 


July 


GENEVA 


JNCTAD: Advisory Committee to the 
Board and to the Committee on Commod- 
ities 


1-3 GENEVA 


Statistical Commission~-W/G on Inter- 
national Statistical Programs and Co- 
ordination 


l-4 PARIS 
WHO: Ist World Congrss on Environ- 
mental Medicine and Biology 


1—10 ALOFI, NIUE 


WHO/SPC: Seminar on 
Vector Control 


Filariasis and 
1.12 GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Committee on Manufactures—~ 
6th Session 


[~12 ROME 


FAO: Codex 
Oth Session 


Alimentarius Commission- 


1-12 New YORK 
Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer 
Space 


3 July-2 August 
GENEVA 
UN: Economic and Social Council 57th 


July Session 

8-19 VIENNA 
Preparatory Committee of the Review 
Conference of Parties to the Treaty on 
Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons 


8-19 LONDON 
W/G of International Coffee Organisation 


15-19 TONGA 
SPC: 7th Technical Meeting on Fisheries 
15-19 New YORK 
UN:  Intergovernmental Oceanographic 
Commission 
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15-26 GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Intergovernmental Group on 
the Transfer of Technology—3rd Session 
22 July-2 August 
NEW York 
Commission on Human Rights-—-Sub Com- 
mittee on Prevention of Discrimination and 
Production of Minorities—Working Group 
on Communications 


29 July-9 August 


GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Committee on Shipping——6th 
Session 
August 
5-9 NOUMEA 


Regional Conference on Statisticians 
5-16 GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Intergovernmental Group on 
the Transfer of Technology—3rd Session 
5-23 New YORK 
Commission on Human Rights-—-Sub Com- 
mission on Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities-—27th Session 
12-30 LONDON 
International Cocoa Organisation—Council 
and Executive Committee 
12-30 GENEVA 
Committee on Elimination of Racial Dis- 
crimination 
19-30 BUCHAREST 
UN: World Population Conference 
20-30 Osio 
ILO: Symposium on Workers’ Participation 
in Decisions Within Undertakings 


20 August-13 September 


GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Trade and Development Board 
-i 4th Session 
September 
ROME 


FAO: Intergovernmental Group on Wine 
and Vine Products—-3rd Session 


BUDAPEST 
FAO: Methods of Analysis and Sampling 
-—Ə9th Session 


NEW YORK 
UNICEF: Special Pledging Conference 


New YORK 
UNITAR: Board of Trustees 


2—13 VIENNA 
Preparatory Committee of the Review Con- 
ference of Parties to the Treaty on Non 
Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons 


3—13 MONTREAL 
ICAO: Application of Space Techniques 
Relating to Aviation Panel—6th Meeting 
ICAO: Statistical Panel 


9-13 LONDON 
International Coffee Organisation-——Execu- 


tive Board 

9-13 New YORK 
Ad Hoc Committee on the World Disarma- 
ment Conference 

10-14 GENEVA 


ILO: Round Table on the Role of Labour 
Law in Developing Couniries 


16-20 NEw YORK 
Group of Experts on the Reduction cf 
Military Budgets 
16-20 BONN 
FAQ: Codex Committee on 
Dietary Uses 
16-20 ROME 
FAO: Intergovernmental Group on Meat 
16-20 New YORK 
Ad Hoc Committee on the Indian Ocean 
16-27 GENEVA 
ILO: Advisory Committee on Salaried 


Employees and Professional Workers-——7th 
Session 


Foods for 


16-27 LONDON 


International Coffee Organisation-——Council 
16 VIENNA 
IAEA: General Conference 
17-20 BUCHAREST 
ILO: Symposium on the Practical Appli- 
cations of Ergonomics to Industry, Agri- 
culture and Forestry 


Key to organisations referred to above: 


FAO Food and Agriculture Organisation 


IAEA International Atomic Energy 
Agency 

ICAO International Civil Aviation Organ- 
isation 

ILO International Labour Organisation 

OECD Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development 

SPC South Pacific Commission 


CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


17-27 Tokyo 
FAO: Regional Conference for Asia and 
Far East 


17 September—17 December 
New YORK 
UNGA: 29th Session 


23—27 Paris 

UNESCO: Intergovernmental Conference 
on Planning National Documentation: 
Library and Archives Infrastructures 


23-27 ROME 
FAO: 18th Session 
Group on Grains 


Intergovernmental 


23 September—4 October 
RAROTONGA, COOK ISLANDS 
14th South Pacific Conference and 37ih 
Session of South Pacific Commission 


23 September—4 October 
GENEVA 
UN: Committee on Crime Prevention and 
Control 


24 September—16 October 
MONTREAL 
ICAO: Assembly, 21st Session 


30 September—S October 
BERGEN 
FAQ: Codex Committee on Fish and Fish- 
ery Products—-9th Session 


30 September—11 October 
GENEVA 
ILO: Advisory Committee on 
Development (8th Session) 


Rural 


30 September—2 October 
ROME 
FAO: Intergovernmental Group on Grains 
Special Session 


UN United Nations 

UNCTAD United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development 

UNESCO United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organisation 

UNGA United Nations General Assembly 

UNICEF United Nations Children’s Fund 

UNITAR United Nations Institute for Frain- 
ing and Research 

WHO World Health Organisation 


OOOO 
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AUSTRALIA 
| April 
3 April 


3 April 


4 April 
4 to5 
6 April 


8 April 


10 April 


11 April 
16 to 17 
April 


DIARY OF EVENTS — APRIL 


The Liberal Party took office in Western Australia after the State election held on 30 March. 
It was announced in Canberra that Mr V. C. Gair, formerly a Senator representing Queensland, 
had been appointed Australian Ambassador to Ireland. 

Mr V. P. Suslov, a senior official of the Soviet Foreign Ministry, had talks in Canberra with 
the Prime Minister, Mr E. G. Whitlam, and senior officers of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs. 

The Minister for Defence, Mr L. H. Barnard, recommended a closer integration of the Australian 
Regular Army and the Citizen Military Forces. 

Mr Maori Kiki, Papua New Guinea Minister for Defence, Foreign Relations and Trade. had 
discussions in Canberra with Australian Ministers on defence and foreign affairs matters. 

Mr E. G. Whitlam cancelled a proposed visit to Indonesia owing to forthcoming Australian 
General Elections. 

The Government announced that ‘Advance Australia Fair’ would be the new Australian National 
Anthem. ‘God Save The Queen’ will continue to be used to honour the Queen or on occasions 
when it is important to emphasise Australia’s links with Britain. 

The Government announced a five-year defence program of $325 million for the acquisition 
of naval ships, tanks and aeroplanes. 

The Prime Minister requested the Governor-General to grant a double dissolution of both 
Houses of Parliament. Assent was given. 

Both Houses of Parliament were dissolved and 18 May 1974 set as the date for general elections. 
The Secretaries-General of ASEAN held talks with Australian officials in Canberra. The 
Australian Government announced that it would make available $5 million for economic 
projects of ASEAN. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


5 April 


16 April 


30 April 


A new Laotian coalition Government was formed. Prince Souvanna Phouma was named Prime 
Minister in the coalition with the Pathet Lao. Prince Souphanouvong headed the Political 
Council which will advise the new Government. 

South Viet-Nam announced its withdrawal from political talks with the Vietcong in Paris, because 
of alleged communist violations of the ceasefire. 

Insurgent forces captured the provincial town of Sala Lek Pram, 48 km north-west of the 
Cambodian capital, Phnom Penh. 


NORTH ASIA 


7 April 


20 April 


22 April 





Mr Barnard. 
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Prime Minister Tanaka attended President Pompidou’s funeral in Paris. He had discussions 
with a number of world leaders including President Podgorny of the USSR, Prime Minister 
Wilson of the UK and Prime Minister Trudeau of Canada. 

An air agreement was signed between China and Japan. All air services between Taiwan and 
Japan were brought to an end by Taiwan. 

A Protocol was signed in Tokyo setting Out terms of bank loans to be provided by Japan for 
three of the Siberian development projects. 





Mr Maori Kiki. Sir Paul Hasluck. Prince Souvanna 
Phouma. 


WEST ASIA 
9 April 


CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


The Tripartite Meeting between the Foreign Ministers of India, Pakistan and Bangladesh 
concluded successfully. Bangladesh agreed to return to Pakistan, without trial, 195 prisoners 
of war held for alleged war crimes, and Pakistan agreed to reconsider applications for resettle- 
ment in Pakistan from Bangladesh. 


THE AMERICAS 


4 April 
21 April 
30 April 
EUROPE 
1-3 April 
2 April 

3 April 

8 April 


8-11 April 
9 April 


11-16 April 
12 April 
15 April 
16 April 
17-18 April 
18-23 April 
19-22 April 
21 April 
23 April 
25 April 
25 April 


27-28 April 


President Nixon of the United States agreed to pay about $US312,000 in back taxes and 
interest. 

The first election for 25 years was held in Columbia. The Liberal Party led by Mr Lopez 
Michelson was elected to power. 

President Nixon of the United States, confirmed that he would hand over transcripts of the 
so-called “Watergate Tapes’. 


Premier Olof Palme of Sweden visited Poland. 

President Georges Pompidou of France died. He was buried at Orvilliers, near Paris, on 4 April. 
A memorial service, attended by leaders of 68 countries, including the Governor-General of 
Australia, was held on 7 April in Notre Dame Cathedral. 

The USSR announced a major development scheme to transform the northern and central 
steppes into improved agricultural areas. 

President Ceausescu stated that Romania was opposed to any world conference of communist 
parties the objective of which was to condemn China. 

President Todor Zhivkov of Bulgaria visited Iraq. 

Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, Prime Minister of Bangladesh, returned home from Moscow where 
he had been undergoing medical treatment. 

President Hafiz al-Asad of Syria visited the USSR. 

The Foreign Minister of the USSR, Mr Gromyko, held talks with President Nixon in Washington. 
United States Senator Edward Kennedy visited Bucharest. 

Senator Edward Kennedy visited Belgrade. 

All seven leaders of Warsaw Pact countries attended talks in Warsaw. 

United States Senator Edward Kennedy visited the USSR and had talks with Mr Gromyko 
and Mr Brezhnev. 


The FRG Chancellor, Herr Brandt, visited Algeria and Egypt for talks with President 
Boumedienne and President Sadat. 

Norway’s four left-wing parties decided to dissolve and form a new ‘radical party’. The Nor- 
wegian Communist Party, dissolved itself after 50 years of activity and so became the first 
West European communist party to disband in order to join another leftist grouping. 
President Franz Jonas of Austria died. 

The Portuguese Army staged a successful coup against the Government of Dr Marcello Caetano 
and established a 7-man Junta of National Salvation headed by General Antonio de Spinola. 
A minority Government under M. Tindeman comprising Social Christian and Liberal parties 
was sworn into office in Belgium. 

President Tito of Yugoslavia visited Hungary. 





g A 2% E, 
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Mr Tanaka President Nixon Mr Trudeau 
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CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


EUROPE (continued) 


28-29 April 


30 April 


The Foreign Minister of the USSR, Mr Gromyko held talks with the US Secretary of State, 
Dr H. Kissinger in Geneva. 

The British Prime Minister, Mr Harold Wilson, announced the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission to investigate allegations of corruption. 


AFRICA AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


6 April 

8 April 

9 April 

11 April 
11-13 April 
12 April 

15 April 

15 April 


20 April 
22 April 


25 April 
26 April 
28 April 
28 April 


29 April 
30 April 


Colonel Gaddafi relinquished certain political and administrative duties in Libya but remained 
the Supreme Commander of the Army and Chairman of the Revolutionary Command Council. 
Talks between Prime Minister Vorster of South Africa and Chief Leabua Jonathon of Lesotho 
re-established contacts after four years of tension between the leaders of the two countries. 
The Deputy Chief of Staff of the Ethiopian Army, Lieutenant General Haile Baikedagi, resigned. 
The Ethiopian Government announced a series of far-reaching social and economic reforms. 
Mrs G. Meir, Prime Minister of Israel, announced her resignation, but agreed to stay on as 
head of a caretaker government until a new Cabinet was formed. 

In response to a PFLP-GC suicide raid on the Israeli settlement of Kiryat Shmoneh, the 
Israelis raided a number of southern Lebanese villages. 

A Syrian delegation began talks in Washington on the possibility of disengagement of Israeli 
and Syrian forces on the Golan Heights. 

The Niger Army staged a successful coup. Lieutenant Colonel Seyni Kountche seized power 
from President Diori Hamani. 

Emperor Haile Selassie announced that his grandson, Prince Zera-Yacob Asfa Wossen, aged 20 
would be Acting Crown Prince of Ethiopia. 

Mohammed Ayub Khan, former President of Pakistan, died. 

Mr Yitzhak Rabin was nominated by the Israeli Labour Party for the Premiership. He has 
21 days from 28 April, with a possible extension of a further 21 days, to form a new Government. 
The South African National Party, led by Mr Vorster, was returned to power with an increased 
majority. 

A reshuffle of the Egyptian Cabinet saw Prime Minister Sadat, and other senior ministers. 
including Foreign Minister Fahmy, retain their portfolios. 

FRELIMO issued a statement indicating that it will continue the armed struggle for the inde- 
pendence of Mozambique in the wake of the change of Government in Portugal. 

A major reshuffle of the Iranian Cabinet involved the Ministers of Finance and the Interior, 
and several junior portfolios. 

The Ethiopian Army arrested more than 200 high-ranking military and civilian officials. 

The US Secretary of State, Dr H. Kissinger met President Boumediene of Algeria in Algiers 
as a preliminary to his latest round of talks aimed at bringing about a disengagement on the 
Golan Heights. 


UNITED NATIONS 


16 April 


At the Geneva Disarmament Conference Session, discussion has centred on attempts to ban 
chemical weapons and underground nuclear tests. 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA 


7 April 


Mr Thomas Kingston Critchley, former Australian Ambassador to Thailand, was sworn in as 
the High Commissioner to Papua New Guinea. 





President Sadat. Mr Critchley. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Publications about Australia’s foreign 
relations produced by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs include: 


Australian Foreign Affairs Record 

Select Documents on International 
Affairs* 

‘Outline’ series of notes on countrics 

‘Background’ series on selected subjects 

Australan Treaty Series* 

News Releases 


Limited numbers of copies of these 
publications are available on request. For 
information please write to: 

The Secretary, Department of Foreign 
Affairs, Canberra, A.C.T. 2600 
(Attention: Information and Cultural 
Relations Branch). 

Inquiries about publications for sale 
should be sent to the: 


Assistant Director 

Sales and Distribution 

Australian Government Publishing Service 
P.O. Box 84 

Canberra, A.C.T. 2600 


* For sale. 
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Australian 
Foreign 
Affairs 
Record 


June 1974 @® Volume 45 @ Number 6 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator D. R. Willesee, began in 
mid-June the first visit to Latin America by an 
Australian Foreign Minister. 


On the front cover of this issue Senator Willesee is shown with 
the Argentine Foreign Minister, Sr. Alberto J. Vignes, 

before the signing of a joint statement emphasising the need for 
greater economic and political co-operation between the 

two countries within the framework of multi-lateral relations. 


An article on Senator Willesee’s visit appears in 
this issue on page 380. 





Published for the Department of Foreign Affairs by the Australian Government Publishing Service 





Developing the diplomatic trainee 352 Major 


Foreign Affairs Officers in Canberra have responsibilities including Articles 
assessing the flow of information from overseas posts, preparing 
and submitting advice on foreign policy matters to the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and maintaining relations with foreign 
representatives in Australia. In overseas posts they are the 
official representatives of the Australian Government. This 
article outlines the training of Australia’s diplomatic trainees. 


Romania’s role in Eastern Europe 358 


In 1962 Romanian assertion of economic independence contributed 
in part to the shelving of the Soviet plan for intergation of Eastern 
Europe economies. Later, in 1964 Romania formulated a much 
more independent foreign policy. This article traces the history of 
the small Balkan State and its present-day contribution to the 
detente process. 





Australia’s Foreign Relations 364 Shorter 

Foreign Affairs and the Press 374 Articles 
The Foreign Minister's Visit to Latin America 380 
President Ne Win’s Visit to Australia 382 
The Prime Minister Announces his Cabinet 383 
President Nixon's Visit to the Middle East 384 
The USSR—Background to the Soviet Elections 386 
The Rhodesian Elections 3387 
The New Thai Governent 388 
The New Government in Bonn 389 
Sixth Special Session of UN General Assembly 390 
Yugoslavia: The Tenth Party Congress 392 
Australia’s Cultural Relations 393 
The Israeli-Syrian Disengagement Agreement 393 
The New French Government 394 


Official 336 Australian Dairy Cattle in Malaysia: 
Statements By the Australian Information Service 


396 Ghanaian educationist in Australia: 
By the Australian Information Service 


396 Representation in Jamaica: 
On 21 May by the Minister for Foreign Affairs 


397 Syrian-Israeli Military Disengagement Agreement: 
On 30 May by the Minister for Foreign Affairs 


398 Australian Citizenship Procedure: 
On 2 June by the Department of Labor and Immigration 


398 Public comment by Public Servants: 
On 2 June by the Prime Minister 


398 UN Presidency: Australia’s Candidature: 
On 4 June by the Prime Minister 


399 French Nuclear Tests: Foreign Minister's Statement: 
On 10 June by the Minister for Foreign Affairs 


399 Trade Surplus in May: 
On 11 June by the Minister for Overseas Trade 


400 Appointment of Ambassador to the Holy See: 
On 12 June by the Minister for Foreign Affairs 


400 New Australian High Commissioner to New Zealand: 
On 12 June by the Minister for Foreign Affairs 


400 Australian Representation at African Summit: 
On 14 June by the Minister for Foreign Affairs 


401 French Nuclear Test: 
On 17 June by the Prime Minister 


403 Chinese Nuclear Test: 
On 18 June by the Prime Minister 


403 Australian Statement at International Atomic Energy 
Agency Board of Governors Meeting: 


On 21 June by the Department of Foreign Affairs 


405 Japanese Prime Minister to Visit Australia: 
On the 25 June by the Prime Minister 


405 Overseas Visit by Minister for Transport: 
On the 19 and 20 June by the Australian Minister for Transport 


405 The British Nuclear Weapons Test: 
On the 25 June by the Prime Minister 





Regular 406 Calendar of Conferences 


Features : 
409 Representation 


410 ‘Diary of International Events—June 





All money values in $ Australian unless otherwise stated. 


Australias New Deputy Prime Minister 





Dr James Ford Cairns, Australian Labor Party Member for the seat of Lalor in Victoria, who, 
following the May elections, was elected Deputy Prime Minister by the Labor Party Caucus. 
Dr Cairns also holds the portfolio of Overseas Trade. Born in 1914 in Melbourne, Dr Cairns 
obtained the degrees of Ph.D.M.Comm. at the University of Melbourne. He first entered the 
House of Representatives as Member for Yarra in 1955 and became Minister for Overseas 
Trade and Minister for Secondary Industry when the Labor Party was returned to power in 
the elections of December 1972. 
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Training is a continuous pro- 
cess in diplomacy as much as 
in any other profession. 





Developing the diplomatic 


trainee 


URING his or her first 

year in the Depart- 
ment the trainee foreign 
service officer is subjected 
to training which is both 
intense and challenging. 
The diplomatic trainee 
having emerged from a 
rigorous selection process, 
arrives in Canberra early in 
January and reports for 
duty in the Department of 
Foreign Affairs. From the 
first day of his arrival his 
training begins. With fellow 
trainees, he spends the first 
week in the Department, 
taking part in what is known 
as the ‘Induction Course’. 
This is designed to intro- 
duce the trainee to the 


ke 


Operations of the Depart- 
ment and to the Australian 
Government Service as a 
whole, and to explain in 
some detail the Australian 
system of government, with 
an emphasis on federal 
rather than state aspects. 
The members of the 1974 
induction course were 
addressed on federal poli- 
tics by Ministers of the 
Government and officers 
from the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and the 
Public Service Board, and 
by political journalists. 

The trainee then begins 
his first assignment on a 
‘Desk’.* He then spends 
the next three months as 


the junior officer in one of 
the many sections of the 
Department. He may find 
himself on a political desk, 
in a section dealing with 
Australia’s international 
legal affairs or with inter- 
national economic policy 
(a field which is shared 
with a number of other 
departments) or with the 
Australian Government's 
involvement in the United 
Nations and all of its activi- 
ties. The trainee might also 


* The term ‘Desk’ is used in the 
Department of Foreign Affairs to denote 
an office which is responsible for ser- 
vicing the Australian missions in a 
specific area, such as the Americas desk 
the Indonesia desk, and the China- 
Korea desk. 





be assigned to the Publica- 
tions and Information and 
Cultural Relations Sections 
or to some of the adminis- 
trative sections such as the 
Post Liaison Unit or to 
Organisation, Staffing and 
Training. 


Daily Routine 


While working in the 
Department the trainee will 
become familiar with the 
day-to-day routine of his 
section and will be given 
ample opportunity, under 
the close supervision of his 
Section Head, to try his 
hand at first drafts of replies 
to parliamentary questions, 
of replies to ministerial cor- 
respondence, to research 
the background to help in 
the preparation of submis- 
sions to the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, or to draft 
articles for any of the De- 


The goal of every young Australian diplomat is to represent his country as an Ambas- 
sador. Here Peter Henderson, a 1951 trainee and now Australian Ambassador to the 
Philippines, signs the Memorandum of Understanding on the Development Assistance 
Program for the province of Zamboanga del Sur with the Philippines Foreign Secretary, 
General Carlos P. Romulo. Looking on, seated from left are: Under-Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, Manuel Collantes and Public Works Secretary, David Consunki, and Australian 
Second Secretary, Andrew Engel (extreme right). 


partment’s numerous publi- 
cations, as well as the more 
routine tasks of drafting 
memoranda and telegrams 
in reply to messages sent 
by Australian missions in 
his area of responsibility. 
During his time in the 
section he will also be 
responsible for keeping in 
touch with other sections 
of the Department or with 
other government depart- 
ments regarding matters in 
which several branches of 
the Australian Government 
have an interest. He will 
learn the value of keeping 
up to date with a wide 
range of magazines and 
newspapers, and of keeping 
himself informed by reading 
articles of interest in jour- 
nals of international affairs. 
He will also read the hun- 
dreds of reports that flow 
into the Department from 
overseas. 


Training Course 


Early in April the trainee 
moves to another, more 
formal, stage of his training 
when he joins one of the 
two annual Foreign Service 
Training Courses run by the 
Department of Foreign 
Affairs. Each course is 
attended both by Australian 
trainees and by overseas 
diplomatic officers, who are 
usually, but not always, 
junior officers in their own 
ministries, from countries of 
Africa, of the Pacific (partic- 
ularly Papua New Guinea) 
and of Asia. The 1974 
courses each consist of 
about 40 participants ; while 
20 or so Australian trainees 


leave their desks to join the 
course, their colleagues re- 
main behind, either working 
in the same section in which 
they have spent the previous 
three months or being ro- 
tated to other areas of the 
Department in order both 
to broaden their range of 
experience and to meet the 
heavy demands of staffing. 
This group will join the 
Second Training Course 
when the trainees on the 
first course return to Desks. 
The Foreign Service Training 
Course could be defined 
in broad terms as a seminar 
in international relations. 
The course is not primarily 
designed to fill in the gaps 
in the academic training of 
the participants, who have 
a variety of professional 
training, from classicists to 
dentists, from lawyers to 
historians. In addition to 


the academic disparities, the 





Mr John Buckley, Third Secretary at the 
Australian Embassy in Jakarta, talks with 
Hadi Soesastro of the Centre for 
Strategic and International Studies in 
Jakarta. 
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Diplomatic trainees from countries outside Australia who attended the 1974 train- 
ing course conducted by the Department of Foreign Affairs in Canberra. They are 
(front row, from left) Mr K. Maaruf from Malaysia, Mr R. Shangali from Tanzania; 
Mr B. Tuladhar from Nepal and Mr W. Ephraim from Papua New Guinea. In the 
second row are (from left) Mr D. Gaminadu from Papua New Guinea, Mr S. Sergi, 
Director of Foreign Service Training Mr A. Mong from Papua New Guinea and 
Mr K. Franklin, Manager of the Foreign Service Training Course. 


overseas participants add a 
further element of difference 
through their variety of 
experience and cultural 
backgrounds. It should also 
be remembered that the 
craft of diplomacy is not 
taught but it is learnt over 
a long period of patient 
apprenticeship. The course, 
then, selects a number of 
areas of interest and exam- 
ines topics in each area in 
such a way as to introduce 
the trainees to an approach 
to the subjects which is 
unique to a foreign affairs 
officer. The course for 1974 
has been divided into three 
broad areas, namely inter- 
national relations, inter- 
national law and inter- 
national economics. 


Individual Development 


The first few weeks of the 
course are devoted to inter- 
national politics, and the 
current situation in a num- 
ber of continents such as 
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Latin America, Africa, Asia 
is examined in a series of 
seminars. Two days for 
example are devoted to 
discussions of African 
affairs and during this time 
the trainees are addressed 
by African Heads of Mission 
resident in Canberra, by 
academics, by the desk 
officers from the relevant 
sections in this Department 
and by officers from other 
government departments 
who are interested in Aus- 
tralia's relations with the 
various countries of Africa. 
Course members who are 
from Africa also speak to 
their fellow trainees both 
about their own particular 
country and about general 
developments in their 


region. The benefits derived 


from the course are in pro- 
portion to the direct partici- 
pation by the trainees them- 
selves who are both en- 
couraged to teach their col- 
leagues individually about 


their own specialties and to 
take part in group exercises. 
The large training group is 
divided, therefore, into half 
a dozen or so ‘syndicate’ 
groups. Each ‘syndicate’ has 
a leader who is responsible 
for organising the work of 
the group and for present- 
ing a group report on a 
particular problem posed by 
the session co-ordinator. 
Each trainee takes his turn 
in leading his group so that 
all can exercise their talents 
of leadership and of persu- 
asion to ensure the maxi- 
mum group co-operation. 
Not all exercises, however, 
are done in groups. There is 
plenty of scope to develop 
an individual style in such 
activities as public speak- 
ing, economic. reporting, 
and the record-of-conversa- 
tion exercise where a trainee 
learns the art of interview- 
ing an officer of the Foreign 
Ministry and of afterwards 
recording the interview for 
the purpose of informing 
his Own government at 
home. In order to write a 
successful record the 
trainee must first carefully 
prepare his questions, have 
a clear idea in mind of 
what his desk officer at 
home would be interested 
in reading, and must then 
develop the subject during 
the conversation in such a 
way as to obtain as much 
information as possible from 
the officer being inter- 
viewed. In order to do this 
the atmosphere should be 
as relaxed as the situation 
permits and the questions 
should not be presented in 
an abrupt or blunt fashion. 
At the conclusion of the 
interview the trainee pre- 
pares a written record after 
arranging his material in a 
more logical order without 


distorting either the content 
or the format of the inter- 
view. 


Embassy Visit 


In order to observe at 
first hand the work of a 
diplomat abroad, visits are 
arranged to various embas- 
sies in Canberra. Members 
of this year’s first Foreign 
Service Course spent half a 
day at the Canadian High 
Commission and at the 
Embassy of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. Dur- 
ing the visit the Head of 
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issues which are current 
and important both to Aus- 
tralia and to the international 
community in general, such 
as development aid, the 
international balance of pay- 
ments question, the ‘energy, 
crisis’, and foreign invest- 
ment. 


During the two weeks 
devoted to international law, 
topics such as the law of 
the sea, the legal effect of 
decisions of international 


organisations like the UN, 
treaties, extradition, human 
rights, 


protection of the 





Miss Janet Tomi, Third Secretary at the Australian High Commission in Ottawa, 
discusses a report with Mr Greg Urwin, Second Secretary, in his office. 


Mission and members of 
his staff spoke to the group 
on the role of the Embassy 
in Canberra, on the range 
of its activities and more 
specifically of their own 
particular tasks and daily 
routines as Ambassador, 
Counsellor, Cultural Attache, 
Commercial Counsellor and, 
of course, Third Secretary. 
Government Ministers, jour- 
nalists and executives from 
Australian manufacturing 
and mining industries also 
discuss with members of 
the Foreign Service Course 


environment, law relating 
to outer space, are all intro- 
duced to the trainees by 
academics, international 
lawyers, and practising 
diplomats from the Depart- 
ment’s own legal division 
as well as by legal officers 
from other government de- 
partments such as that of 
the Attorney-General. 


Familiarisation 


The other major compo- 
nent of the foreign service 
course is the familiarisation 
visits to various regions of 


Australia. These visits are 
designed to bring the Aus- 
tralian members of the 
course completely up to 
date with developments in 
their own country so that 
when they are representing 
it overseas they will be able 
to speak with first-hand 
knowledge of the latest 
developments in mining, in 
the rural industry as well as 
in heavy industry. For the 
Overseas participants of the 
course the visits will expand 
their impressions of Aus- 
tralia and Australians which 
they have gained while in 
Canberra. It is also most 
important for all the trainees 
to meet a wide cross- 
section of Australian society 
and to gain a better insight 
into the three levels of 
government, namely the 
local, state and federal by 
seeing how they work at 
first hand. The trainees may 
meet Lord Mayors of cities, 
State Premiers, trade union 
leaders, prominent figures 
in Australian cultural life, 
heads of industry as well as 
popular heroes of the Aus- 
tralian sporting scene. Dur- 
ing these visits the working 
relationships which have 
been formed between the 
Australian and the visiting 
diplomats in the seminar 
room become genuine 
friendships which in many 
cases last throughout their 
entire career, as almost in- 
evitably they can expect to 
meet each other at inter- 
national conferences and at 
Overseas postings. 


At the end of the 10- 
week course the overseas 
participants usually undergo 
a period of attachment, for 
about one month, at an 
Australian mission in a 
country where the trainee's 
Own government does not 
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Miss Penelope Turner, Third Secretary at the Australian Embassy, Bonn. 


have any representation. 
While on this attachment 
the trainee puts into practice 
some of the skills and ideas 
which he has gained during 
his time in Canberra. For 
the Australians it is back to 
the Department and to a 
new assignment at a desk. 


Language Aptitude 

By this time, rumours of 
first postings are in the air, 
but before the final selec- 
tion is made the trainee's 
language aptitude is tested. 
If he is found suitable, the 
trainee has the opportunity 
to indicate his interest in 
whether he would like to 
spend some time in learning 
one of the more difficult 
languages such as Chinese, 
Japanese or Russian. In 
some cases, trainees who 
already speak these lan- 
guages are sent to do inten- 
sive post-graduate courses 
in the language before their 
posting to that country. 
Although the Department 
places great importance on 
the linguistic abilities of its 
officers, it must be remem- 
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bered that linguistic ability 
alone does not guarantee 
entry into the Australian 
Diplomatic Service, but it is 
the personal and intellectual 
qualities of the applicant 
rather than the content of 
his academic training that 
are important. As well as 
people selected for special- 
ised language training, the 
Department provides shorter 
courses for officers and 
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Mr John Buckley, Third Secretary at the Australian Embassy_in Jakarta. 


their wives in less difficult 
languages such as French or 
Malay; in all cases officers 
are always encouraged 
and assisted to learn the 
language of the country to 
which they will be posted. 
Then, at the end of the 
first year the trainee usually 
gets his first promotion, and 
shaking off his novice’s title 
becomes a Foreign Affairs 
Officer Class | and prepares 
himself for the call from 
Personnel which will send 
him to any one of Aus- 
tralia’s 75 missions abroad. 
There he will find new chal- 
lenges and new rewards. 
His tasks will be many but 
will fall into three main 
categories, namely negotia- 
tion, reporting and repre- 
sentation. 


Overseas Posting 


As a Third Secretary he 
may be part of a delegation 
which is engaged in nego- 
tiations to draw up an 
international treaty of which 
Australia is a party. In most 
cases he will be regularly 
negotiating with desk offi- 
cers in the Foreign Ministry 
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An artist's impression of the Australian High Commission Chancery in Singapore, one of 75 Australian missions abroad to which 


the young diplomat can be posted. 


of his host country in ex- 
changing information and 
views On matters of mutual 
interest. If posted to the 
United Nations he might be 
negotiating with his col- 
leagues from other missions 
in order to secure their 
support for the candidature 
of an Australian to be elected 
to one of the many com- 
mittees of the UN, or in 
persuading representatives 
of other countries to accept 
a particular draft resolution 
or to vote with Australia on 
a particular issue. 

In his reporting activities 
he will quickly learn that it 
is not the job of a diplomat 
to compete with the news- 
papers in gathering infor- 
mation: rather it is to exam- 
ine objectively, yet sympa- 
thetically, current develop- 
ments in social, political, 
cultural, and economic life 
of the country of his posting. 


Finally, he will find that 
he is representing Australia 
at all times, even to the 
extent that on occasions he 
will no longer have a name 
or an individual personality 
but that he will be simply 
the Australian Third Secre- 
tary, with his conduct and 
actions being judged 
accordingly. He will have to 
be tolerant, sympathetic, 
sensitive to the various cur- 
rents at work in that country 
and will have to have a 
constitution of iron and a 
stomach to match, as in 
order to represent Australia 
best he will have to culti- 
vate, both socially and pro- 
fessionally, a large circle of 
local residents and not just 
his colleagues in the local 
diplomatic corps. 


It is unfortunately the 
social representational acti- 
vities that, because of their 


very nature, attract the most 
attention and are perhaps 
the primary source of most 
misconceptions about the 
life of a diplomat as being 
one of short black jackets 
and striped pants, of end- 
less cocktail parties and 
glamorous functions. It 
should be remembered that 
‘bent card’ diplomacy was 
already an anachronism by 
the late 19th century when 
the arena of diplomacy was 
shifted from the Court to the 
international negotiating 
table. 


By this time, the Third 
Secretary's formal training 
will be over but he will find 
himself fully committed to a 
profession which will pro- 
vide him, by constant ex- 
posure to new experiences 
and challenges, with oppor- 
tunities to develop to the 
full all his talents. 
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Romania’s role in |s 


Eastern Europe 


‘Let us sett/e our affairs in 
the Balkans. Your armies 
are in Romania and Bul- 
garia. We have interests, 
missions, agents there. 
Don't let us get at cross- 
purposes in small ways. So 
far as Britain and Russia 
are concerned, how would 
it do for you to have 90 per 
cent predominance in Ro- 
mania. for us to have 90 per 
cent of the say in Greece, 
and go 50-50 about Yugo- 
Slavia’. The speaker was 
Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill, meeting the 
USSR's Marshal Stalin in 
Moscow in October 1944. 
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Churchill listed these pro- 
posals on a scrap of paper 
(which also allotted ‘75 per 
cent’ influence in Bulgaria 
to the Soviet Union and 25 
per cent to ‘the others’), 
which he then passed over 
to Stalin who, after ‘a slight 
pause, ticked it. This 
method of settling the af- 
fairs of other nations stirred 
Churchill to go on to say: 
‘Might it not be thought 
rather cynical if it seemed 
we had disposed of these 
issues. so fateful to millions 
of people, in such an off- 
hand manner? Let us burn 
the paper’. 
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This tidy if cynical agree- 
ment was of course illusory 
and settled nothing. It 
simply represented yet an- 
other unsuccessful attempt 
on the part of the Great 
Powers to arrange the af- 
fairs of the Balkans without 
reference to the wishes and 
interests of the proud, inde- 
pendent argumentative 
peoples of this turbulent 
region. Churchill and Stalin 
might usefully have recalled 
that the events leading up 
to the First and Second 
World Wars, had demon- 
strated that no European 
Power or Empire—whether 
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Turkish, Austro-Hungarian, 
Italian or German—had pro- 
fited by its involvement in 
Balkan political turmoils. It 
is true that with the emerg- 
ence of communist govern- 
ments in Yugoslavia, Al- 
bania, Romania and Bul- 
garia immediately after the 
Second World War, it no 
doubt appeared to Stalin 
that the affairs of the region 
had been arranged to his 
liking. But he, too, learned 
his Balkan lesson, and suf- 
fered one of his greatest 
political humiliations, when 
in 1948 Yugoslavia defied 
him and successfully as- 
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serted its political and eco- 
nomic independence of the 
Soviet Union. And, in im- 
probable circumstances in 
1961, tiny Albania also suc- 
cessfully asserted its politi- 
cal independence of the 
Soviet Union. Thus, despite 
the might of the Soviet 
Union, these two Balkan 
nations showed in the sec- 
ond half of the twentieth 
century that characteristi- 
cally independent and in- 
tractable spirit that their 
forebears had shown in the 
nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries. 


Although lacking the 
spectacular history of inde- 
pendence struggles of the 
Slav nations of Yugoslavia, 
and while generally re- 
garded as a peaceful people, 
the Romanians have also 
displayed a resilient streak 
of nationalism; and over 
the last decade in particular 
have demonstrated a not- 
able willingness to assert a 
remarkable degree of eco- 
nomic and political inde- 
pendence of the Soviet 
Union despite a geographi- 
cal position considerably 
more vulnerable than in the 
case of their Yugoslav neigh- 
bours. Reflecting the reali- 
ties of their geo-strategic 
situation and, perhaps, their 
more peaceful nature, the 
Romanians have asserted 
theirindependence less 
dramaticaly and more 
subtly than in the case of 
Yugoslavia or Albania; but 
their policies have been par- 
ticularly appropriate to, and 
indeed, in some ways have 
provided a model for the 
process of flexible compro- 
mise and mutual recogni- 
tion of interests which has 
replaced the rigidity of the 
Cold War and stimulated 
the process of detente in 
Europe today. The Ro- 
manian experience is there- 
fore worth studying. 


The Romanian 
Experience 


The Romanians describe 
themselves with mixed 
pride and apprehension, as 
a Latin island in a Slav sea. 
They trace their origins 
back to the Dacians who in 
1000 B.C. inhabited the 
area north of the Danube 
roughly comprising present- 
day Romania. Following 
Dacian attacks on Rome's 
Danubian provinces, Dacia 
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was invaded and occupied 
by Rome in A.D. 101—107, 
and, with much of the Bal- 
kan peninsula, enjoyed the 
benefits of the Roman civili- 
zation of the time. But 
Dacia was one of the first 
Roman provinces to fall 
under the pressures of the 
Goths from the East, and in 
the third century, the Ro- 
man legions withdrew from 
Dacia. Many Dacians went 
with them, while others 
took to the hills, with their 
Latin language, to reappear 
centuries later as the an- 
cestors of the modern Ro- 
manians. 


For the next two thou- 
sand years the area in- 
habited by the Dacians was 
embroiled in wars, invasions 
and occupations as the 





President Ceausescu. 


Bulgarian, Byzantine, Tur- 
kish and Hungarian em- 
pires asserted their authority 
over various parts of the 
peninsula. Two inde- 
pendent states—the princi- 
palities of Moldavia and 
Wallachia—emerged in the 
13th and 14th centuries 
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within the area now com- 
prising Romania. However, 
they were compelled to 
recognise the suzerainty of 
the expanding Ottoman 
Empire of the 15th century, 
although they managed to 
negotiate a special position 
within the Empire under 
their own princes and local 
aristocracy. With the de- 
cline of the Turkish Empire 
in the 19th century, about 
half of present-day Ro- 
mania came under the rule 
of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire while the other half 
continued under the nomi- 
nal sovereignty of Turkey, 
although in practice real 
control was exercised by 
the Russians. 


During the late 18th and 
19th centuries, a sense of 
national identity had been 
growing among Romanian 
intellectuals, fueled by 
French revolutionary ideals 
and culture which had by 
then penetrated the Bal- 
kans. The turn towards 
French culture was matched 
by the interest which 
France, or at least Napo- 
leon Ill, took in Romania. 
By 1864 he had persuaded 
the other European powers 
to recognise nationalist as- 
pirations in Romania by the 
acceptance of a united and 
autonomous Romanian 
state made up of Moldavia 
and Wallachia. The new 
state survived until World 
War |, which it joined on the 
Allied side and from which 
it emerged with relatively 
bright economic prospects 
and vastly increased terri- 
tory. To the old principali- 
ties of Wallachia and Mol- 
davia were added the pro- 
vince of Transylvania and 
the Territory of Bukovina, 
awarded at the expense of 
the dismembered Austro- 


Hungarian Empire, and the 
north-eastern province of 
Bessarabia, awarded at the 
expense of a Soviet Union 
then weakened by revolu- 
tion. 


Romania's bright future 
was dissipated however 
during the inter-war period 
by maladministration, and 
the unwillingness of the 
small wealthy elite to take 
any real measures to remedy 
the abject poverty of the 
peasants and working class. 
On the outbreak of World 
War Il, Romania, under 
strong German and local 
fascist pressure, entered the 
war on the side of the Axis 
powers. It contributed 
heavily to the German war 
effort suffering severe 
casualties on the Russian 
front. In August 1944, Ro- 
mania accepted Allied sur- 
render terms, but the Soviet 
delayed signing an armistice 
until their armies had occu- 
pied all of Romania. At the 
end of the war, Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina 
were lost to the Soviet 
Union and Southern Du- 
bruja lost to Bulgaria; Ro- 
mania’s economy had been 
virtually destroyed. 


Economic Revival and 
Independence 


The Romanian Commu- 
nist Party, led by Gheorghiu- 
Dej, which seized power in 
1947, closely followed the 
ideological line of the Soviet 
Communist Party, and 
aligned Romania unques- 
tioningly with the Soviet 
Union in the Cold War 
period. Nevertheless, it was 
not long before Romanian 
nationalism asserted itself. 
Indeed, there are good 
grounds for thinking that 
much of the support which 
the Romanian Communist 


Party has among the ordi- 
nary people traces back to 
its successful identification 
with this nationalism by 
securing the withdrawal of 
Russian occupying forces 
in 1958 and holding the 
Soviet Union at arms length 
ever since, by the attention 
given to preserving and 
furthering its separate Ro- 
mance culture, and by mak- 
ing great play of traditional 
heroes, be they aristocrat, 
saint or peasant. 


Romanian nationalism 
first manifested itself clearly 
in the economic field. From 
about 1959, Romanian trade 
had been shifting increas- 
ingly to the West and away 
from the Communist bloc. 
However, if a particular 
date has to be chosen to 
mark a formal assertion of 
economic independence 
and nationalism, it would 
probably have to be 1962. 
At the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance 
(CMEA—the East European 
economic organisation) 
meeting that year, the Soviet 
Union, on proposing a plan 
for what was virtually the 
complete economic inte- 
gration of Eastern Europe, 
relegated Romania to the 
role of a supplier of agri- 
cultural products and raw 
materials. Gheorghiu-Dej 
refused to accept this role, 
and insisted on being per- 
mitted to develop Roma- 
nias Own comprehensive 
industrial base. To do other- 
wise would, in Romania's 
eyes, have condemned it to 
a continuation of the sort of 
economic instability and 
backwardness which had 
plagued it for so many 
years. In response to a 
charge of ‘economic ego- 
ism’ at the meeting when 
Czechoslovakia and East 
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A holiday resort on Romania's Black Sea coast, which now attracts thousands of 


tourists from all over Europe every year. 


Germany complained about 
the shift in Romania's for- 
eign trade, the Romanians 
responded with a sharp 
attack on Soviet trade poli- 
cies and unfulfilled and un- 
fair Soviet contracts which 
in the past had damaged 
the Romanian economy. 


In the years immediately 
after 1962, Romania ex- 
panded greatly its economic 
relations with the developed 
Western economies and has 
continued to pursue a vig- 
orous and pragmatic cam- 





Prime Minister Monea Monescu 


paign to promote trade and 
economic relations with all 
countries, irrespective of 
their political alignments. 
The refusal in 1962 to 
accept the Soviet-devised 
role of a supplier of raw 
materials also stimulated 
Romania's sluggish dom- 
estic economy, to the ex- 
tent that during the 1960s 
it had one of the fastest 
economic growth rates in 
the world. Notwithstanding 
the low base from which it 
started, the rate of progress 
was such that by 1973 
Romania was not insignifi- 
cant as an East European 
industrial economy. Even in 
the area of agriculture, 
where production had 
dropped by about 50 per 
cent following the collec- 
tivisation of farms in the 
early 1950s there were con- 
siderable advances. 


The Romanian assertion 
of economic independence 
in 1962 had wider reper- 
cussions. It contributed in 
part to the shelving of the 
Soviet plan for integration 
of Eastern Europe econo- 
mies, which enabled the 
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economies of the other 
East European countries to 
develop more independent 
lines than would otherwise 
have been the case. The 
co-operation within the 
Eastern bloc which did and 
does take place has been 
to a large extent on the 
basis of co-operation and 
negotiation between sepa- 
rate economies, rather than 
a single system directed 
from Moscow. 


Independence in 
Foreign Policy 


Romanian economic 
independence was soon 
followed by a much more 
independent foreign policy. 
In 1964 Romania formu- 
lated what Western ob- 
servers described as ‘The 
Romanian Declaration of 





Romanian heavy industry: scene in a Bucharest factory making gear equipment for a 
variety of uses. 
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Independence’, in which 
were set out its since oft- 
repeated principles govern- 
ing relations between states : 
sovereignty, independence, 
and non-interference in the 
internal affairs of another 
country. This statement has 
been the dominant theme 
of Romanian political as 
well as economic develop- 
ment since then. 


From that date Romanian 
foreign policy has mani- 
fested its independence in 
a series of policies and acts 
often departing even more 
radically than Yugoslavia’s 
from the standard Eastern 
European line. Thus, al- 
though a member, it has 
refused to allow Warsaw 
Pact military manoeuvres 
on its own territory, with 
the exception of staff or 


technical exercises. In the 
Conference on Security and 
Co-operation in Europe 
(CSCE) it has strongly 
urged the removal of all 
foreign troops from other 
countries and the cessation 
of military manoeuvres near 
the borders of other coun- 
tries. In 1967, it established 
relations with the Federal 
Republic of Germany and 
in the same year was the 
sole Eastern European 
country to retain diplomatic 
relations with Israel and to 
attempt an even-handed 
policy towards the Arab- 
Israeli dispute. It retained 
the same attitude through- 
out and since the recent 
Middle East War. (The 
existence of a significant 
and fairly influential Jewish 
population may have con- 
tributed to Romania's 
adoption of a neutral atti- 
tude on Middle Eastern 
questions.) It alone among 
the Eestern Europeans has 
maintained diplomatic rela- 
tions with Chile after the 
military coup in that country. 


Perhaps Romania's most 
notable exercise in inde- 
pendence has been its 
public repudiation of the 
Brezhnev doctrine of lim- 
ited sovereignty. During 
and immediately after the 
Soviet invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia, Romania con- 
certed closely with Yugo- 
slavia and criticised the 
Soviet Union strongly and 
explicitly for its actions. 
With hindsight the logic of 
Romania's actions is, of 
course, clear. The fate of 
Czechoslovakia, and its ex 
post facto ideological justi- 
fication in the Brezhnev 
doctrine, were contrary to 
the basic principles of Ro- 
manian policy, and a threat 
to Romania's own position. 


Romania has also con- 
sistently maintained that the 
internal policy of China in 
implementing socialism and 
communism is its own affair, 
and has refused to take 
part in the criticism of 
Peking for ideological devi- 
ation that has been levelled 
by all other Eastern Euro- 
pean countries. Moreover, 
it has fostered close political 
and economic relations with 
China. The latest example 
of its application of its gen- 
eral principles of inter-state 
relations to relations be- 
tween socialist states is its 
reaction to the tentative 
proposals for a further 
World Communist Confe- 
rence; President Ceausescu 
in a recent newspaper inter- 
view made it clear that 
Romania's participation in 
any such conference was 
dependent upon an under- 
taking that it should not 
discuss the internal or ideo- 
logical affairs of any other 
socialist country (i.e. China) 
and that any decision 
reached should be unani- 
mous and not in any way 
binding on the partici- 
pants. 


Contribution of Detente 


After the repression and 
failures of previous cen- 
turies, the post war Govern- 
ment of Romania has had 
to search for an economic 
and political system which 
would not only guarantee 
internal political and eco- 
nomic stability, but also 
satisfy the nationalistic aspi- 
rations of its people. The 
assertion of economic inde- 
pendence of the Soviet 
bloc, and the 1964 state- 
ment of principles of inter- 
state relations were no 
doubt largely directed to- 
wards these ends. The price 
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The pig raising plant on a Romanian collective farm which produces about 150,000 
pigs a year. 
of internal political and European partners, emulate 


economic stability has how- 
ever been a high degree of 
strict Communist Party con- 
trol which in domestic terms 
does not reflect the flexi- 
bility of external policies. 


Inevitably Romanian poli- 
cies towards economic and 
political independence were 
said to be directed against 
the pressures of her enor- 
mous neighbour, the Soviet 
Union. But this is probably 
too narrow a way of view- 
ing this situation. The Ro- 
manian theory of inter-state 
relations and consequent 
Romanian initiatives such 
as recognition of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, 
economic approaches to 
the West, and more broadly, 
its disavowal of bloc poli- 
cies and the confrontation 
of the Cold War, intro- 
duced on to the East Euro- 
pean scene a remarkable 
element of flexibility and 
hope—enhanced particu- 
larly by the fact that the 
Soviet Union, despite its 
dominating position, was 
willing to tolerate, and in- 
deed, with its other East 





these flexible policies and 
thus move towards the 
present process of detente 
between East and West. In 
these terms Romanian poli- 
cies of the last decade can 
be seen as making an im- 
portant contribution to the 
detente process. 
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Senator D. R. Willesse, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


The following is the text of a speech by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator D. R. 
Willesee, at the opening of the Fourth National 
Conference of the Australian Institute of 
International Affairs in Adelaide on 15 June 
1974. 


I am very glad to have been afforded by the 
Australian Institute of International Affairs the 
opportunity to open your National Conference 
in Adelaide. First, I am glad because the Labor 
Government was returned, less than a month 
ago, partly I believe because of the pride 
Australians now feel in the new standing of 
Australia overseas, which in turn I think owes 
much to the initiatives we have taken in 
foreign policy. 

Secondly, I am pleased because we believe 
it is important to involve the Australian people 
as much as possible in the public discussion of 
foreign affairs options open to the Australian 
Government. In this respect I would like to 
acknowledge the particular debt of this Gov- 
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‘The first duty of Government is to 
recognise and comprehend the world as 
it actually is, not as we might conceive 
or wish it to be.’ 


ernment to institutions like the AIHA and the 
Australian Institute of Political Science, for 
the way in which they have helped to articulate 
and channel informed discussion about foreign 
policy. It is often said that the policies on 
which the Government was elected in 1972 
were policies clearly worked out in detail over 
a lengthy period, and I believe that is largely 
true, in foreign policy no less than in other 
fields. Yet it is also true that a party in opposi- 
tion can have no more than a very broad idea 
of what it wishes to do when it gets into office, 


and that these broad ideas need to 
be given shape and direction before 
they can be implemented. The Govern- 


ment elected in December 1972 more than 
most is the beneficiary of a more constructive, 
revitalised and imaginative debate in the 
Australian community about foreign policy, 
and its policies are the better as a result. 


Thirdly, I am especially pleased to be able to 
address a conference with the particular theme 
you have chosen—Australian Foreign Policy in 


the 1970s—Advance Australia Where? Aus- 
tralian foreign policy has, I believe, gone 
through a period of important and substantial 
change since December 1972, one result of 
which is that our policies are now up to date. 
It is instructive to reflect on how painless, rela- 
tively speaking, that process was, and how well 
accepted the changes have become. If there 
were one result from last month’s election 
which no one would dispute it is that foreign 
affairs has ceased to be an issue of major pol- 
itical contention amongst the people of Austra- 
lia. I would be less than human if I did not 
admit to deriving some partisan satisfaction 
from this state of affairs. Yet beyond partisan- 
ship, I believe that the people of Australia 
will be the better served for the fact that 
debate about the future course of foreign 
policy can take place in a more rational way, 
less oriented to narrow party political advan- 
tage. For too long foreign policy has been used 
almost solely as a weapon of internal political 
propaganda. This in turn limited the options of 
previous governments in the foreign policy 
field. Now, I believe, we can look with some 
confidence to a situation in which Australians 
can be united in discussing ways of sustaining 
and strengthening in the future a national con- 
sensus the basis for which already exists. 

In this talk I would like to avoid two courses 
which seem to me inappropriate at this time, 
although both were tempting. The first course I 
do not want to take is to engage in the kind 
of justification and defence of past policies by 
which politicians are so much attracted at 
election time. I don’t think I need to do that 
now. The second course I want to avoid is to 
engage in a grand tour of the various trouble 
spots around the world, treating you to my 
predictions of what is going to happen and 
why. For that kind of crystal ball gazing you 
would need to go to a more professional for- 
tune teller than I am. 


Rather I want to attempt to do three other 
things. Firstly, I want to speak about the equip- 
ment with which the Government has provided 
itself for looking at, for informing itself about, 
for analysing and assessing the much more 
complex and diverse world in which foreign 
policy is nowadays made. Secondly, I want to 
speak briefly about the beliefs and principles 
the Government brings to decisions about 
foreign policy; and thirdly, I would like to look 
at several areas which it seems to me ought to 
be the priorities for Australia in the world of 
the 1970s. 
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The decisions about where we go from here 
rest as they have always done on the same 
two basic determinants, domestic priorities and 
overseas trends and developments. It is a truism 
that the more countries become complex 
societies within themselves, the more closely 
intertwined they are with other countries, the 
more one must look to a much wider range of 
factors in deciding upon appropriate foreign 
affairs policies. Unfortunately for people in my 
position this inter-relationship and inter-action 
of domestic and foreign policies is a phenome- 
non of our age: The Congress of Vienna might 
still be sitting if Talleyrand had to look over 
his shoulder at the votes of French farmers or 
if Castlereagh had to take into account the 
consequences of the international operations of 
ICI. But, while in the past it may have been 
possible to keep these areas separate or to keep 
one function of our overseas relations distinct 
from another, there is today no way of avoid- 
ing a spillover. Whereas, for instance, it was 
once maintained that our treatment of Austra- 
lian Aboriginies was a matter exclusively of 
domestic concern, or that foreign trade should 
Operate unregulated by governments, no Aus- 
tralian government would now credibly be able 
to maintain such positions. Just as exploitation 
of our resources has become at home a matter 
in which any government must interest itself, 
so international trade in these resources has 
become too important a matter, for buyers 
and sellers alike, to be left solely to private 
companies. 


The context in which Australia’s foreign 
relations are conducted has therefore become 
much more complex and demanding. Merely 
in order to see the implications of this, the 
first duty of government is to recognise and 
comprehend the world as it actually is, not 
as we might conceive or wish it to be. That is 
a cardinal principle of the way this govern- 
ment has approached foreign policy. Australia, 
if it is to serve national interests in an effect- 
ive manner, can no longer afford to impose on 
international events interpretations at variance 
with the facts. As an example of what can 
otherwise happen, I believe: that for too long 
unreasoning fear was encouraged to play too 
large a part in Australians’ perception of, and 
response to, international events: so too was 
the desire not to appear to differ with our 
allies, even when we may have had private 
views of our own. Successive Australian gov- 
ernments were led by some such combination 
of extraneous factors to deny the reality of 
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Senator Willesee paying a recent courtesy call on Colonel I. K. Acheampong, Head of State of Ghana and Chairman 
of the National Redemption Council. 


the existence of the People’s Republic of 
China, to exert disproportionate efforts and 
resources to prevent China taking its rightful 
place in the community of nations, and to 
commit and retain forces in a remote civil 
war in Viet-Nam. An era was based on those 
particular false perceptions and we are a 
healthier, a saner people for its passing. 

In order to give effect to this principle— 
in order, that is to say, to be sure that we 
are seeing the world whole, and seeing it un- 
blinkered by glasses of rosy or another tint— 
a very great part of the Government’s effort 
has been and will be expended on getting for 
itself its own information on which to base 
its policies, and its own wide range of sources 
and contacts with other countries from which 
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that information can be derived. We must, 
that is to say, be self-reliant as far as informa- 
tion is concerned: we must wherever practic- 
able be self-reliant as to our representation 
Overseas: if we are neither, we do not even 
have the prerequisites for a policy that is in- 
formed and independent. I would like to make 
a few remarks under each of these heads to 
show why it is that the Government has de- 
voted so much of its efforts to ensuring self- 
reliance in these spheres. 


Information: 


Until recent years Australia was content not 
only to let others think that this country was 
at best a pale reflection, at worst a client of 
our great and powerful friends, but itself to 


think and react like those with which it was 
allied. We suffered doubly from this situation. 
Internationally Australia was seen to have 
little distinctive identity or personality of its 
own. While at home our whole outlook on 
regional and international affairs became col- 
oured by the perceptions and information we 
tended to accept so unquestioningly from our 
friends. However much Australia might intu- 
itively have reacted the same way as its allies, 
the constant stream of information originating 
from these sources inevitably reinforced the 


common approach and inhibited divergent 
assessments. I am not suggesting that the 


abundant foreign intelligence to which we had 
access was so slanted that its objective value 
was compromised or that Australia failed to 
make use of its own diplomatic channels to 
keep informed of trends and developments 
abroad. We welcomed then, as we do now, the 
flow of data received from friendly overseas 
sources, but our evaluation of this information 
is now more searching than ever before and 
less prone to uncritical acceptance. But the 
most important requirement of all is to ex- 
pand and intensify our information gathering 
activities so as to lessen our dependence on 
foreign sources and enhance our ability to 
assess situations in a manner best suited to 
Australian requirements and aims. Only by 
these means will it be possible for us to deter- 
mine our own perceptions of Australia’s place 
and role in international affairs in full know- 
ledge of all the relevant facts and factors, 
without unconsciously or subconsciously 
adopting the perceptions of others. There will 
of course be many occasions on which we 
shall continue to see eye to eye with our allies. 
But we should now have the satisfaction of 
knowing that these shared positions are all the 
stronger for being based on an independently 
reached appreciation of all the salient factors. 
In areas of disagreement we shall be in a posi- 
tion to state our arguments in an informed 
reasonable and logical manner. Therein lies the 
foundations of mutual respect between nations. 


Representation and recognition: 


To diversify and deepen our knowledge of 
what is happening internationally and how it 
affects Australia, the Government has em- 
barked on an ambitious program to make our 
diplomatic representation Overseas more geo- 
graphically widespread and less dependent on 
ideological preconceptions. We have recog- 
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nised and opened up diplomatic relations with 
a wide range of countries in all parts of the 
world. Especially in those continents which 
tended in the past not to receive a fair share 
of Australian attention, like Africa and Latin 
America: and we have tried also to give sub- 
stance to those relations in appropriate ways. 
There are, however, some popular misunder- 
standings, if not misconceptions about the 
terms I have just used to signify our decision 
to enter into official contact with other states. 





Closer links are being developed between Australia and 
Mexico following the Prime Minister’s 1973 visit. Here 
Mr Whitlam holds discussions with the Mexican President 
Lic. Luis Echeverria, during their meeting at Los Pinos 
(the residence of the President). 


For the Australian Government, recognition 
and the establishment of diplomatic relations 
are neutral acts, implying necessarily neither 
approval or disapproval of the government 
of the country concerned. A decision to move 
towards this more formal state of relations is 
initially a political, not a legal act, and the 
legal consequences which flow from these pro- 
cedures are themselves subject to political evo- 
lution. It is possible to get bogged down in a 
great deal of nonsense about doctrines of 
recognition, about whom it is correct or indeed 
legal to deal with, and so on. These doctrines 
mainly lead to the kind of sterility of approach 
more suited to the study of palaeontology than 
the practice of present-day diplomacy. Our 
simple objective is to make such contacts as 
will enable us to be as well informed as pos- 
sible of the policies, activities and likely im- 
pact on the course of events, particularly in 
Australia’s own region, of bodies and groups 
in a position to influence those events. Let me 
illustrate. 
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The Government has in the last 18 months 
opened missions or accredited diplomatic rep- 
resentatives to no less than 21 countries in 
Asia, Africa, Latin America and Europe. 
These are the nations that satisfy the nor- 
mally accepted criteria of statehood. Yet even 
here significant gaps remain. We hope soon 
for example to be able to announce estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations with North 
Korea. Though Australia supports the ultimate 
objective of Korean reunification, we must 
realistically accept that for the present there 
exist two independent states on the Korean 
pensinsula, and that in the interests of stability 
in that area and eventual peaceful accommo- 
dation between them, the international com- 
munity should be prepared to treat with both 
North and South Korea. 


Australia recently voted in favour of the 
admission of Guinea Bissau to the World 
Health Organisation and intends to treat that 
vote as recognition of that entity. In so doing 
we have given expression not only to the fact 
that Guinea Bissau possesses the attributes 
of statehood but to our support for the legiti- 
mate aspirations of black Africans still denied 
their inalienable right to  self-determination 
and independence. Developments in the Portu- 
guese colonies of Angola and Mozambique 
may make a similar course appropriate in their 
case, and we will be ready through the United 
Nations to assist them in achieving their right- 
ful place in the world community. It is true 
that admitting national liberation movements 
to international meetings and our informal 
contacts with, for example, the PRG in Viet- 
Nam and GRUNK in Cambodia, do not neces- 
sarily entail approval of their policies or the 
way in which they have set about achieving 
them: still less does this require the Govern- 
ment to move towards official recognition. But 
to deny their existence altogether would be to 
put one’s head in the sand and ignore the 
lessons of the past. 


Thirdly, while as members of the United 
Nations and Commonwealth of Nations we 
have access to a wide range of views and ex- 
periences which are invaluable for keeping our 
policies relevant and contemporary, we hope 
to supplement that access through our already 
achieved observer status at meetings of the 
Organisation of American States and the An- 
dean Pact, and through building up contact 
with the Organisation of African Unity (the 
next meeting of which I have asked our Ambas- 
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sador in Nairobi to observe), for the future, 
because of the growing interests in important 
areas like natural resources which we share 
with countries in the non-aligned movement, 
we are looking again at the possibility of gain- 
ing access to the councils of its members. In 
that connection I have decided that Australia 
should seek to establish a resident mission in 
Algeria and to set up a High Commission in 
the Caribbean, where at present we only main- 
tain dual accreditation arrangements. 


Finally, I have encouraged the Department 
of Foreign Affairs to embark on an ambitious 
program of participation in non-governmental 
meetings in Australia and overseas, to profit 
from the consideration given foreign affairs at 
the academic, business and other interested 
levels. My presence here today and that of a 
substantial number of Foreign Affairs officers 
is indicative of the importance we attach to 
this kind of contact. 


In what I have been saying up to now I 
have tried to show that the Government has 
striven mightily to provide itself with the equip- 
ment to look at and assess the world in which 
we live, in such a way that it is possible for 
us to make independent, carefully considered 
judgments about the courses Australia should 
follow, but as important as this is it does not 
constitute a foreign policy. What I would now 
like to turn to are the broad principles the 
Government brings to foreign policy making 
on the basis of the independent assessments we 
are now able to make. 


I suppose these are broadly summed up by 
saying that the Government still believes in the 
rather old fashioned and optimistic notion of 
the possibility of progress: in the idea that by 
co-operative effort men and nations can bring 
about a betterment in their circumstances and 
hence a more just and equitable world. No 
theme recurs more often in the general prin- 
ciples laid down in the platform of the Austral- 
ian Labor Party than the commitment to 
‘promote justice and peace and political, social 
and economic advancement’: not just for 
Australians but for mankind in general. I can 
hear the cynics and the hardheads saying to 
themselves what woolly and indeed wild pro- 
positions these are on which to base, by which 
to measure, specific courses of action in foreign 
policy. In place of those principles, it will be 
argued we should put some tough-minded, 
hard-nosed, ‘realistic—-in a word, selfish— 
assessment of Australia’s national interests and 


use that as our touchstone. I must confess that 
it does not give me the least difficulty to be 
guided by the principle that actions of the 
Australian Government should be such as to 
accord with a requirement that they advance 
justice and peace and promote political, social 
and economic progress. Indeed I do not think 
the policy of the Government towards what 
must be regarded as three of the most retro- 
grade and explosive features of international 
relations today, namely underdevelopment, 
colonialism in its various forms, and racism, 
can be understood except by reference to these 
principles. I confess too that it does not dismay 
me in the least to hear the Government criti- 
cised as ‘idealistic’ for professing, for pursuing, 
such objectives as these. Indeed | believe a 
government which does not pursue such ideals 
does a disservice to a people whose attachment 
to the ideals of fairness, of justice and a ‘fair 
go’, has in my opinion been consistently under- 
estimated by those elected to lead them in the 
past. 

From this general stance certain particular 
propositions follow. One is our opposition to 
segregation or discrimination on the grounds of 
colour, race, sex, creed or politics. That is a 
principle with which in the Government’s view 
no compromise is possible and by which all of 
our policies have been informed: you will all 
be familiar with the wide range of actions the 
Government has taken in pursuit of it. Another 
is the Government's healthy distrust of the 
idea that lasting solutions to social problems 
are ever found by force of arms, and especially 
not by the force of foreign arms. Still another 
is the conviction that Australia has a duty to 
Share its wealth with other less fortunate 
peoples in such a way as to promote their 
economic and social betterment and in turn a 
general advancement towards a world fit to live 
in. 

In saying this I repeat that I am aware that 
many will say ours is a naive approach to 
considering some of the issues and interests we 
have been elected to protect and advance. Is 
not security about ships, divisions, guns, mili- 
tary alliances and wars? Is not the Australian 
national interest to get rich quick, the better 
to afford more planes and submarines to defend 
ourselves against those who got poorer quicker? 
I am aware there are more sophisticated ways 
of putting that sort of case, and I don’t want 
to be taken as saying what we have no inten- 
tion of doing, that is abandoning in current 
circumstances the trappings of military secur- 
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ity, but I do want to turn the accusation of 
naivete back upon itself, by saying that it seems 
to me the height of naivete to imagine, in the 
world of the 1970s let alone the 1980s, that 
true security will ever be found without general 
and significant progress in the material and 
social wellbeing of the under-privileged world. 
We are not starry-eyed about the prospects of 
this: our policies will be doomed to failure if 
they are not guided by realistic hopes and 
based upon realistic expectations. But we are 
equally clear that as sure a prescription for 
failure would be for Australian policies and 
attitudes to look backwards to the outdated 
and pessimistic assumptions of the cold war 
period. 

Now belief in the possibility of progress, 
that quaint conviction of  Socialists—and 
Americans—~is an essentially optimistic doc- 
trine, since it suggests that problems can be 
solved if only men of goodwill are prepared 
to try hard enough to find solutions. In the 
time that remains I would like to draw together 
some of the threads by mentioning briefly 
certain problem areas and issues which I should 
like to see in the forefront of our foreign policy 
for the 70s. In some of these areas there are 
no easy or obvious solutions and the way 
ahead may not be clear, nor do I imagine that 
Australia alone can produce the answers, but 
I believe we must continue to pursue an ‘acti- 
vist’ but not meddlesome foreign policy— 
anticipating future needs and developments 
instead of simply waiting until we can no 
longer avoid reacting to events or the views of 
others. 


A major challenge of this decade is the need 
to develop what might be called a system of 
collective economic security. The developing 
countries focused attention on this when they 
presented as the underlying theme of recent 
Special Session of the United Nations General 
Assembly the need to ‘restructure the world 
economy’. This theme will almost certainly be 
one of our foreign policy preoccupations for 
the rest of this decade and probably for some 
time beyond that. 


During the 1960s we used to speak of the 
need to reduce the gap between the developed 
and the developing countries. But we tackled 
the problem mainly if not entirely through 
development aid policies and by a marginal 
tinkering with existing tariff and trade systems. 
This approach will no longer be adequate. I 
do not deny that economic aid will continue 
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to have an important role but we must recog- 
nise that development assistance for its own 
sake provides no longer term solutions. We 
must re-appraise and re-orient our concepts of 
development aid. And we must reflect the fact 
that the developing countries want to focus 
primary attention on the question of terms of 
trade and the working out of a system which 
provides for a more equitable relationship 
between what they get for their raw materials 
and other resources and what they pay for 
manufactured imports. 

A principal task for our foreign policy in 
the 70s is to work for the kind of machinery 
which will lead to an acceptable restructuring 
of the world economic order. Perhaps we 
shou'd think more in terms of marrying devel- 
opment aid policies to international trade and 
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financial reforms. Australia is in a unique 
position here. We are among the few major 
aid donor countries which have a strong 
industrialised economy, a surplus of food over 
our own requirements and a sufficiency of raw 
material. We shall have to make some conces- 
sions but we are also well placed to gain 
benefits from a new balance between the prices 
of raw materials and manufactured goods. 

It goes without saying that we must continue 
to support the principles of the United Nations 
Charter and efforts to strengthen the United 
Nations family. The United Nations offers no 
instant panaceas for the solution of major 
problems like poverty, economic inequality and 
the threat of war. But it has a vital role in 
maintaining the momentum towards acceptable 
international solutions. 


One area where I believe there is scope for 
greater effort concerns international peace- 
keeping arrangements. The United Nations 
Charter provides specific guidelines for peace- 
keeping, but these have been rendered largely 
inoperative by the attitudes of the major 
powers. I believe the international climate is 
now opportune for renewed efforts to work out 
realistic and acceptable guidelines for peace- 
keeping operations. The establishment of the 
United Nations Emergency Force in the Middle 
East tends to confirm this. 


Another major challenge of this decade is to 
sustain and accelerate the progress towards the 
working out of international regimes in areas 
which are vital to the prosperity and peace of 
the international community. The Law of the 
Sea is among these areas: indeed the reason I 
shall be unable to stay longer at your confer- 
ence is that I am leaving Australia this evening 
to lead our delegation to the Law of the Sea 
Conference which begins in Caracas on Mon- 
day. Outer space is another such area. Yet 
another which is receiving attention is disarm- 
ament, including the difficult problems of 
avoiding proliferation of nuclear weapons and 
achieving zones of peace. I do not wish to 
under-estimate the difficulties in the way of 
achieving an international order that will dis- 
courage and stabilise the arms race. But we 
have seen in the SALT talks that ways can be 
found when the will is there. The new set of 
pragmatic accommodations in the world stra- 
tegic order which we have come to call detente 
provides an opportunity and an obligation for 
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renewed efforts in the disarmament field. All 
governments, including middle powers like 
Australia, have a role to play here. 


It is in this context that we have declared 
ourselves in favour of the eventual establish- 
ment of a zone of peace in the Indian Ocean 
and have urged on the two super powers the 
need for mutual restraint. It is in this context 
that we oppose nuclear explosions for military 
purposes and the hazards of atmospheric test- 
ing. The difficulties are enormous and the 
different interests which need to be reconciled 
are seemingly poles apart. But ought that to 
mean that we are simply to throw up our 
hands? Our attitude has been that all nuclear 
explosions including those held for peaceful 
purposes should take place within the frame- 
work of internationally agreed controls and not 
as a result of a unilateral decision by a particu- 
lar power without regard to the interests and 
views of others. The atmosphere of world wide 
concern following the Indian nuclear explosion 
does give us a new opportunity to work for 
the strengthening of the N.P.T. structure. I 
shall be exploring this possibility as a matter 
of urgency: indeed I have instructed the senior 
science adviser of my department to visit New 
Delhi shortly to have discussions with Indian 
officials on the implications of the recent Indian 
explosion. We must take all the measures we 
can to prevent the collapse of the N.P.T. 
structure, otherwise we may well face the 
hazards of a proliferated world by the end of 
this decade. In this connection I have been 
struck by the fact that the 26-member confer- 
ence of the Committee on Disarmament has no 
representative from our immediate geographical 
region, and it is my intention to put to early 
study the possibility of Australia associating 
itself more closely with the work of this im- 
portant disarmament body. 

Another area which I believe will loom 
large in foreign policy questions in the coming 
decade concerns human rights. Australia must 
be alert to issues of human rights in whatever 
context they arise. The point here is not simply 
to become known as some sort of holier-than- 
thou ‘meddler’ in what many countries would 
regard as their internal affairs, rather it is to 
play what part we can in creating a climate of 
international opinion which will ensure that 
progress in these matters is more likely to 
happen than the reverse. Does anybody main- 
tain that progress towards the elimination of 
racism throughout the world has not been 
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greatly assisted by the willingness of countries 
like ourselves to take what action we can— 
sometimes in unconventional ways but more 
often orthodox and private—to make clear their 
general views on this question? And can it be 
denied—to take a contemporary example— 
that events in Portugal recently owe a great 
deal to the mounting voice of international 
opinion over the years in favour of self-determ- 
ination for all dependent countries and peoples? 


No ane is more aware than I of the difficul- 
ties which beset any One country in trying to 
bring about progress in such areas as these. 
But the Government believes that we cannot 
simply elect to pass the issues by. Let me give 
one particular example of what I mean. In 
the aftermath of the military coup in Chile, 
when large numbers of ordinary people were 
seeking asylum in Santiago, I was very con- 
cerned to discover how outdated and to my 
mind inadequate were the arrangements to 
alleviate the plight of the unfortunate victims 
of those events. By ‘arrangements’ I do not 
mean just the procedures Australia itself had 
been accustomed to follow, but the interna- 
tional conventions which governed the accept- 
ance of persons seeking asylum, arrangements 
for safe conduct and so on. There are, as you 
will Know, certain South American regional 
conventions relative to asylum, of which the 
two best known are the Montevideo and 
Caracas Conventions, but these apply only to 
South American states. I therefore had my 
department look closely at the possibility of 
Australia proposing, on a world-wide basis, an 
international convention on asylum which 
would embody more humane principles of 
action on the part of countries in which up- 
heavals had occurred and by states represented 
by missions in those countries. It is clear that 
the negotiation of such a regime will be a 
delicate and difficult matter and will take a lot 
of time and effort. But I think the effort is 
worth making, and I hope we will be able to 
make a start on it when it goes to the next 
United Nations General Assembly in New 
York three months from now. 


I have mentioned the United Nations and 
international efforts to develop arrangements 
in areas like the law of the sea, outer space 
and disarmament, but there is also much to 
be achieved through associations with more 
limited aims and membership. I do not want to 
dwell at length on the value which Australia 
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Australia is giving attention to disarmament, including the 
difficult problems of avoiding proliferation of nuclear 
weapons and achieving zones of peace. 


attaches to the concept of regional co- 
operation, but I should reaffirm here that I 
see an important role for Australia throughout 
this decade in encouraging and supporting co- 
Operative arrangements among groups and 
countries with a common interest in the wel- 
fare of their peoples. The aim of bringing the 
non-communist and communist states of Asia 
together in one community of interests 
has been a major purpose behind the 
Government’s support for a wider and more 
comprehensive group than now exists. This 
proposal has sometimes been misunderstood 
as an immediate objective. I would say rather 
that it is an important future goal of the Gov- 
ernment that all the leaders of all the states 
in our region should be able to come together 
in an atmosphere free from crisis or necessarily 
accompanied by expectations of concrete re- 
sults such as increased aid or trade. Perhaps 
this decade will see this aim fulfilled? 


I hope I have said enough to indicate that 
for Australia the 70s will be a testing time 
for our foreign policies. Most of the areas I 
have mentioned are fairly general in scope. 
There are, of course, others where we have 
special interests and responsibilities. A good 
example of the latter is our aim to see New 
Guinea achieve independence as a prosperous 
and united nation and to develop its own bene- 
ficial relationships with other countries and 
groups of countries. But particular or general, 
there is no shortage of items on the Australian 
agenda for the 1970s, 


Finally I would like to conclude by speak- 
ing a little about what I hope will be the 
manner of Australia’s approach to foreign 
policy questions in the future. 


In a great number of fields of endeavour, 
at home as well as abroad, even the best 
friends of the Government would not accuse 
it of taking an orthodox or conventional 
approach to the achievement of progress in 
solving the problems that face us. I suppose 
for example that one could have got odds of 
a hundred to one about the chances of a Labor 
Government introducing an across-the-board 25 
per cent tariff cut, which logical as it may have 
been would in traditional terms have been 
regarded as a heterodox and unconventional 
solution. It seems to me that in international 
relations we must not allow the traditional 
forms of contact, the time-honoured but now 
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often irrelevant ways of going about things, to 
inhibit us in the search for solutions to prob- 
lems which have simply become too pressing 
to be tackled in ways which have failed in the 
past. The Middle East is I suppose the most 
outstanding example of a present-day problem 
of this kind, and like many people I have 
nothing but a most profound admiration for 
the way in which Dr Kissinger has gone about 
the daunting task of negotiating the first steps 
of a solution to it, but rather than simply have 
one’s breath taken away by the constant 
shuttling between Middle East capitals, for 
weeks upon weeks, of a United States Secre- 
tary of State who also happens to be Jewish, 
on a mission which all his predecessors have 
found intractable but which I hope and believe 
he can bring to a successful conclusion, ought 
we not ourselves be thinking of ways in which 
we can bring more imagination, more daring, 
more inspired wisdom to creating a better 
world than resulted from the conventional wis- 
doms and blind alleys of the past? If ever there 
were a time for new ideas, for heterodoxy if 
need be, that time is now; and it is my firm 
hope that Australia can, with other countries 
in a similar position, give a lead rather than 
drag behind. I do not know what inspired 
ideas any of you may have about how we can 
go about our task in future: but what more 
encouragement could I give to this audience 
than to ask for them? 


If Australia’s foreign policy is well informed, 
progressive and innovative, it will not only be 
in line with the times but well organised to 
meet the demands of the future. It will ensure 
that Australia never again allows itself to base 
its attitudes and decisions primarily on the 
perceptions of other countries before identify- 
ing and serving the ideals and interests of Aus- 
tralians. It will ensure that our foreign rela- 
tions are neither extreme, nor selfish, nor isola- 
tionist, but directed in an imaginative way to- 
wards the mutually inclusive goals of national 
and international advancement. Finally, it will 
ensure that future generations of Australians 
will be able to take pride in a standing and 
role in international affairs that is at once 
independent, forward-looking, internationalist 
and distinctively Australian. If all that adds 
up to idealism, I am happy it is I who has 
been given the job of expounding and practis- 
ing such policies on behalf of Australia, 
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Governments, wrote the late Stewart Alsop, 
are naturally retentive, and the Press is 
naturally extractive. So, said this old American 
journalist friend of mine, various techniques 
of retention and extraction have ‘been 
developed on both sides. So, too, have certain 
mutually accepted ground rules. Indeed, he 
goes on, the Government-Press relationship 
has become almost as ritualised as life at the 
court of Louis Quatorze! 


Alsop was of course, writing about Wash- 
ington in the 1960s—a time incidentally when 
I, too, was a reporter on the American scene, 
but from the vantage point of our Embassy 
there. But although we shared a common 
situation, probably neither of us believed that 
such governmental relations with the press 
represented the ideal. To me, they seem both 
archaic and uncreative and carry the danger 
that the people may not receive the informa- 
tion they should have. 


Instead, I should like to think that both the 
Press and those in government have at least 
one aim in common—to promote a more 
informed understanding of government policies 
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Foreign Affairs, Mr Alan Renouf, made 
the following address to the Melbourne 
Press Club on 10 June: 


and actions, and of the facts and premises on 
which these are based. 

Indeed, I believe that my particular pro- 
fession or craft is in many ways similar to 
yours. 


In the broadest terms, we are both in the 
business of gathering information, and of then 
reporting and commenting upon it, accurately 
and with responsibility. 

I imagine that the problems facing a young 
journalist as he or she tackles his or her first 
assignment on the staff of a large Australian 
daily newspaper are much like the problems 
facing a young diplomatic officer on his first 
posting Overseas. 

Both have to learn the ground rules about 
developing, keeping and evaluating sources of 
information. Both have to learn to develop a 
fine sense of judgment and responsibility about 
how best to use and present the information 
they gain from their sources. 


Then, at a more senior level, I am sure that 
we both face similar editorial problems, not 
the least of which is to convince people that 
they needn’t write so much. I have sometimes 


been appalled at the amount of paper that 
flows out of our Embassies and from the desks 
of the Department of Foreign Affairs in Can- 
berra. When I addressed the Department in 
January after becoming Secretary, I appealed 
to everyone to put on paper the absolute 
minimum. My appeal must have sounded 
much like the pleas of the worthy sub-editors 
on the Melbourne ‘Herald’ or the ‘Age’ to 
their young men and women to ‘keep it down’. 

Perhaps what we need in Foreign Affairs is 
a battery of crusty old sub-editors, each with 
big blue pencils poised at the shoulders of our 
young enthusiasts—-and some of the old-timers, 
too. Or perhaps we may look to New Delhi 
where Bruce Grant, one of your eminent for- 
mer colleagues, is presently Australian High 
Commissioner. Mr Grant has applied his for- 
mer skills to his new job with admirable ease 
and competence, which says something, I 
think, for the point I’m trying to make. Should 
I detect that bureaucratic influences lead to 
an alarming increase in verbiage from India, 
perhaps Graham Perkin will send his chief 
sub-editor to Delhi to help me pull His Excel- 
lency Mr Grant back into line! 

There are similarities, too, I suggest, in the 
breadth of vision and practical versatility 
required of the modern journalist and the 
modern diplomat. If he works in Canberra, 
for example, the journalist has to come to 
grips with the growing complexity of modern 
Government and the hundreds of issues it 
throws up. Today’s diplomat has to cope with 
a range of questions just as wide—indeed ever 
widening—but on foreign territory and 
usually in a foreign language. Even at home 
the new language—or jargon—-of resources 
diplomacy, environmental conservation, 
nuclear strategy or the law of the sea can 
appear just as foreign to journalist or diplomat 
alike. 

But having identified some of the similarities 
in our respective crafts, it would be wrong of 
me not to admit that there are differences, 
differences which can be traced to our 
separate responsibilities; yours to your readers, 
ours to the Government we serve. 

In Foreign Affairs, for example, we are 
sometimes puzzled, even irritated, by the ten- 
dency of some newspapers, not all of them, 
sometimes, not always, to look for and pub- 
lish only the contentious or the controversial. 
We are often peeved to see that emphasis is 
given not to positive, if sometimes unspectacu- 
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lar, achievements but rather to the possibility 
of scandal, sensation or conflict. 


Our attitude is not unnatural and I don’t 
apologise for it. 

It is explained best, I think, by the fact that 
a diplomat spends his professional life working 
for conciliation and the avoidance of con- 
troversy and conflict. You are probably all 
familiar with the saying that the soldier has 
to follow up the diplomats’ failures or mis- 
takes! 


Nevertheless, we are wise enough to realise 
that the job of determining what makes news 
and what sells newspapers is yours, and not 
ours, It is a responsibility in which neither we, 
nor any other instrument of Government 
should interfere. The sobering testimony to 
that is the revelations of Watergate, made by 
two young reporters determined to follow their 
instinct and keep probing beneath the surface 
of a bland court case. 


You, on the other hand, may sometimes be 
annoyed or irritated by our apparent hesitation 
or inability to tell all. I can understand your 
attitude because I recognise the important 
principles upon which it is based. They are the 
principles of a free press’s right to seek in- 
formation by whatever means it can, within 
the law, and to bear the responsibility for de- 
ciding, also within the law, how, when and 
why that information should be passed on to 
the public. 


These are principles, in fact, as important as 
the ones which, on occasion, prevent us from 
being able to give you all the information we 
would like—the principles of protecting the 
advice given to our Ministers, of protecting 
the confidentiality of our sources, and of pro- 
tecting the sensitivities and interests of other 
nations, not only those upon whose goodwill 
we rely, but also those to whom we have a 
responsibility. 


Walter Lippman, the celebrated American 
columnist and commentator, even singled out 
the foreign affairs element in this essential 
difference in our approaches. He referred to 
‘the conflict between, on the one hand, the 
public’s right to know, and, on the other hand, 
the right and the need of the Government to 
be able to deliberate confidentially before 
announcing a conclusion and in certain cir- 
cumstances, especially in its foreign relations, 
the Government’s right to a measure of sec- 
recy and dispatch.’ 
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The right of the Press to know, Lippman 
went on, and the right of the responsible 
authority to withhold, must co-exist. It was not 
a neat or an elegant relationship, he said, but 
a modus vivendi which worked tolerably well. 


I would go a little further than Lippman 
and suggest perhaps that such a modus vivendi 
can indeed be the starting point for a good 
and enduring relationship between the Press 
and Government, a relationship built on 
healthy, mutual recognition of differences, a 
friendly agreement to disagree, with each party 
going as far as it possibly can to meet the 
wishes and needs of the other. 


This certainly is the basis of the sound and 
sensible connection that has developed between 
Foreign Affairs and the Australian Press. 

The results, which should be clear enough 
now in the editorial columns and on the news- 
pages of most Australian newspapers, are a 
better coverage of international news than 
ever before, and a better-informed discussion 
and criticism of foreign policy than Į can re- 
member. 


It would be quite wrong, I think, for either 
the Press or for my Department to claim all 
the credit for this state of affairs. But if you'll 
forgive me—and having given me this oppor- 
tunity you'll just have to listen—I'm going to 
put the Department’s case for a fair share 
of it, because I genuinely believe that in the 
Canberra Foreign Affairs bureaucracy we have 
set something of a pace for others to follow. 


Some of you will be familiar with my De- 
partment’s Public Information Office. Certainly 
your colleagues in the Canberra Press Gallery 
know it well. 

It was established ten years ago when the 
then Government recognised the desirability 
of having an informed public take part in the 
shaping of foreign policy, and in supporting 
it, once made. 

Its task, which it faced then, and which it 
carries out today, is to try to ensure that the 
public discussion of foreign policy, in the 
Press, in the Parliament, among political 
parties, in universities, and in other public 
forums, however small or large, is as well- 
informed as we can possibly help to make it. 

We consider—not too piously I hope—that 
if this end can be achieved, the Government’s 
ultimate decisions concerning foreign policy 
will therefore be more soundly based, more 
expert, and more democratic. 
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Naturally enough, the main thrust of the 
Public Information Office’s work is directed 
towards the media, for which the Canberra 
press gallery has become the convenient point 
of contact, because it allows us to deal in- 
stantly with representatives of all the import- 
ant newspapers, radio and television networks 
and newsagencies. 

There is no need for me to detail the work- 
aday routine of how we answer Press inquiries 
or issue press statements. Most of it will be 
all too familiar. But I would like to emphasise 
several points to give you an idea of our 
attitude towards Press relations. 

We try to answer all Press inquiries quickly, 

honestly and objectively. 

We do not, never have, and, at least not 
while I am ‘in the chair’, never will try 
to ‘manage’ the news. 

We try to ensure that the officers who deal 
with Press inquiries have access them- 
selves to the best possible sources of in- 
formation within the Department. Every 
morning, for example, they meet with 
me and several other senior officers 
just for the purpose of discussing foreign 
policy issues of current interest to the 
media. 

When we are convinced that a journalist 
has a serious interest to brief himself 
thoroughly about a specific and complex 
subject, we arrange for him to speak 
directly with the officer in the Department 
who knows most about that subject. There 
is no attempt—as I believe there is in 
some bureaucracies or large organisations 
—to use the Public Information Office 
and its official spokesman as buffers or 
barriers between the Press and the 
‘anonymous public servant’. That kind of 
tactic in my experience is usually counter- 
productive and self-defeating. I myself 
have given long interviews to the repre- 
sentatives of four daily newspapers since 
I took office in January, ‘on the record’ 
whenever requested. I enjoyed them. I 
have no regrets about them. They resulted 
in something positive and useful for both 
of us. 

Whenever possible, which is generally most 
of the time, we give to journalists infor- 
mation for direct attribution to a spokes- 
man for the Department. When there are 
good reasons for our not wanting to have 
information attributed to the Department 


—reasons, as I mentioned earlier, which 
stem from our own Departmental 
responsibilities—we still try to offer un- 
attributable guidance as far as we can 
within the bounds of our responsibilities. 
We do this for two reasons. First, we 
prefer not to have to resort to ‘no com- 
ment’. Because journalists have a job to 
do, we want to help him or her in the 
mutual interest and ‘no comment’ is no 
help. Secondly, we realise that if a jour- 
nalist is to speculate ‘off his own bat’, 
then it is in our interests, as well as his, 
that his speculations are as well- 
informed as we can make them. 

We also try to keep ourselves abreast of the 
Press’s technical requirements—deadlines, 
presentation, methods, etc—and partly for 
this reason one member of the Public 
Information Office staff is a senior jour- 
nalist by training. 

In addition, we have tried to give our day- 
to-day dealings with the Press in Canberra an 
extra dimensiom by conducting in the Depart- 
ment regular briefing sessions for journalists. 
These occur about once a fortnight. 

They are not designed to make news or to 
promote issues. Rather, they offer a service 
of information and guidance both to journal- 
ists who wish to develop a wider understand- 
ing and knowledge of current issues, but par- 
ticularly to those trying to specialise in foreign 
policy. 

Generally, these briefings are conducted by 
the senior Departmental spokesman, and 
occasionally we arrange for an officer expert in 
a particular field to be present. 

Earlier this year, for example, the Ambas- 
sador who has been leading the Department’s 
preparations for the forthcoming Law of the 
Sea Conference in Venezuela spoke and 
answered questions about this subject. In 
April, our Ambassador in Jakarta used the 
Opportunity of a visit to Canberra to give 
background to journalists about recent de- 
velopments in Indonesia. 

I doubt that our briefings will see their full 
usefulness until there is in Canberra a greater 
degree of specialisation in foreign policy 
among journalists in the Press gallery. We lock 
forward to the day when each of the bigger 
gallery bureaux will be able to allow one of 
its staff members to devote most of his time 
to reporting and discussing foreign policy, and 
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for there to develop, as there have in Wash- 
ington, London and Paris, a formidable corps 
of diplomatic or foreign policy writers. 

But we know enough of newspaper 
economics to appreciate that such an ideal may 
well be a long way off. Nonetheless, the signs 
are encouraging and the small group of jour- 
nalists in Canberra trying to develop such a 
specialisation is increasing. Some who come to 
mind are Paul Kelly of the ‘Australian’, Ham- 
ish McDonald of the ‘Sydney Morning 
Herald’, Brian Toohey of the ‘Financial Re- 
view and John Lombard of the Melbourne 
‘Sun’, but this is not an inclusive list. 


We must also thank the Prime Minister and 
Senator Willesee for their contributions to our 
efforts to enhance the Canberra Press gallery’s 
understanding of Australian foreign policy. 
Senator Willesee, for example, has consistently 
encouraged the Departments information 
activities, and he himself has recently decided 
that as Foreign Minister he would hold regular 
Press conferences in Canberra. These will be- 
gin as soon as practicable and the Minister 
hopes that they will continue at the rate of 
about one a month. 

Whenever the Prime Minister has travelled 
abroad, he has always taken with him, as you 
who have been left at home must know too 
well, a big group of journalists, including most 
of the gallery bureaux chiefs, who have thus 
been able to see at first hand some of the most 
interesting recent developments. 


A t Ea 23 : i 
In a manner typical of his informality with the press, the 
Prime Minister conducts an ‘in flight’ briefing with members 
of the Australian press party on a recent visit to Jakarta. 
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It is worth mentioning too, that on all these 
visits, the Department has made available one 
senior officer to keep the accompanying jour- 
nalists briefed throughout the journey. I am 
sure that this service has contributed con- 
siderably to the depth and understanding of 
the despatches sent back to Australia, and 
therefore to the public’s appreciation of the 
significance of what was taking place. 

That, in general terms, is the scope of what 
the Department’s Public Information Office 
does and tries to achieve in Canberra. It is not 
altogether without imperfections, and its real 
effectiveness is best left for you, the clients, to 
judge. 

We have been encouraged, however, by the 
reactions of some of your senior colleagues. 
One of them, Laurie Oakes, of the Melbourne 
‘Sun’, said when addressing a group of trainee 
diplomats recently, that the Foreign Affairs 
Public Information Office ‘has become in some 
ways a crutch—-a substitute, almost, for jour- 
nalists specialising in writing about foreign 
policy’. 

Laurie Oakes hastened to add—and l agree 
with him—that this in itself is not necessarily 
a good thing for newspapers because it identi- 
fies a need for them to develop their own 
expertise in foreign policy, an expertise that 
would allow them to exercise a more effective 
check on government, and promote a more 
informed foreign policy debate. 

It is obvious today that such an expertise 's 
developing and it will indeed be gratifying if 
we in Foreign Affairs can truthfully claim to 
have had a hand in its development. 

Much of what I have said has concerned 
our relations with the Canberra Press gallery 
I would not like to leave the impression that 
we ignore the State headquarters of news- 
papers, because we don’t. 

For several years now we have been sending 
senior officers to visit the editors, leader 
writers and foreign policy commentators of all 
the major daily and weekly newspapers and 
magazines. Again, I would stress that we do 
this not in an attempt to manage the news 
or make propaganda on behalf of the De- 
partment, but rather to help add to their 
understanding of current issues by making 
available to them as much background as we 
can. The very fact of our being available 
whenever they need to consult us is, I suggest 
important. 

I fear that my talk may have tended to be 
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one-sided in that it has stressed what we in 
Foreign Affairs attempt to do for the Press. 
The process is very definitely two-way, and 
you may be surprised to know the lengths 
we go to keep ourselves informed of what the 
Australian Press is saying about foreign policy. 

Each morning in the Department in Can- 
berra a small team begins work at about 7 a.m. 
to clip the main foreign policy items from ail 
the daily newspapers available to us at that 
time. To this we add summaries of relevant 
items from the main radio and television news 
and current affairs broadcasts, and from the 
AAP and UPI despatches overnight. 

The basic summary, which generally runs 
to about 30 pages of newspaper clippings, ts 
then reproduced and copies are on the desks 
of the Prime Minister, the Minister, and the 
15 most senior officers in the Department by 
about 8.45 a.m. 

We are especially interested in editorial 
comment, and in the views of the serious 
commentators such as Creighton Burns, 
Rohan Rivett, Douglas Wilkie, Peter Hastings 
and Robert Duffield. For us, the editorials 
present the most readily available and distilled 
view of public opinion or criticism of the 
Government's actions in foreign policy. 

If the criticisms are valid, I can assure you 
they are taken into account in the process of 
policy advice and decision-making. If, as 
sometimes happens, the criticisms are based 
on wrong information, then we feel we have 
a duty to go to editors to put what we con- 
sider to be the correct case. And we do. 

You may also be surprised to know how 
many stories and editorials from the Aus- 
tralian Press we cable to Australian Embassies 
abroad within hours of their publication and 
how the Embassies get annoyed if we miss out 
as sometimes we do. 

When there is widespread and well- 
considered Press discussion, critical or other- 
wise, of our policies towards, or the conduct 
of our relations with, another country, it is 
important that the Australian Ambassador in 
that country should be aware of it quickly. 
Not only would he find it useful to know 
whether, and to what degree, Australia’s pol- 
icy towards the Government to which he is 
accredited is supported or disputed within 
Australia; it may also provide a useful fore- 
warning of trouble, enabling him to prepare 
for queries or representations from the Foreign 
Ministry, who would have had the same story 


from the wire services or its Embassy in Can- 
berra at about the same time. 

Having said all that, I want to emphasise 
that we are not complacent in Foreign Affairs 
about what we may claim, justifiably or not, 
to be achievements in helping to develop a 
better public understanding of foreign policy. 

The current tendencies towards open Gov- 
ernment and greater freedom of information, 
which I think are admirable, present Govern- 
ment Departments such as ours with perhaps 
the best chance they have ever had to explain 
themselves and to ensure that the policies they 
are responsible for administering are under- 
stood and, hopefully, supported. 

In Foreign Affairs, we regard it as a wel- 
come challenge, an opportunity to develop the 
public information work already begun. 

The extent to which Australia’s foreign 
policy has changed in emphasis and direction 
in the past 18 months, and the speed with 
which this happened, have, I think, done more 
than anything else in recent times to stress 
the need for a foreign service like ours to be 
modern, highly professional, and capable of 
responding quickly to new challenges and 
tasks. 

The Australian foreign service today has, I 
believe, all these qualities in ample measure 


and I have told the Department that the good 
story we have to tell should not be allowed 
to go by default. 
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I have written to our Ambassadors over- 
seas, for example, to suggest that in future 
they should always try to respond positively 
to questions from the Press themselves, that 
they should even seek out the media, and that 
when they return to Australia for leave and 
consultation, or at the end of a posting, they 
should make themselves available for Press 
interviews. 

I have also urged officers in the Department 
to accept more speaking engagements through- 
out the country. 


I hope also to make grecter use of the 
Department’s offices in all the State capitals 
to expand their contacts with the media and 
to make Australia’s foreign policy more widely 
known within their State. 


In addition, I have under study proposals 
to reorganise and expand the present informa- 
tion activities of my Department to gain wider 
understanding at home and abroad of Aus- 
tralia’s foreign policies, with special emphasis 
on developing further the Department’s liaison 
with Parliament, the media, other public bodies 
and overseas posts. 

Whether or not we succeed in making the 
most of the opportunity presented to us, re- 
mains to be seen. I can only say that we 
intend to do our best to see that the oppor- 


tunity does not go begging. 


À= 


The rest, I suggest, is up to you. 





In April Mr Renouf addressed the Special Session of the United Nations General Assembly on the question of raw materials 


and development. 
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The Foreign Minister's Visit to 


Latin America 


Senator Willesee’s visit to Latin America 
was the first by an Australian Minister since 
the Prime Minister's visit to Mexico in July 
1973, It was intended to give substance to the 
Prime Minister’s undertaking that the Govern- 
ment’s firm intention was to ensure that the 
increasing momentum of our relations with 
Latin America should not be lost. It accord- 
ingly represented an important development 1a 
furthering Australia’s increasing interest and 
contacts with Latin America. 

The visit initiated a dialogue at Ministerial 
level with countries whose relations with Aus- 
tralia in the past have been hindered by dis- 
tance, different historical and language tradi- 
tions and the paucity of air and shipping links. 
The visit was regarded on both sides as a 
significant event constituting a strengthening 
of goodwill and an exercise in familiarisation. 

In a press release shortly before his visit, 
Senator Willesee emphasised that it was impor- 
tant for Australia to develop consultation with 
Latin American countries in areas of common 
interest to independent middle powers. The 
visit was also to reinforce the process of con- 
sultation already begun through the participa- 
tion of Australia’s official observers at Assem- 
blies of the Organisation of American States, 
and at the Andean Pact headquarters, and 
through the expanded official representation 
the Government has brought about in Central 
and South America and the Caribbean. Aus- 
tralia has recently established diplomatic rela- 
tions with Guatemala, Panama and Costa 
Rica. A resident Ambassador has been 
appointed in Lima. Australia also maintains 
resident diplomatic missions in Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile and Mexico. 


MEXICO: The Minister’s visit to Mexico City, 
commencing on 17 June, was marked by sub- 
stantial official and media interest. After being 
welcomed at the airport by the Permanent 
Head of the Foreign Ministry, Sr. Gallastegui, 
Senator Willesee proceeded to extensive 
friendly and informal discussions with the 
Mexican Minister for Foreign Affairs, Sr. 
Emilio Rabasa. The conversations with Sr. 





* Photograph of the Foreign Minister’s visit to Latin America 
will appear in the July issue of ‘AFAR’. 
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Rabasa covered a wide range of subjects of 
mutual interest to Australia and Mexico 
including nuclear testing, Law of the Sea, rela- 
tions with Chile and Cuba and the proposed 
Charter of Economic Rights and Duties of 
States. A meeting with President Echeverria, 
arranged for the following day, 18 June, 
unfortunately had to be cancelled owing to an 
urgent visit by the President to the drought- 
stricken northern state of Sonora. 

A press conference given by the Minister 

on 18 June was attended by about 30 corre- 
spondents. Questions raised by the press 
included Australia’s reactions to nuclear test- 
ing by France, China and India, Australia’s 
nuclear capability, Australia’s stand at the Law 
of the Sea Conference and results of the recent 
visits to Mexico by an Australian investment 
survey mission. The Minister also gave a short 
interview for the leading Mexican current 
affairs television program which has nation- 
wide circulation. Senator Willesee commented 
that although Mexico and Australia are far 
apart geographically, they have much in com- 
mon. Both are middle powers in the world 
which want to take a more independent stand 
in world affairs, neither wishing to be over- 
dependent on any country or group of count- 
ries, either politically or economically. The 
Minister added that Mexico and Australia have 
a very good relationship on a day-to-day basis, 
but that he would like to see more contact on 
a political level. 
PERU: Senator Willesce arrived in Lima from 
Mexico City on 19 June. In Lima the Minis- 
ter had wide-ranging friendly talks with the 
Ministers for Foreign Affairs (General de la 
Flor). Commerce (General Luis Barandiaran), 
and Agriculture (General Enrique Valdez). 
Discussions with the Peruvian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs ranged over a number of sub- 
jects, again including nuclear testing, Law of 
the Sea and relations with Chile and Cuba. 
General de la Flor referred to the similarity in 
the progressive outlook of the Australian and 
Peruvian Governments and he expressed par- 
ticular appreciation of the first visit by an Aus- 
tralian Foreign Minister to Peru. He also 
commended the appointment of a resident 
Ambassador. 


The Peruvian media covered the visit exten- 
sively and sympathetically. On 21 June Senator 
Willesee gave a press conference in Lima, at 
which he stated that Australia acknowledged 
the importance of Peru as well as other 
countries of Latin America, and wished to 
develop and sustain the momentum of a co- 
operative and friendly relationship. He hoped, 
by his visit, to develop the habit of informal 
consultations and contact at Ministerial level 
as well as through the usual diplomatic 
channels, in order to enable Australia and 
Peru to become more familiar with each 
others attitudes and points of view. The 
Minister concluded by saying that he had been 
greatly touched by the warmth of the welcome 
accorded to him by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of Peru and by other Ministers and 
officials and he believed that his visit would 
contribute very substantially to the develop- 
ment of a close and lasting friendship between 
the two countries. 

ARGENTINA: On 22 June Senator Willesee 
and his party left Peru for Argentina. The 
Minister was very favourably received in 
Buenos Aires where he had discussions with 
the Foreign Minister, the Minister for the 
Economy, the General Confederation of 
Labour and various senior officials. The Minis- 
ters call on President Peron had to be can- 


celled because of what was to prove the 
President’s last illness. 
In private session with the Argentine 


Minister for Foreign Affairs and Worship, Sr. 
Alberto J. Vignes, Senator Willesee observed 
with satisfaction the significant similarities in 
the interests and concerns of the two countries. 
A strong indication of interest was expressed 
in the possibility of close co-operation between 
Australia and Argentina in the political, 
economic and cultural fields. The Argentine 
Foreign Minister commented with pleasure on 


the fact that Senator Willesec’s arrival 
constituted the first visit to Argentina 


by an Australian Foreign Minister, which he 
considered a gesture of goodwill enhancing the 
friendly relations between both countries. Dis- 
cussions in the Foreign Ministry touched on 
the subjects of consultations on meat market- 
ing, a cultural and technical agreement. air 
services, relations with Chile and Cuba, Ant- 
arctica and the non-aligned bloc and interna- 
tional organisations. 

At the conclusion of the visit on 25 June 
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both Foreign Ministers agreed on a joint state- 
ment which emphasised the need for greater 
economic and political co-operation between 
both countries, within the framework of multi- 
lateral relations. Both countries agreed on the 
need to intensify consultations and improve 
the exchange of information concerning the 
trade in meat, grains and other commodities. 
They attached particular importance to the 
exchange of views on the subject of the Law 
of the Sea, ensuring the closest collaboration 
between the Australian and Argentine delega- 
tions at the Conference in Caracas. The two 
ministers completed the statement by express- 
ing the conviction that the question of an 
agreement or agreements for improved cul- 
tural, scientific and technological co-operation 
should be put to immediate study with a view 
to formulating specific proposals which might 
result in agreements on the matters discussed. 


BRAZIL: On 27 June Senator Willesee 
arrived in Brasilia, where he was able to have 
friendly discussions with both President Geisel 
and the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Sr. 
Azeredo da Silveira, as well as calling on the 
President of the Brazilian Congress. The domi- 
nant feature of these discussions and also of 
the Minister's press conference on 28 June 
was the priority given to economic themes. Sr. 
Azeredo da Silveira reiterated the Brazilian 
interest in associating in joint ventures with 
Australia in commodities such as coal, and 
also their interest in having Australia involved 
in joint ventures in Brazil. 

The discussions on other economic ques- 
tions were in general terms and both Ministers 
expressed satisfaction at the growing signs of 
co-operation between the two countries. Both 
the Foreign Minister and President Geisel 
expressed a lively awareness of Australia’s 
achievements in economic development and 
indicated their appreciation of the visit by the 
recent investment survey mission as an example 
of Australia’s interest in trying to identify ways 
of co-operating more effectively with Brazil. 
Senator Willesee underlined that middle powers 
such as Australia and Brazil now had more 
Opportunity tO manoeuvre and should take 
advantage of the situation to develop their 
relationships by more substantive exchanges 
and visits. 

On 28 June the Minister left Brasilia for 
Caracas, where he led the Australian delega- 
tion to the Law of the Sea Conference from 
29 June to 3 July. In the course of his stay 
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there he met the Venezuelan Foreign Minister, 
Dr Schacht, and had useful contacts with 
other senior Venezuelan figures. 

The success of the Minister’s visit to Latin 
America indicates a growing sense of co- 


operation and friendship with the nations of 
Mexico, Peru, Argentina, Brazil and Vene- 
zuela, and has laid the foundation for further 
exchanges of value between Australia and 
the countries of Latin America. 


President Ne Win's Visit to Australia 


On 27 May President Ne Win of Burma 
arrived on a State visit to Australia. His visit 


He was accompanied by Dr Hla Han of the 
Council of State (former Health and Educa- 
tion Minister and a former Foreign Minister) 
and by U Hla Phone, the present Foreign 
Minister. 

President Ne Win’s visit followed that of Mr 
Whitlam to Rangoon in February this year 
during which the Australian Prime Minister 
spoke of his hope that a ‘more intimate and 
substantial relationship’ would develop between 
Australia and Burma. Part of a tour of South- 
East Asian countries, Mr Whitlam’s visit to 
Burma was the first one by an Australian Prime 
Minister to that country and also the first visit 
by a foreign head of government to the new 
(from 4 January 1974) Socialist Republic of 
the Union of Burma; the Socialist Republic 
came into existence in December 1973 after 
the adoption at a referendum of a new consti- 
tution. 

In the course of his speech during a Govern- 
ment luncheon in Canberra, President Ne Win 
noted that Australia and Burma shared ‘many 
commen ideals and aspirations’. He said that 
Australia ‘stands high’ in the extent of its aid 
to developing countries. He expressed appreci- 
ation for Australian aid to Burma. 

The speech is printed in full below. 

The Governor-General gave a dinner in the 
Presidents honour. President Ne Win held 
official talks with the Prime Minister, attended 
a Government Luncheon in his honour at 
Parliament House and a private dinner at the 
Prime Minister’s Lodge. 

In addition to Canberra, President Ne Win 
visited Melbourne and Sydney before leaving 
for New Zealand on 4 June. He was given an 
address of Civic Welcome by the Lord Mayor 
of Melbourne and attended functions in his 
honour by the Governor of New South Wales, 
the Acting Governor of Victoria and both the 
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New South Wales and Victorian Governments. 
His itinerary included vists to a Hereford stud, 
the Sydney Opera House, a wine estate and the 
CSIRO Division of Food Research at Ryde in 
Sydney. 


President Ne Win's Speech at Prime 
Minister's Luncheon 


The following is the text of a speech given 
by President Ne Win at the luncheon in his 
honour given by the Prime Minister in Can- 
berra on 29 May 1974. 


I wish first to thank you, Mr Prime Minister, 
for your kind words of welcome. I am very 
much honoured to have been invited to Aus- 
tralia. May I take this opportunity to thank 
the Government and people of Australia for 
the warmth and cordiality with which I and 
the members of my party have been received. 


As you will recall Mr Prime Minister, twice 
in the past the plans to visit Australia had to 
be postponed due to unforeseen circumstances. 
I would like to mention here Mr Prime Minis- 
ter, how grateful I am for your kind under- 
standing in deferring my visit till a later date 
convenient to both sides. I am glad that I can 
now come to your country. Four months ago, 
I had the pleasure of welcoming the first 
Australian Prime Minister ever to visit Burma. 
I much appreciate the opportunity I now have 
to renew my personal contact with him and to 
continue our exchange of views and to meet 
other leaders of Australia. 

Australia and Burma share many common 
ideals and aspirations. Of common note is 
their drive for betterment of social conditions 
and their search for a constructive and peace- 
ful role in world affairs. These are the broad 
areas which constitute the foundations for the 
growth of further relations between our two 
countries. 


Burma is still a developing country. Aus- 
tralia, as a developed country, can take pride 


that it stands high in the degree of develop- 
ment assistance extended to developing coun- 
tries. I should like to express here our deep 
appreciation for the valuable assistance which 
Burma has received from Australia ever since 
the inception of the Colombo Plan. In fact, 
it is the Colombo Plan that has constituted 
the core of bilateral relations between Burma 
and Australia and provided us the opportunity 
to work together in mutual understanding and 
friendship. 

Of late, we all have witnessed important 
developments in the world that have tended to 
alter values and inter-state relationships. The 
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whole political and security situation is in a 
process of change. Tensions have somewhat 
lessened in some areas but it is too early yet 
to make a definitive assessment whether this 
will lead to a lasting peace in the world. We 
are of the view that as a practical first step 
towards bringing about conditions of peace 
and stability in the world all countries should 
exert a conscientious and concerted effort to- 
wards that end. 


In conclusion, I should like to convey the 
friendly greetings and sincere good wishes of 
the Government and people of Burma to the 
Government and people of Australia. 


The Prime Minister Announces His Cabinet 


The Prime Minister, Mr E. G. Whitlam, 
announced the composition of his new Cabinet 
on 11 June, following the general elections in 
May which returned the Australian Labor 
Party to power with a reduced majority. The 
major change compared with the previous 
Whitlam Ministry was the election by the 
Labor Party Caucus (the meeting of Labor 
Members ot Parliament from both Houses) of 
the former Minister for Overseas Trade, Dr 
J. F. Cairns, to the position of Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister for Overseas Trade, 
replacing Mr L. H. Barnard, who retained his 
previous portfolio of Defence. Following the 
defeat of the former Minister for Immigration, 
Mr A. J. Grassby, in the elections, a new 
Minister was elected by Caucus, Senator J. M. 
Wheeldon of Western Australia, who became 
Minister for Repatriation and Compensation. 
The new combined portfolio of Labor and 
Immigration was taken by Mr C. R. Cameron, 
the former Minister for Labour. 

The complete new Cabinet is as follows: 

Mr E. G. Whitlam—-Prime Minister. 

Dr J. F. Cairns—Deputy Prime Minister 
and Minister for Overseas Trade. 

Mr R. F. X. Connor— Minister for Minerals 
and Energy. 

Mr W. G. 
Security. 

Senator L. K. Murphy——Leader of the 


Government in the Senate, Attorney-General, 
and Minister for Customs and Excise. 


Hayden—Minister for Social 





Senator D. R.  Willesee—Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 

Mr F. Crean——Treasurer. 

Mr F. M. Daly——Minister for Services and 
Property, and Leader of the House. 

Senator D. MceClelland—Minister for the 
Media and Manager of Government Business 
in the Senate. 

Mr L. H. Barnard——Minister for Defence. 

Senator K. S.  Wriedt—Minister 
Agriculture. 


Dr R. A. Patterson—Minister for Northern 


for 


Development, and Minister for the Northern 


Territory. 

Mr C. R. Cameron—Minister for Labor 
and Immigration, 

Mr K. E. Beazley—-Minister for Education. 

Mr L. F. Bowen—Special Minister of State 
and Minister Assisting the Prime Minister in 
Matters Relating to the Public Service. 





Senator J. M. Wheeldon—Minister for 
Repatriation and Compensation. 
Mr T. Uren—Minister for Urban and 


Regional Development. 
Senator R. Bishop—Postmaster-General. 
Mr L. R. Johnson—Minister for Housing 
and Construction. 
Mr C. K. Jones—Minister for Transport. 
Dr D. N. Everingham-—Minister for Health. 


Mr K. E. Enderby—Minister for Manu- 
facturing Industry. 
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Mr G. M. Bryant—Minister for the Capital 
Territory. 


Dr M. H. Cass—Minister for the Environ- 
ment and Conservation. 


Senator J. L. 
Aboriginal Affairs. 


Cavanagh—Minister for 


Mr W. L. Morrison—Minister for Science, 


Minister Assisting the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in Matters Relating to Papua New 


Guinea, and Minister Assisting the Minister 
for Defence. 

Mr F. E. Stewart—Minister for Tourism 
and Recreation, Vice-President of the Execu- 
tive Council and Minister assisting the 
Treasurer. 


President Nixon's Visit to the Middle East 


President Nixon visited Egypt from 12 to 
14 June, Saudi Arabia from 14 to 15 June, 
Syria from 15 to 16 June, Israel from 16 to 
17 June and Jordan from 17 to 18 June. His 
visit came only two weeks after the United 
States Secretary of State, Dr Kissinger, com- 
pleted his successful attempt at achieving a 
Syrian-Israeli disengagement agreement. The 
visit was the first by a United States President 
to Israel and the first by a United States Presi- 
dent to any of the other states since President 
Roosevelt's visit to Cairo in 1943 for war-time 
conferences. 


King Feisal of Saudi Arabia shakes hands with President 
Nixon after formally welcoming him in Jedda. 
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In Egypt, where Mr Nixon remained the 
longest, he assured President Sadat that the 
United States would continue to try and main- 
tain the momentum towards peace. In a state- 
ment issued at the end of the visit, several 
proposals for Egyptian-United States co- 
Operation were outlined. The statement pro- 
vided interalia for the following: 


e The establishment of a joint co-operation 


commission under Foreign Ministers and 
several joint working groups: 
e Measures to strengthen the ‘financial 


structure’ of Egypt: 


e Provision of a nuclear reactor under safe- 


guards; 


e Establishment of a working group on Suez 
Canal clearance and Canal Zone reconstruc- 
tion; 

e Establishment of a working group on US 

investment in joint ventures in petro- 

chemicals, transport, food and agricultural 
machinery, land development, tourism, etc.; 


e Working groups on agriculture, technology, 
medical co-operation and cultural exchanges. 


In Cairo, President Nixon would not be 
drawn into comment on the Palestinian 
question beyond saying that Resolution 242 
should take into due account the legitimate 
interests of all the peoples of the Middle East, 
including the Palestinian people. 


The visit to Saudi Arabia highlighted recent 
developments in United States-Saudi Arabian 
relations. (King Feisal’s brother, Prince Fahd, 
on 8 June concluded a major agreement with 
the United States on mutual co-operation.) At 
the same time however, King Feisal displayed 
strong concern over the Jerusalem and Pales- 
tinian questions. 
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Members of the Israeli Government and guests listen as 
honour in Jerusalem. 


In Syria, Mr Nixon announced a resumption 
of diplomatic relations with that country, thus 
ending seven years of hostility, and invited 
President Assad to visit the United States, an invi- 
tation which he had also extended to Mr Sadat. 


The joint communiqué issued at the end of 
Mr Nixon’s visit to Israel provided for a con- 
tinuation of the United States economic and 
military assistance to Israel. Among the more 
significant provisions were the promise of 
nuclear technology, increased economic aid to 
offset the heavy additional costs of assuring 
Israel’s military capability, and an assurance 
of continued supplies of oil. The Israeli Gov- 
ernment was reassured that the United States 
would continue to stand by Israel even as the 
United States sought better relations with the 
Arabs. The President was careful however, to 
blend with such reassurances encouragement 
for participation in further steps towards a 
just and peaceful settlement in the Middle East. 
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President Nixon addresses them during a dinner given in his 


In Jordan, Mr Nixon repeated assurances 
given in other Arab capitals, and promised a 
special effort to support Jordan’s economic 
development. Statements made to President 
Nixon by President Sadat of Egypt, King 
Hussein of Jordan and King Feisal of Saudi 
Arabia served to remind that what has been 
achieved so far does not mark the end of the 
Middle East problem. They told Mr Nixon 
that the Palestinian question holds the key to 
Middle East peace. 


Nevertheless, while Mr Nixon’s visit could 
not have been expected to solve all the 
problems of the region, it did emphasise suc- 
cessfully that the United States has played a 
major role in stabilising the Middle East cease- 
fire, that the United States can no longer be 
regarded as an enemy of the Arabs and that 
the United States can contribute to stability 
and progress in the region. 
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The USSR: Background to the Supreme 


Soviet Elections 


Elections to the 9th Convocation of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet were held on 16 June. 
The Supreme Soviet comprises two chambers 
—the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of 
Nationalities. The Soviet of the Union rep- 
resentation is based on one deputy for each 
constituency of 300,000 citizens, making 767 
deputies. The Soviet of Nationalities reserves 
32 seats for each of the 15 Union Republics, 
five seats each for the eight Autonomous 
Regions, 11 seats each tor the 20 Autonomous 
Republics and one seat each for the 10 
National Areas. This gives the Chamber of 
Nationalities 750 Deputies. 

The first session of the 9th Convocation will 
be held a month after the elections to appoint 
37 deputies to the Praesidium, which exercises 


Secretary-General Brezhnev. 
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executive power in between the short bi- 
annual sessions of the Supreme Soviet. The 
last session of the 8th Convocation was held 
from 12 to 14 December 1973 to approve the 
budget and economic plan for 1974. Deputies 
also participate in the 26 standing commissions 
which prepare the groundwork on drafting 
laws, discussing reports and drawing up recom- 
mendations. The Law on the Status of 
Deputies adopted in September 1972 sought 
to increase the role of the Soviets as organs of 
state power. The majority of the Deputies are 
not professional politicians in that they do not 
receive special remuneration and continue to 
work in their original occupations. 

Elections are held every four years. Although 
there is universal suffrage and a secret ballot, 
the voters have no choice of candidates: they 
can either reject or accept the officially 
endorsed candidate. The candidates are nomin- 
ated by associations and public organisations in 
the constituency such as the local Party Com- 
mittee, trade unions and co-operatives. If the 
candidate is rejected at the election (and the 
Soviet Press mentions cases where candidates 
to local Soviets have not been elected) then a 
new candidate is nominated by these same 
bodies. 

A number of constituencies tries to nomin- 
ate a leading member of the Politburo. This is 
represented in the Soviet Press as an indica- 
tion of the member’s standing in the Politburo, 
although in actual fact he can accept only one 
of the nominations. Mr Brezhnev predictably 
scored the highest number with 54 nominations, 
while Messrs Kosygin and Podgorny tied for 
second place with 22 each. 

During the election campaign, which was 
extensively covered by the Soviet Press, the 
candidates addressed meetings of their con- 
stituents. All speeches that were reported 
spoke of the progress in every sphere of Gov- 
ernment activity since the last elections, and 
promised to strive to implement the policies 
enunciated by the last (24th) Communist 
Party Congress held in March 1972. Mr 
Nikolai Podgorny, Chairman of the Praesidium, 
told his Moscow constituents that ‘to be a 
Soviet Deputy means to struggle selflessly for 
the triumph of the ideals of Communism’. 
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Rhodesia: Background to the elections 
and settlement negotiations 


Mr lan Smith announced on 19 June 1974 
that a parliamentary election will be held in 
Southern Rhodesia within the next two months. 
The ruling Rhodesian Front’s term of office 
does not expire until April 1975 and could 
run until August 1975. In his speech, the 
Prime Minister indicated that uncertainty 
among whites was a big factor in his going to 
the polls. 


Despite the confidence found in claims of 
successful security operations against African 
nationalist forces, the situation confronting the 
Smith regime must be regarded as extremely 
grave. At home Smith now has to deal with 
apparently orchestrated African political and 
military fronts and a new urgency in African 
demands for majority rule. On the external 
front the Portuguese coup and the probability 
of African majority rule in Mozambique pose 
the threat of further political and physical 
isolation. 


Mr Smith informed Parliament on 19 June 
that elections were necessary in order to ensure 
that the Government negotiates for constitu- 
tional settlement with the support of the people. 
He said that he had been placed in an impos- 
sible situation due to the breakdown in 
negotiations with the African National Con- 
gress as well as pressure exerted on him by the 
Rhodesia Party and the Argus Group of news- 
papers. This had led to an acute state of 
uncertainty. 


He elaborated on his past negotiations with 
Bishop Muzorewa. Mr Smith stated that he and 
Muzorewa had signed a statement on 17 
August 1973 whereby Muzorewa undertook to 
urge the British Government to implement the 
1971 settlement proposals and that he (Smith) 
had pledged to honour the proposals if they 
were ratified. According to Mr Smith, in 
subsequent negotiations agreement was reached 
on a number of issues including: land tenure; 
a commission to report on racial discrimina- 
tion; a tribunal to review cases of detainees; 
development in African areas; increased job 
opportunities. Africans were also to be given 
equal representation on committees to control 
British and Rhodesian development expenditure 
after settlement. 


On the franchise issue, Mr Smith said that 
Bishop Muzorewa had accepted that to lower 
electoral qualifications would make Africans 
second-class citizens. In return Mr Smith had 
agreed to increase immediately African rep- 
resentation in parliament by an advance of six 
additional seats. The understanding was that 
after parity was reached through separate 
African and European voting rolls, a common 
roll would be introduced in accordance with 
the 1971 proposals. Mr Smith claimed that 
agreement was reached with Bishop Muzorewa 
on these points on 7 May 1974 and that the 
Bishop undertook to call a meeting of his 
Central Committee to endorse the agreement. 

The ANC Central Committee, including 
Bishop Muzorewa, rejected Smith’s proposals 
on 12 May. Mr Smith accused the Central 
Committee of having links with the Zimbabwe 
National Union (ZANU) and of receiving 
instructions from Lusaka and Dar-es-Salaam to 
repudiate the agreement between himself and 
the Bishop. Mr Smith compared this agree- 
ment with Bishop Muzorewa to his 1971] 
negotiations with Britain when he said, ‘For 
the second time in history I have succeeded in 
doing what was expected of me and for the 
second time the other party to the agreement 
has failed.’ 

Recognising in the same statement that the 
ANC’s position was undoubtedly influenced 
by events in Mozambique, Mr Smith then out- 
lined a course of action, in the wake of the 
elections, which is clearly designed to 
diminish the ANC’s standing and = divide 
African opinion. He declared that the ANC is 
not the main representative body of African 
opinion and that there are other African 
leaders ‘ready and willing to give a positive 
lead.’ Claiming that Bishop Muzorewa had 
welcomed his suggestion to bring in other 
African representation at future meetings he 
said that he will hold consultations with a 
wider body of African opinion, including 
tribal chiefs and representatives of business 
associations and trade unions. The main sub- 
ject of the new negotiations, he said, would be 
‘elimination of unnecessary petty racial dis- 
crimination and improved job opportunities 
for Africans.’ The absence of substantial 
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political matters from this agenda is note- 
worthy. 

At this stage the ANC gave no commitment 
to participate in the proposed broader based 
negotiations and said that it would not partici- 
pate in elections held in accordance with the 
present constitution adopted in 1969. Whatever 
the ANC’s intentions, the arrest on 20 May of 
Dr Edson Sithole, Publicity Officer and member 
of the ANC negotiating team, led Bishop 
Muzorewa to give notice that the ANC would 
not resume negotiations until he is released. 


Since it is understood that Dr Sithole is 
being detained for supposed connections with 
ZANU, it is difficult to envisage the Rhodesian 
authorities backing down, particularly in view 
of white opinion on ZANU’s insurgency role. 
It cannot be discounted, given the timing, that 
Dr Sithole’s arrest was designed in large part 
to achieve the exclusion of the ANC from the 
negotiating process. 

Whatever the motivation of the Rhodesian 
authorities, the ANC, which has demonstrated 
a capacity to rally widespread African support, 
has little option other than to confront Smith 
with a prospect of increased violence. African 
participation in negotiations without the ANC 
would not be acceptable to either a significant 
majority of Zimbabweans or to international 
opinion which has accorded the ANC recogni- 
tion as a legitimate spokesman for African 
opinion in Southern Rhodesia. In consequence 
ZANU could be expected to step up its activi- 
ties, drawing on the increased support promised 
to it by the OAU at its summit in Mogadishu 
earlier this month. The ANC itself might be 
drawn increasingly into more militant activities 
bringing the security threat into urban areas 


which until now have been havens for the 
whites in a threatening countryside. 


With these prospects it is perhaps surprising 
that Smith has evidently chosen to disregard 
what is reported to be the advice of South 
Africa that he should achieve a durable negoti- 
ated settlement. If anything he has created a 
political climate conducive to extremism on 
both sides. On the extreme right there is 
evidence of a movement in favour of early 
union with South Africa while on the more 
liberal wing of the white community the need 
for concessions to African demands is felt 
more keenly. African opposition to union with 
South Africa was explicitly enunciated by 
Bishop Muzorewa who warned after Mr 
Smith’s visit to South Africa that a union 
would only be achieved over the dead bodies 
of Rhodesia’s African population. On the 
question of a settlement, Dr Edson Sithole left 
no doubt that white concessions were 
Imperative. 

Smith’s apparent discarding of negotiation 
towards a durable political settlement suggests 
that he believes that South Africa will not 
stand aside in the event of severe reverses for 
the white community. If this is so, then cred- 
ence can be given to the view that Smith ts 
bent on destroying the political effectiveness of 
the white opposition and of the ANC while 
seeking to divert the thrust of African aspira- 
tions away from constitutional issues to 
immediate hope of improved social status and 
conditions. While the election might achieve 
a consolidation of power for the Rhodesia 
Front it is doubtful that a belated and super- 
ficial ‘hearts and minds’ operation will deter- 
mine to any extent the final outcome in 
Southern Rhodesia. 


The New Thai Government 


The Government of Prime Minister Sanya 
Dharmasakti resigned on 21 May. However 
Sanya was persuaded to remain in office and 
on 27 May he was commissioned by the King 
of Thailand to form a new government. The 
new Cabinet, announced on 31 May, is as 
follows: 


Prime Minister: Mr Sanya Dharmasakti 
Deputy Prime Minister: Mr Prakob Huta- 
singha 
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Minister attached to the Prime Minister's 
Office: Mr Manoon Borisuth 

Minister of Defence: General Kruan Sutha- 
nin 

Minister of Finance: Mr Sommai Hoontrakul 

Minister of Foreign Affairs: Mr Charunphan 
Isarangkun Na Ayuthaya 

Minister of Agriculture and Cooperatives: 
M. C. Chakrabhand Pensiri Chakrab- 
handhu 


Minister of Communications: Mr Chao 
Nasilavant 

Minister of Commerce: Mr Vicharn Nivart- 
vongse 


Minister of Interior: Police Major-General 
Atthasit Sithisunthorn 

Minister of Justice: Mr Kitti Sihanond 

Minister of Education: Mr Kriang Kirati- 


korn 
Minister of Public Health: Mr Udom 
Posakrishna 


Minister of Industry: Mr Arun Sorathes 
Minister of the State University Bureau: Mr 
Kasem Suvannakul 


Deputy Minister of Defence: Admiral 
Thawil Rayananond 
Deputy Minister of Defence: Air Chief 


Marshal Bua Sirisapya 

Deputy Minister of Finance: 
Ketutat 

Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs: Major- 
General Chatichai Choonhavan 

Deputy Minister of Agriculture and Coop- 
eratives: Mr Thalerng Thamrongnavaswad 


Mr Sanan 
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Deputy Minister of Agriculture and Coop- 
eratives: Mr Panlert Buranasilpin 

Deputy Minister of Communications: Mr 
Sriphumi Sukhanetr 

Deputy Minister of Commerce: Mr Prasong 
Sukhum 

Deputy Minister of Interior: Police General 
Prachuab Suntharangkun 


Deputy Minister of Interior: Police Lieu- 
tenant-General Chumpol Lohachala 


Deputy Minister of Interior: Mr Thien 
Achakul 

Deputy Minister of Justice: Mr Sompob 
Hotrakit 

Deputy Minister of Education: M. L. 
Chirayu Nophavongse 

Deputy Minister of Education: Mr Kor 
Sawasdipanich 

Deputy Minister of Public Health: Mr Sem 
Pringpuangkeo 


Deputy Minister of Industry: Mr Prakai- 
phetch Inthusophon. 


The New Government in Bonn 


Herr Helmut Schmidt, the former Finance 
Minister, was elected Chancellor of the 
Federal Republic of Germany on 16 May to 
replace Herr Willy Brandt who resigned from 
the position on 6 May. 


The key words of the policy statement made 
by Chancellor Schmidt before the Bundestag 
on 17 May were continuity and concentration. 
The new Government assured the Bundestag 
of its intention to continue the policies of the 
Social-Liberal coalition as expressed in the 
policy statement made by Chancellor Brandt 
on 18 January 1973. The statement is regarded 
as being the basis of Governmental policy for 
the remaining two years of the current legis- 
lative period due to expire in 1976. In view 
of the limitations on FRG economic growth 
posed by the world-wide growing problems of 
inflation and shortages of raw materials, how- 


ever, the new Government would concentrate 
on what it regarded as essential and achievable 
policies, 

The emphasis in Herr Schmidts policy 
statement clearly was on economic and finan- 
cial policies. While the economic and social 
situation in the FRG was seen as ‘good’, price 
rises being held constant, employment safe- 
guarded and real income increasing, limits to 
growth were set by the new world economic 
situation, characterised by excessive price in- 
creases for energy and raw materials. Current 
FRG economic policy would continue to be 
determined in co-ordination with FRG’s Euro- 
pean Community partners. Priority would be 
given to on-going efforts against inflation, with 
monetary policy continuing to carry most of 
the burden of the Government's anti- 
inflation efforts. Herr Schmidt rejected a price 
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and wage freeze and stated that he did not 
believe that tying wages to a cost-of-living 
index would be the appropriate instrument for 
a policy intended to regain stability. 


Chancellor Schmidt’s statement also indica- 
ted that domestic policy, initially at least, 
would be given a higher priority than was the 
case under the Brandt-Scheel Government. 
Priorities would be reassessed with emphasis 
being placed on reforms which cost less. The 
Government had decided to press ahead with 
controversial proposals for worker participa- 
tion in the decision-making processes in In- 
dustry, and taxation reform, land law reform 
and vocational training. On the other hand, 
proposals for profit-sharing by workers in in- 
dustries had been postponed, and educational 
reform plans reduced. 


In the foreign policy field, Chancellor 
Schmidt’s statement signalled shifts of empha- 
sis within an established framework. Herr 
Schmidt stated that the continued existence of 
the Community was imperative and declared 
his Government to be in favour of political 
unification in Europe, in partnership with the 
United States. The FRG declared its prepared- 
ness to come to the assistance of other mem- 
ber countries but only if these countries, by 


their own efforts, created the preconditions 
for effective assistance. The new Government 
considered that the ‘traditional friendly rela- 
tions consolidated by a treaty’ between the 
FRG and France would help to safeguard and 
develop European solidarity, but warned that 
these ties would have to stand a new test. 
Renewed emphasis would be given to the 
Atlantic Alliance, which Herr Schmidt de- 
scribed as the elementary basis for FRG 
security and the political framework for FRG 
efforts for detente in the world. The FRG 
would continue to work for the political 
strengthening of the Atlantic Alliance, and 
make its contribution to common security. The 
Government also stated its determination to 
support and continue, together with its allies, 
a policy of arms control and arms limitation. 
In this respect, it viewed ‘not without con- 
cern’ the growing arms efforts of the Warsaw 
Pact. 

Despite the difficulties and set-backs en- 
countered by the FRG in its ostpolitik, the 
new Government stated that it would not re- 
duce its efforts in improving relations with 
East European countries. On the other hand, 
the Guillaume espionage affair was described 


The Sixth Special Session of the UN 


General Assembly 


The Special Session of the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations, which met in New 
York from 9 April to 2 May to study the 
problems of raw materials and development 
adopted, by consensus, two basic documents. 
These documents are intended to constitute a 
basic reference point for international eco- 
nomic relations. They are: 


(1) Declaration on the Establishment of a 
New International Economic Order; 


(ii) Program of Action on the Establish- 
ment of a New International Economic 
Order. 
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aS a serious encumbrance in relations be- 
tween the two German States. 
The Declaration: 

The Declaration enumerates principles 


which should govern international economic 
co-operation. They are based on the contention 
that the old economic system ‘established at 
a time when most of the developing countries 
did not even exist as independent States’ has 
not succeeded in reducing the gap between the 
developed and developing worlds. The Dec- 
laration stresses that since 1970 there have 
occurred ‘irreversible changes in the relation- 
ship of forces in the world’ which necessitate 
‘the active, full and equal participation of the 
developing countries in the formation and 


application of all decisions that concern the 
international community’ and hence a new 
international economic order. 

Interdependence in economic relations was 
one of the key concepts endorsed at the Special 
Session. This was reflected in the general de- 
bate statement made by the leader of the Aus- 
tralian Delegation, Mr A. P. Renouf, when 
he said: “The security we seek through the 
United Nations must now be a collective 
economic security as well as the security that 
comes through peace’. 

Although the Declaration was adopted by 
consensus, a number of countries, including 
Australia, entered some reservations on cer- 
tain of its paragraphs. 


The Program of Action: 


The Program of Action has ten parts in- 
cluding, inter alia, raw materials, food, trade, 
the international monetary system, the transfer 
of technology and transnational corporations. 
It was also adopted by consensus but attracted 
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Sir Patrick Shaw, Australian Ambassador to the United States of America, welcomes President Nixon on his arrival to 
open Expo 74 at Spokane last month. 


a greater number of reservations than the 
Declaration. An important section of the Pro- 
gram of Action—Special Program’—sets forth 
measures of assistance to countries ‘hardest hit’ 
by current economic difficulties. 


Australian Reservations: 

Notwithstanding its limited number of reser- 
vations, Australia supported the urgent pur- 
poses of both documents and promised a 
forthcoming attitude to the proposals con- 
tained therein. A large part of the Australian 
statement of reservations on the Program of 
Action was concerned with doubts about the 
practicality of certain trade matters. We were 
also concerned that valuable reviews currently 
being carried out by the International Mone- 
tary Fund were to some extent being 
prejudiced by the Program. With regard to the 
Declaration, Australia felt bound to the inter- 
pretation that nationalization should be 
accompanied by prompt, effective and ade- 
quate compensation. 
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Resolutions Referred to ECOSOC: 


Six draft resolutions discussed at the Ses- 
sion were referred to the S6th Session of 
ECOSOC. These were: the New Zealand and 
Sri Lankan proposal for a world fertilizer 
pool; the United States proposal for a group 
of eminent persons to study natural resources 
problems; a proposal for the implementation 
of the United Nations Revolving Fund for 


Natural Resources Exploration, sponsored by 
Japan and others; a Saudi-Arabian proposal 
for meetings of groups of Ministers to discuss 
energy, agricultural and mineral resource mat- 
ters; a French proposal for a United Nations 
Economic Observatory and another French 
proposal to set up a committee to study 
further the problems discussed at the Special 
Session. 


Yugoslavia: The Tenth Party Congress 


The Tenth Congress of the Yugoslav 
League of Communists was held in Belgrade 
from 27 to 30 May. Most of the 1,666 dele- 
gates to the Congress were elected by regional 
conferences of the Party. Other East Euro- 
pean Communist Parties, which had boycotted 
the last Congress in March 1969, sent obser- 
vers on this occasion. The Soviet delegation 
was led by Mr Andrei Kirilenko, the Politburo 
member primarily responsible for heavy indus- 
try. 

The Congress received reports of the work 
of the Party Praesidium and the Republican 
and Provincial Party Congresses held recently. 
It reviewed developments in Yugoslavia in the 
fields of the economy, internal political 
affairs, ideology, foreign policy and culture. 
On the final day the Congress adopted reso- 
lutions which were intended to lay down the 
broad guidelines for policies in these areas 
until the next Congress. 

In a keynote speech President Tito declared 
that factionalism within the Party had been 
overcome and that it had emerged ideologic- 
ally and politically united. This statement is 
seen as marking an end to the purges of Party 
officials instituted by the Praesidium in De- 
cember 1971 to curb excessive Croatian 
nationalism as well as other deviations 
threatening the stability of the Yugoslav Fed- 
eration. In his speech President Tito 
affirmed that the fundamental Yugoslav poli- 
cies of mnon-alignment and socialist self- 
management remained unchanged. He devoted 
most of his 75-minute speech to foreign 
affairs, in which he maintained that an inde- 
pendent, socialist, non-aligned Yugoslavia 
would best serve the course of peace and pro- 
gress. 

The Congress approved changes to the con- 
stitution of the Party, which claims to have 
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1,000,000 members or 5 per cent of the Yugo- 
slav population. It stressed the theme of Party 
unity which has been linked with a drive to 
re-establish ideological commitment within 
Party ranks, to ensure that a high proportion 
of Party members is industrial workers (the 
theoretical backbone of the Party) and to en- 
courage young people to join the Party. Be- 
sides efforts directed specifically at increasing 
membership of the LCY, stress has also been 
laid on Marxist education so that all Yugoslavs 
will approach social, political and economic 
questions from a correct ideological viewpoint. 
Efforts have been directed to ensure that uni- 
versity professors hold an acceptable ideo- 
logical approach to their courses. In the field 
of culture and the media, the message has 
been that ideological neutralism is not accept- 
able. In culture, there appears to be an at- 
tempt to steer a course away from ideological 
neutrality, but to avoid the worst excesses of 
‘socialist realism’ of the sort in the Soviet 
Union. 





President Josip Broz Tito. 
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Australia’s Cultural Relations Program 


An important aspect of Australia’s foreign 
relations is the cultural relations program, 
which seeks to make Australia better known 
overseas by means of a wide variety of cultural 
exchanges. As part of this program, the 
Department of Foreign Affairs from time to 
time sponsors overseas tours by Australian 
performing arts groups, mainly to Asian 
countries, although some tours to Europe, 
Africa and the Americas are also sponsored. 


Reports on two recent tours appear below. 
The next tour which the Department is 
sponsoring is one by the Renaissance Players 
of Sydney in August and September. Reports 
on it and subsequent tours by other groups 
will from now on appear regularly in ‘AFAR’, 


DON BURROWS QUARTET 


The Don Burrows Quartet is a prominent 
Australian jazz group. As well as Don Bur- 
rows, the group consists of Ed Gaston, Lawrie 
Thompson and George Golla. 

In late April and early May of this year the 
Quartet visited Indonesia, Singapore, Thailand, 
Japan, the Philippines and Malaysia. As well 
as giving public concert-type performances, the 
Quartet performed for student groups, at jazz 
clubs and undertook a number of teaching 
sessions. 

Wherever they appeared it was to packed 
houses and without exception they were most 
enthusiastically received, both as musicians 
and as individuals. 

Detailed organisation of the tour was carried 
out for the Department by Miss Regina Ridge 
of the Asian Activities Secretariat of Musica 
Viva Australia. 


ABORIGINAL DANCE THEATRE: 


The tour of the South Pacific by the 20- 
member Aboriginal Dance Theatre was one of 
the most unusual and rewarding tours which 
this Department has sponsored. The group 
visited New Zealand from 7 to 13 April, Fiji 
from 14 to 18 April, Western Samoa from 19 
to 21 April, American Samoa from 22 to 24 
April and Hawai from 25 April to 1 May. In 
each place visited the dancers gave public 
performances, special performances for school 
children and Jecture-demonstrations—illustrated 
lectures explaining the background and 
symbolism of the dances and relevant facets 
of the life of Aboriginal Australians. The 
group performs exclusively traditional-style 
Aboriginal dances. These have considerable 
variety, ranging from portrayal of religious 
myths through narratives of everyday life, such 
as hunting, to comic sketches portraying such 
things as a bush Aboriginal’s first cigarette. 

The lecture-demonstrations given to specialist 
audiences in such places as museums and uni- 
versities proved to be a most valuable part of 
the tour, and made a very real contribution 
to increasing knowledge of the Aboriginal 
Australians’ way of life. 

The performers also gained benefit from the 
tour as it enabled them to gain experience of 
performing before unfamiliar audiences and to 
meet the indigenous people in the countries 
they visited. 

The tour was organised for the Department 
by the Aboriginal Theatre Foundation in 
Darwin. The performances were produced by 
Mr Stefan Haag and the lecture-demonstrations 
were prepared and given by Mr Lance Bennett, 
the Director of the Aboriginal Theatre 
Foundation. 


The Israeli-Syrian Disengagement Agree- 


ment 


The disengagement agreement, which was 
announced by President Nixon on 29 May 
and signed by Syrian and Israeli representa- 
tives in Geneva on 31 May, provided for the 
completion of military plans for disengagement 
within five days of the conclusion of the 
agreement. Disengagement was scheduled to 


begin within the following 24 hours, and to be 
completed in not more than 20 days. 

Israeli Government sources said the agree- 
ment provided for an Israeli withdrawal from 
the salient captured during the 1973 war and 
from a sliver of the eastern Golan Heights 
taken in 1967, including the town of Kuneitra 
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(El Quneitra). The Israelis will keep the three 
strategic hills west of Kuneitra. The buffer 
zone, which will be between 1.9 and 5.8 kilo- 
metres wide, will be manned by about 1,250 
troops of a UN Disengagement Observer 
Force. Syrian civilians will be able to return 
to Kuneitra and to the villages in the buffer 
zone, which will be under Syrian civilian 
administration, There will also be arms-limita- 
tion zones on either side of the buffer zone. 
The conclusion of the disengagement agree- 
ment followed a remarkable exercise in per- 
sonal diplomacy by the American Secretary 
of State, Dr Kissinger. Over 33 days he flew 
13 times to the Syrian capital, Damascus, and 
back to Jerusalem, tenaciously trying to bring 
about even a limited measure of agreement 
between these two bitterly hostile govern- 


ments. The agreement reflects statesmanlike 
behaviour by the leadership of both govern- 
ments and must also add considerably to Dr 
Kissinger’s reputation as an international nego- 
tiator and peacemaker. 

Observers are already hailing the disen- 
gagement agreement as a major milestone 
along the path to a permanent settlement in 
the Middle East. But while it does represent 
the completion of a small but difficult step in 
that direction the obstacles that remain are 
sizable. 

The agreement was followed by President 
Nixon’s visit to the Middle East in mid-June. 

Attention will now centre on the next stage 
on the road to a settlement, be it another 
Egyptian-Israeli agreement or the re-convening 
of the Geneva conference on the Middle East. 


The New French Government 


According to the provision of the French 
Constitution, the appointment of the members 
of the Cabinet is made by the President on 
the recommendation of the Prime Minister. In 
effect, the choice is that of the President. 

The new French Ministry, announced on 29 
May is remarkable for its new faces and for 
the way its signals the eclipse of the UDR 
(Gaullist) Party, at least as a significant force 
within the French government machine. Apart 
from M Chirac, the new Prime Minister, only 
two Ministers (M Galley and M Poniatowski) 
are retained from the previous Messmer Gov- 
ernment. Only five of the sixteen Ministers 
are from the UDR, and none of these is a so- 
called Baron of Gaullism (such as M Guichard 
or M Debre). Apart from M Chirac and M 
Galley, the three other UDR Ministers are 
virtually unknown. 


The Independent Republican Party, of which 
President. Giscard d'Estaing was until recently 
leader, has three portfolios. M Poniatowski, 
generally acknowledged to be one of M Giscard 
d’Estaing’s closest confidants in the past, has 
also been made a Minister of State, which 
confers on him second ranking in the Cabinet. 
Four portfolios have gone to former Opposi- 
tion centralists, including the two Reform 
Movement leaders, M Lecanuet and M Servan- 
Schreiber. 


Another four Ministers, including the 
Foreign Minister and the Finance Minister, 
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have no obvious political affiliation. All in all, 
the Ministry is such a diverse group that its 
only unity is its commitment to President 
Giscard d’Estaing. 

The key Cabinet appointmenis are of some 
interest. The new and very youthful Prime 
Minister, M Chirac, is a Gaullist, but in the 
Pompidou rather than the traditional mould. 


The new Foreign Minister, M Sauvagnagues, 
who has no previous political affiliation, is a 
career diplomat. He has been French 
Ambassador to the FRG since 1970. The new 
Finance Minister, M Fourcade, is a former 
senior civil servant from the Ministry of 
Finance. 

The new Defence Minister is M Jacques 
Soufflet, a little known Gaullist Senator. 


Overall, the composition of the new 
Ministry, and Chirac’s appointment are not 
likely to be well received by the right wing 
of the Gaullist establishment, accustomed as 
it has been for the past 16 years to dominating 
totally the entire government apparatus. 


President Giscard d’Estaing’s dominant 
campaign theme was that he would introduce 
much needed change and innovation, but with- 
out the risk of uncertainty and political in- 
stability that would have followed a victory 
by M Mitterrand. It was generally accepted 
that, had M Mitterrand won, general elections 
for the National Assembly would have been 


unavoidable. Domestic social and economic 
issues such as wages, conditions of employ- 
ment, and social security were therefore upper- 
most. Foreign affairs and defence questions 
took only a minor place: both. candidates 
tended to be circumspect, and both emphasised 
a common dedication to Europe. 


President Giscard d'Estaing has moved 
quickly to demonstrate his commitment to 
change, and to ending the more oppressive 
aspects of Gaullist rule. He has announced a 
reduction of the voting age and has said that 
telephone tapping will no longer be permitted, 
unless strictly for national security reasons. 
(The memory of the ‘Canard Enchainée’ 
scandal is still fresh imm peoples memories). 
He said he will impose stricter controls over 
French armaments exports. He has also sig- 
nalled his intention to restore life to France’s 
political institutions, in particular to the Parlia- 
ment. A ‘question time’ is to be instituted. 
While his Cabinet appointments suggest he 
proposes to be a strong executive President, he 
has indicated his wish that, within Parliament, 
the Opposition should be given opportunities 
to play a more active role. Previously, the 
Gaullists had regarded the Opposition almost 
as the ‘enemy’. Whereas M Mitterrand was 
never received by President Pompidou at the 
Elysee Palace during his whole period of office, 
President Giscard has foreshadowed his wish 
to meet M Mitterrand on a more or less regular 
basis and to inform him of important Govern- 
ment decisions. 

President Giscard’s main immediate difficul- 
ties are bound to centre on the economy and 
the need to control inflation. The Governor 
of the Bank of France, M Wormser, has 
spoken out publicly to warn President Giscard 
d'Estaing of the seriousness of the economic 
problems facing the French Government. These 
problems will be made more difficult by the 
determination of the Socialist and Communist 
Parties to throw down an immediate challenge, 
calling on the President to implement his elect- 
oral promises, particularly those affecting wages 
and social security matters. 


A second major preoccupation facing Presi- 
dent Giscard d'Estaing will centre in the 
National Assembly, where he will try to build 
a new majority. Previously the Gaullists were 
the dominant political party in the Assembly 
but their vote will now be split. President 
Giscard’s aim will be to build a majority draw- 
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to support him, plus independent Republicans, 
and Centrists (now including the Reformers). 
President Giscard’s long standing ambition as 
leader of the Independent Republican Party 
had always been to build up the centre of the 
political spectrum to offset the then dominance 
of the Gaullists, and he now has his oppor- 
tunity to do this. 


The French Government now has a signifi- 
cantly new image and has committed itself to 
a basic realignment of the political forces in 
France. Its task will not be easy, as M Mitter- 
rand is bound to make play of the fact that he 
won 49.19 per cent of votes cast against the 
50.81 per cent for President Giscard. To the 
extent that the overall character and style of 


President Giscard d'Estaing himself, however, 
it is perhaps possible to say that the new 
Government is likely to be more pragmatic and 
less abrasive than previous French Govern- 
ments. 





Prince Souphanouvong departing after the Investiture of the 
Political Council in Luang Prabang on 5 April. With him, 
(fram left) are Sisoumang Sisaleumsak and Khamsouk 
Keola. 
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Australian Dairy Cattle 
in Malaysia 


The new tropical dairy cattle breed, the 
Australian Milking Zebu, may become an im- 
portant part of Malaysia’s future agricultural 
scene, states an AIS report. In the past 12 
months, Malaysian livestock authorities have 
imported 2,800 doses of AMZ semen, an in- 
crease of about 50 per cent over the previous 
year. 

Australian experts believe that the Austra- 
lian Milking Zebu, which was specially deve- 
loped for tropical areas, may eventually be- 
come one of the most popular breeds in diffi- 
cult areas of east and west Asia. In Malaysia, 
the AMZ would be most useful in those dis- 
tricts where dairying is less intensive and rela- 
tively unsophisticated. 


Mr Frank Quinton, an Australian animal! 
husbandry officer from the Artificial Insem- 
ination Centre at Wacol near Brisbane, recently 
returned from a visit to Malaysia where he 
had discussions with the Malaysian Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries. 


Mr Quinton said that Malaysia was making 
rapid progress in cattle development with a 
growing emphasis on Australian cattle semen 
from several breeds including the Australian 
Hlawarra Shorthorn, Sahiwal, Poll Hereford, 
Charolais and Braford. 


The Australian Milking Zebu was only offi- 
cially recognised in late 1971 after 20 years 
of painstaking research and cross-breeding. 
The animal, based on a cross between the 
Pakistan Sahiwal and the Jersey, has three 
highly-valued qualities—-heat tolerance, resist- 
ance to ticks, and a high level of milk and 
butter-fat production. It was the first time that 
a new breed had beeen developed for these 
specific purposes by progeny testing. 

Unlike other breeds which have to be care- 
fully nursed when imported into tropical 
countries, the Australian Milking Zebu, by its 
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in-bred characteristics, is already fully-adapted 
to tropical conditions. Another advantage is 
that it can be easily milked either by machine 
or hand. 


Ghanaian educationist in 
Australia 


A specialist in pre-school education from 
Ghana is touring Australian schools examin- 
ing the techniques and teaching aids used in 
preparing young children for higher studies. 
She is Mrs Rose Ansah, who lives in Takor- 
adi and works with the Ministry of Education 
in Sekondi District in the Western Region of 
Ghana. Mrs Ansah is the Regional Organiser 
of Pre-Schools there. 


An AIS report states that Mrs Ansah will 
be in Australia until November. She has been 
awarded a fellowship under the Common- 
wealth Co-operation in Education scheme ad- 
ministered by the Australian Department of 
Education. 


Mrs Ansah said her experiences in Aus- 
tralia so far had pointed to several areas in 
which teachers could exchange techniques and 
ideas. In Ghana, for instance, teachers made 
more use of local materials as learning and 
teaching aids. In Australia there seemed a 
higher level of parental involvement in pre- 
schools. Parents went into the schools and 
helped the teachers. 


Mrs Ansah said she was impressed with the 
system of teaching in Australian pre-schools 
which encouraged freedom of expression and 
independence by allowing children to experi- 
ment in their own way with teaching aids. 
The interchange of ideas between teachers 
from different regions was valuable to those 
involved in the challenging field of education. 


Representation in Jamaica 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
D. R. Willesee, announced on 31 May that 
Australia would open a High Commission in 
Kingston, Jamaica, later this year. 


Senator Willesee said that the Government 
would soon appoint a High Commissioner to 
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Mrs Rose Ansah, from Ghana, is visiting Australia under the Commonwealth Co-operation in Education Scheme. Mrs 
Ansah. who is Regional Organiser of Pre-Schools in the western region of Ghana, will be comparing problems and 
techniques in child education with Australian authorities during her visit. 


Kingston who would also serve as Australian 


representative to the Bahamas, Barbados, 
Guyana, and Trinidad and Tobago. 
Australia established diplomatic relations 


with these five Caribbean countries on 7 Janu- 
ary, 1974. Australia has been represented in 
the area by Mr J. C. Ingram, who, as Aus- 
tralian High Commissioner to Canada, is resi- 
dent in Ottawa. 

Senator Willesee said that the decision to 
open a diplomatic mission in the area (Aus- 
tralia already maintains a Trade Commission 
in Port-of-Spain, Trinidad and Tobago) was an 
indication of the growing importance Australia 
attached to its relations with the independent 
Commonwealth member countries of the 
Caribbean. 


Syrian—lIsraeli Military 
Disengagement Agreement 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
D. R. Willesee, said on 30 May that the Aus- 
tralian Government welcomed the announce- 
ment of a military disengagement agreement 
between Syria and Israel. 


Senator Willesee paid tribute to the states- 
manship shown by both Governments in order 
to reach agreement. This agreement and the 


similar disengagement agreement between 
Egypt and Israel concluded last January 


augured well for the resumption of the Geneva 
peace negotiations. The two agreements were 
important initial steps towards the just and 
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lasting settlement in the Middle East which 
Australia had always supported. 

The Minister noted in this connection that 
the disengagement agreement would be signed 
by representatives of the two Governments in 
Geneva within the next few days. 


Senator Willesee also paid tribute to the 
untiring efforts of the United States’ Secretary 
of State, Dr Kissinger, in helping to bring 
about the agreement. 





Mr Norio Takabe, of Japan, is in Australia studying 
international marketing and furniture manufacturing with 


an Australian company. Here Mr Takabe is shown 
manufacturing techniques by Mr Graham Cock, Managing 
Director of the company. 


Australian Citizenship 
Procedure 


All citizens of Commonwealth countries 
seeking Australian citizenship will now have 
it granted at citizenship ceremonies as do 
immigrants from other countries. This brings 
to an end a procedure by which British sub- 
jects who had lived in Australia for five years 
could obtain Australian citizenship by filling 
in a form, 


A spokesman for the Department of Immi- 
gration said on 2 June that during a transi- 
tional period until 30 November 1975, British 
immigrants could still apply for citizenship 
after only 12 months’ residence, but from 
1 December 1975, British subjects in common 
with other immigrants would in general need 
to be resident in Australia for three years 
before they qualified for citizenship. 


These changes were provided for in the 
Citizenship Act 1973 which came into effect 
on | December 1973. The main object of the 
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Act was to end discrimination in the granting 
of citizenship. It made no other difference to 
the status of British subjects in Australia. The 
Act provided for a uniform qualification period 
of three years’ residence for all immigrants, 
attendance at a citizenship ceremony and an 
oath or affirmation of allegiance. 


The only British immigrant who was auto- 
matically an Australian citizen was one who 
had lived continuously in Australia between 
26 January 1944, and 26 January 1949. All 
others could only obtain citizenship by applying 
for it through the Department’s offices. 


Public comment by Public 


Servants 


The Australian Prime Minister, Mr E. G. 
Whitlam, announced on 2 June that the 
Governor-General in Council had approved 
the repeal of Public Service Regulation 34 (b) 
which has prohibited public comment by 
officers of the Australian Public Service on 
administrative matters. 

Mr Whitlam said the Government had asked 
the Public Service Board to issue guidelines to 
public servants explaining fully the effects of 
the repeal and outlining the new arrangements. 


UN Presidency: Australia’s 
Candidature 


In a press statement released in Canberra 
on 4 June 1974, the Prime Minister, Mr E. G. 
Whitlam, confirmed a press report that in 
March of this year, prior to the general elec- 
tions, Australia had begun actively to seek 
support for the candidature of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Willesee, for the 
Presidency of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations in 1975. 


Mr Whitlam said that, on the assumption 
that Senator Willesee would be re-elected to 
the Ministry and reappointed as the Foreign 
Minister, the Government intended to proceed 
with his candidature for the Presidency of the 
Assembly. Mr Whitlam recalled that Senator 
Willesee had led the Australian delegation to 
the General Assembly session last year, and 
was already well known to many delegation 
leaders. 


Mr Whitlam said that this action underlined 
the importance which the Government 
attached to the United Nations in its foreign 
policy and he recalled the constructive contri- 
butions being made by Australia to the work 
of the United Nations. He noted that in 
addition to its energetic support for the peace- 


keeping, human rights, decolonisation, and 
economic and technical activities of the 


United Nations, Australia is currently a mem- 
ber of the Security Council and the Economic 
and Social Council which are major organs of 
the United Nations under the Charter. As 
President of the Security Council in October 
1973, the Australian Ambassador to the 
United Nations, Sir Laurence McIntyre, 
played an important role in helping to achieve 
a ceasefire resolution in the Middle East. Aus- 
tralia’s current term as a member of the 
Security Council ends on 31 December this 
year. 

Mr Whitlam said that the Government was 
determined to maintain its forward-looking 
policies which had been so well received in 
the United Nations. 

Australia is a member of the Western 
European and Others group in the United 
Nations, and it is the turn of that group to 
nominate the candidate for the Presidency of 
the General Assembly in 1975. In March of 
this year preliminary soundings were started 
about the possibility of the group endorsing 
Senator Willesee as its candidate for the 
Presidency of the General Assembly in 1975. 
Consultations with members of the group are 
continuing. The Prime Minister recalled that 
Australia last held the Presidency of the 
General Assembly in 1948-49 when the late 
Dr H. V. Evatt was President of the Third 
Session of the General Assembly, 


French Nuclear Tests: 
Senator Willesee’s 
Statement 


The Australian Government deplored the 
prospect of further French atmospheric 
nuclear tests in the Pacific this year, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator D. R. 
Willesee, said on 10 June. He was comment- 
ing on the French official announcements on 
8 June. | 

The reasons for Australia’s opposition to 
the tests had been made clear on many occa- 
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sions, Senator Willesee said, and they remained 
as valid as before. The French Government's 
announcement also reflected a continuing dis- 
regard for the interim order made by the 
International Court of Justice last June, that 
France should desist from tests which 
deposited radioactive fallout on Australia, 
Senator Willesee said that Australians 
naturally welcomed any assurance from any 
government of its intention to limit or end 
its tests in the atmosphere, and this element 
of the French announcement was seen by the 
Australian Government as a move in the right 
direction. These moves reflected, in part, an 
appreciation by the new French Government 
of the genuine concern felt by many countries, 


including Australia, regarding the hazards 
created by atmospheric testing. Senator 
Willesee noted, however, that the official 


announcement fell short of a specific under- 
taking by France to end all atmospheric tests 
in the Pacific after this year, so that the possi- 
bility of a resumption by France of atmos- 
pheric testing next year could not be com- 
pletely ruled out at this stage. 

As for France's announced intention to test 
underground, the Australian Government's 
view was that, while underground testing may 
produce less serious hazards than atmospheric 
testing, Australia was opposed to all nuclear 
weapons testing by any power and in any 
environment. This view had been clearly ex- 
pressed by the Prime Minister in a joint state- 
ment with the New Zealand Prime Minister in 
January Jast year. 


Trade surplus in May 


Australia recorded a small surplus of 
$7,000,000 in May, the Minister for Overseas 
Trade, Dr J. F. Cairns, said on 11 June. Dr 
Cairns was commenting on preliminary trade 
statistics for May. 

The surplus followed trade deficits of 
$35,000,000 in April and $20,000,000 in 
March. The value of exports and imports in 
May were at record levels. Exports at 
$709 million were $118 million higher than in 
April. Imports totalled $702 million. 

The record exports in May followed the 
relatively low levels achieved in March and 
April. Indications are that major items to show 
significant increases in May included wheat, 
iron ore and iron and steel. Exports for the 11 
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months ended May 1974 totalled $66,347 
million which is 12.5 per cent higher than for 
the same period of 1972-73. 

‘The high level of imports in May indicates a 
continuing across the board increase in a wide 
range of imports including machinery, motor 
vehicles, textiles and petroleum products’, 
Dr Cairns said. ‘Imports for the 11 months 
ended May 1974, totalled $5,505 million, 
which represented an increase of 48 per cent 
over the same period of 1972-73. 

Dr Cairns welcomed the strong export per- 
formance and a return to a surplus following 
two months of trade deficits. 


Japanese language classes conducted by the New South 
Wales Department of Technical Education at the Sydney 
Technical College have proved so popular with their 


predominantly Australian students that the course has been 
extended to include a fourth year. 
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Australia's Ambassador 
to the Holy See 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
D. R. Willesee, announced on 12 June the 
appointment of Mr J. M. McMillan as Am- 
bassador to the Holy See to succeed Dr L. D. 
Thomson. Mr McMillan, who is Australia’s 
Ambassador to Turkey, will be resident in 
Ankara and will make periodic visits to the 
Vatican. 

Senator Willesee said that the Australian 
Government was gratified by the way contacts 
had been built up with the Holy See since 
diplomatic relations were established in July 
1973. 

Australia is one of over 70 countries which 
maintain diplomatic relations with the Holy 
See, including 12 members of the Common- 
wealth. 
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New High Commissioner 
to New Zealand 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
D. R. Willesee, announced on 12 June the 
appointment of Mr Brian Clarence Hill, aged 
54, a senior career officer in the Department 
of Foreign Affairs, as Australian High Com- 
missioner to New Zealand. 

Mr Hill will succeed Dame Annabelle 
Rankin, DBE, who has been Australia’s High 
Commissioner in Wellington since June 1971. 

The Minister said that he welcomed the 
opportunity both to announce Mr Hils 
appointment and to pay special tribute to 
Dame Annabelle Rankin’s service in New Zea- 
land. 

‘Dame Annabelle has represented Australia 
with great distinction and has contributed 
much to the excellent relations that Australia 
and New Zealand enjoy,’ Senator Willesee said. 

The two countries had always been close, 
and since the election of Labor Governments 
in Wellington and Canberra, Australia’s links 
with New Zealand had become even more 
comprehensive and wide-ranging. Senator 
Willesee said that Mr Hill, one of the Depart- 
ments most experienced officers, was well- 
equipped for his new job. 

For the past two years he had been First 
Assistant Secretary in charge of the Depart- 
ment’s Pacific and Western Division, which 
included responsibility for New Zealand 
affairs. He was also well-known to political 
leaders and senior officials in New Zealand, 
which he has visited on a number of 
occasions. 


Australian Representation 
at African Summit 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
D. R. Willesee, said on 14 June that the Aus- 
tralian High Commissioner in Nairobi, Mr 
W. P. J. Handmer, was present at open 
sessions of a meeting of Heads of State of the 
Organisation of African Unity held at 
Mogadishu, Somalia. 

Senator Willesee said that he had asked Mr 
Handmer to pass the following message to the 
Administrative Secretary-General of the OAU, 
Mr Nzo Ekhah Nghaky: 
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Mr Malchus Ataembo, an employee of the Papua New Guinea Electrical Commission in Port Moresby, with Mr O. O’ Neill 
of the State Electricity Commission in Western Australia. Mr Ataembo is in Australia on a six month course on 


Government electricity stores procedures. 


‘I have asked Mr Handmer to convey to you 
my personal greetings and my best wishes for 
the success of the present meeting of the OAU 
Heads of State. I recall with pleasure our 
meeting at the OAU Headquarters in June 
1973 and hope that through such contacts 
Australia’s friendly relations with the organisa- 
tion will continue to develop. I understand that 
your term as Administrative Secretary-General 
is coming to a close. May I take this oppor- 
tunity to wish you well for your future and to 
thank you for the understanding and co- 
operation you have shown towards us.’ 


The Minister said that Mr MHandmer’s 
presence at the meeting was a gesture of Aus- 
tralia’s goodwill towards the OAU, which was 
the paramount body of the African States. It 
was also recognition by Australia of the 
importance Africa attached to its regional 
associations. 


Senator Willesee added that despite Africa’s 
inheritance of political fragmentation from a 
colonial past, African States had, through the 
OAU achieved a remarkable degree of politi- 
Cal co-operation in their approach to inter- 
national issues of common concern. 


French Nuclear Test: 
Statement by the Prime 
Minister 


The following is the full text of a statement 
released by the Prime Minister on 17 June, 
after the French nuclear weapons test in the 
Pacific: 

The Prime Minister, Mr E. G. Whitlam, 
said that the Australian Government had 
reason to believe that the French Government 
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Australia’s High Commissioner to Sri Lanka, Mr H. G. Marshall, and the Secretary to the Ministry of Planning and 
Economic Affairs, Dr H. A. de S. Gunasekera, signing an agreement under which Australia provided an additional 
2,881 tonnes of flour to Sri Lanka under the Food Aid Convention of the International Wheat Agreement. The ceremony 
took place in Colombo. The flour is additional to the 10,000 tons which Australia agreed to give Sri Lanka earlier this 


year. 


had exploded a nuclear weapon device in the 
atmosphere over Mururoa Atoll today, 17 
June. 


The Prime Minister said that it was a mat- 
ter of deep concern to the Australian Govern- 
ment that the French Government had pro- 
ceeded to yet another program of nuclear test- 
ing in the Pacific, which was likely to lead to 
the deposit of radioactive fallout within Aus- 
tralian Territory. The feelings of the Aus- 
tralian Government and people against these 
tests had been made known in the past in the 
clearest way. Nothing had changed in the Aus- 
tralian attitude since last year. 


The Prime Minister said: ‘The fact that this 
further test has been held is all the more 
regrettable because a new French Government 
is now in office, and because I have sent a 
message to the new French President express- 
ing the sincere desire to develop relations be- 
tween our two governments and peoples. These 
relations have been regrettably affected during 
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recent years by the dispute over nuclear test- 
ing in the Pacific, which we had not sought 
but which had become inevitable when our 
repeated protests were consistently ignored.’ 


The Australian Government had noted the 
French Government’s statements expressing an 
intention to cease atmospheric testing after the 
present series was completed. As Senator 
Willesee had pointed out, these statements 
were a step in the right direction, but the 
French Government had not given the Aus- 
tralian Government any satisfactory commit- 
ment that further atmospheric tests would not 
be held. The new French Government could 
not claim to be in ignorance of the strong 
feelings of the Australian people that there 
should be no atmospheric test in the Pacific, 
or indeed anywhere. 


The Prime Minister recalled that on 22 June 
1973, the Interntional Court of Justice had 
made an order granting to Australia interim 
measures of protection which required France 


to refrain from conducting any further tests 
which might lead to the deposit of radioactive 
fallout on Australian soil. 


This order of the Court had been ignored 
by France in 1973 and was now being ignored 
again. Mr Whitlam said that he had hoped 
that the French Government would abide by 
this order and be prepared to co-operate in 
having this continuing dispute resolved in a 
responsible manner by the International Court 
in accordance with international law. This had 
not proved to be the case, but the Prime 
Minister reaffirmed that, for its part, Australia 
would continue to seek resolution of the dis- 
pute by the Court, and work vigorously else- 
where for a complete cessation of nuclear 
weapons testing. 


Chinese Nuclear Test: 
Statement by the Prime 


Minister 


The Prime Minister, Mr E. G. Whitlam, 
issued the following statement at a Press con- 
ference in Canberra on 18 June— 


The Australian Government has received 
confirmation that the Chinese Government 
exploded a nuclear weapon device in the atmos- 
phere over its territory yesterday. The Aus- 
tralian Government understands that the 
Chinese explosion was somewhat less than a 
megaton in size, and that it appears to have 
occurred at Lop Nor at about 4 p.m. yesterday. 

It is a matter of deep concern to the Aus- 
tralian Government that the Chinese Govern- 
ment has conducted a further nuclear test 
which js likely to lead to the deposit of radio- 
active fallout not only within its own territory 
but over a wide area including, in the longer 
term, Australia. 


Since the establishment of diplomatic 
relations with China in December 1972, the 
Australian Government has made known to 
Chinese leaders its opposition to Chinese 
nuclear weapon tests on a number of occasions. 
On 10 April 1973 the Government made a 
formal protest to the Chinese Government 
expressing Australia’s strong opposition to the 
conduct of nuclear weapons tests and re- 
affirmed the Australian Government's view that 
atmospheric nuclear weapons testing is con- 
trary to international law; during his visit to 
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China in May 1973 Dr Cairns re-stated the 
Australian position to Premier Chou En-Lal: 
| issued a statement expressing deep concern 
following the last Chinese nuclear test on 27 
June 1973, and soon afterwards formal notes 
of protest were delivered both to the Chinese 
Foreign Ministry in Peking and the Chinese 
Embassy in Australia. Most recently, I 
vigorously re-stated the Australian position 
during my meeting with Chairman Mao Tse- 
Tung on 2 November 1973. 

Since China does not accept the jurisdiction 
of the International Court of Justice and is not 
a party to the 1928 General Act for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes, it is not 
feasible for Australia to initiate proceedings 
against China in the Court. Nevertheless, the 
Australian Government considers that the 
Chinese Government, as well as the French 
Government, has a clear obligation towards 
the international community to prevent the 
dangers of environmental pollution. The 
present Australian Government has consistently 
opposed nuclear weapon testing by all 
countries and will continue to work vigorously 
for a complete cessation of such testing. 


Australian Statement at 
International Atomic 
Energy Agency Board of 
Governors Meeting 


The following is the text of a statement 
made by the Australian Resident Representa- 
tive to the [AEA Board of Governors meet- 
ing which was held in Vienna between 11 and 
13 June 1974, 


The Australian view on the underground 
nuclear explosion carried out by India was 
expressed by the Australian Foreign Minister, 
Senator D. R. Willesee, in a statement issued 
on 21 May. This made three points. 


First, that the explosion raises important 
questions about the use of nuclear explosives 
for peaceful purposes. In the Australian view 
such explosions should only take place within 
the framework of comprehensive controls in- 
ternationally agreed. The latest event under- 
lies the importance of progress in establish- 
ing international arrangements in this area and 
the need for universal acceptance of them. 
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Part of the gardens around which are built the head office 
and factory of a large Australian clothing manufacturer at 
Warnambool in Victoria. The gardens not only make 
working conditions at the factory more pleasant for the staff, 
but are visited by many of the 300,000 tourists who pass 
through Warnambool each year. Other staff benefits 
offered by the company include entitlement to company 
shares, profit-sharing, a co-operative credit society and a 
security fund for retirement which can be drawn on in an 
emergency or at marriage. 


Second, the Minister noted that the ex- 
plosion had been described as a ‘peaceful nu- 
clear explosion experiment’ and that all inten- 
tion of producing nuclear weapons had been 
disavowed. 

Third, the Minister noted that although the 
strong opposition of the Indian Government 
had been reiterated to the military use of 
nuclear explosions, the explosion also had to 
be considered in relation to the non- 
proliferation treaty. The Australian Govern- 
ment, he said, viewed with concern any action 
that might encourage or facilitate the future 
proliferation of nuclear weapons. He believed 
that Australia’s concern in this respect would 
be widely shared in the international com- 
munity. It was a matter of regret that a num- 
ber of countries, including India, had not be- 
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come parties to the Non-Proliferation Treaty 
(NPT). 

Mr Chairman, we are ourselves firmly com- 
mitted to the NPT, and we are deeply con- 
cerned about any actions that are not fully 
consistent with the principles enunciated in it. 
We have looked upon this treaty as a major 
element in the development of a stable and 
credible international security system. We 
urge all those states which have not yet signed 
and ratified the Treaty to do so without delay. 

Unhappily there is no way of distinguishing 
between military and peaceful nuclear ex- 
plosive technology. This is recognised in Article 
1 of the Treaty itself. As I have said, in the 
Australian view all explosions such as that re- 
cently conducted should only take place within 
the framework of comprehensive controls inter- 
nationally agreed. 

We believe that the interests of non- 
proliferation require that there should be no 
further nuclear explosions outside the 
arrangements provided by the NPT. As a first 
and immediate step we would welcome clear 
and firm unilateral declarations by non-NPT 
countries that they will refrain from develop- 
ing nuclear explosions for any purpose, and 
from assisting other countries to do so. 

As we have said before in meetings of the 
Agency, appropriate safeguards should be the 
necessary accompaniment of the spread of nu- 
clear technology, and we believe that the 
Agency’s safeguard system has an essential role 
to play. Accordingly, we recognise our obliga- 
tion under Article III (2) of the NPT not to 
supply nuclear materials or equipment to any 
non-nuclear weapon state except under safe- 
guards, as the Treaty itself provides. 

As a result of the Indian explosion we be- 
lieve that it will be necessary to re-examine, 
with a view to strengthening and improving 
them, international measures to contain the 
proliferation of nuclear technology which 
could lead to the development of weapons. 

We urge all responsible members of the 
international community to exert their utmost 
efforts towards this end. In particular we urge 
the nuclear powers to give their full support 
and energies to the achievement of satisfactory 
and universally acceptable arrangements for the 
containment of nuclear proliferation. 

Finally, Mr Chairman, in view of the grave 
risks inherent in nuclear proliferation, we 
would also urge that even greater efforts be 
made to achieve a comprehensive test ban 
treaty. 


Japanese Prime Minister 
to visit Australia 


The Prime Minister, Mr E. G. Whitlam, an- 
nounced on 25 June that the Prime Minister 
of Japan, Mr Kakuei Tanaka, would visit 
Australia from 31 October to 6 November 
1974. 


Mr Whitlam recalled that during his visit 
to Japan in October 1973 he had invited 
Mr Tanaka to visit Australia and Mr Tanaka 
had accepted this invitation, Mr Tanaka’s 
visit would be the first by a Japanese Prime 
Minister since Mr Tanaka’s predecessor, Mr 
Eisaku Sato, came to Australia in October 
1967. 


In welcoming Mr Tanaka’s visit, Mr 
Whitlam said that it would represent a further 
significant step in the development of friendly 
and co-operative relations between Australia 
and Japan. 





Mr Sabardin bin Ahmad, assistant bursar at the National 
University of Malaysia, visited the Australian National 
University and the College of Advanced Education in 
Canberra recently to study their financial systems and 
especially the use of computers. He is seen here at the 
ANU with Mr John Tyler, a member of the university’s 
accounting staff. 


OFFICIAL STATEMENTS 


Overseas visit by Minister 
for Transport 


The Australian Minister for Transport, 
Mr Charles Jones, attended the 39th session 
of the European Conference of Ministers of 
Transport in Vienna on 19 and 20 June. 

He also had discussions with the British 
Minister for Trade on the Australia-United 
Kingdom bilateral agreement on air services 
and with other senior British officials on airport 
and other matters. Mr Jones also inspected 
urban public transport systems during his 
visit, an AIS report stated. 


The British Nuclear 
Weapon Test 


Following reports that Britain had conducted 
an underground test of a nuclear weapon in 
Nevada, the Prime Minister, Mr E. G. 
Whitlam, issued the following statement in 
Canberra on 25 June: 


The Australian Government has repeatedly 
made clear its opposition to nuclear-weapons 
testing by any country in any environment. 
In particular, the Government has given its 
strong support to resolutions in the United 
Nations directed against nuclear weapons 
testing which is known to have been conduc- 
ted systematically over the years by the United 
States and the Soviet Union. Very recently it 
has protested against French and Chinese 
nuclear weapons tests in the atmosphere. It has 
expressed its concern to the Indian Government 
about India’s recent underground test. 

The platform of the Australian Labor Party 
expressly opposes the development, prolifer- 
ation, possession and use of nuclear weapons. 

The Australian Government is disappointed 
to learn therefore that the British Government 
has conducted a nuclear weapons test under- 
ground in the United States, after a long 
interval of nine years. This has occurred at a 
time when other recent developments have 


justifiably increased apprehension in the 
international community about the nuclear 
arms race. 


The Australian Government earnestly hopes 
that the forthcoming summit talks between the 
Soviet Union and the United States will make 
real progress towards the ultimate objective of 
a complete ban on all nuclear-weapons testing. 
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Calendar of 
Conferences 


at which Australia 
will be represented 


September 


1 Wk 


10 


10-14 


] | 


16-20 


16-20 


16-20 


16-27 
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NEW YORK 
UNICEF: 
NEW YORK 
UNITAR: 
ROME 
FAO: Inter-governmental Group on Wine 
and Vine Products—3rd Session 
BUDAPEST 

FAO: Methods of Analysis and Sampling 
9th Session 


Special pledging Conference 


Board 


of Trustees 


LONDON 

IMCO: Sth Session of Experts on Mari- 
time Satellites 

VIENNA 

Preparatory Committee of the Review 


Conference of Parties to the Treaty on 
Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons 
MONTREAL 

ICAO: Application of Space Techniques 
Relating to Aviation Panel 6th Meeting 
MONTREAL 
ICAO: Statistical 
LONDON 
International 
tive Board 
NEW YORK 
Ad Hoc Committee on the World Disarm- 
ament Conference 

LONDON 

IWC: Advisory Sub-committee on Market 
Conditions 
GENEVA 

ILO: Round Table 
Law in Developing 
LONDON 

IWC: Executive Committee 

NEW YORK 

Group of Experts on the Reduction of Mili- 
tary Budgets 


Panel 


Coffee Organisation—Execu- 


on the Role of Labour 
Countries 


BONN 

FAO: Codex Committee on Foods for 
Dietary Uses 

ROME 

FAO: Inter-governmental Group on Meat 
GENEVA 

ILO: Advisory Committee on Salaried 


Employees and Professional Workers—7th 
Session 





A group of Australian High school pupils recently presented 
a Ramayanan play from Indonesia, performing the Kecak 
chorus of the story of “Rama and the Golden Deer’. Dancers 
and musicians in the play were drawn from the staff and 


students of the Monash University music department, 
Indonesian residents of Melbourne and the pupils of 
Bentleigh High School. Here members of the cast discuss 
their parts with the director, Dr Margaret Kartomi (second 


from left). Others from left are Miss Karen Sri Kartomi, 


who played the Golden Deer, Miss Bronia Kornhauser, 
a post-graduate music student and player of the Bonang 
Panerus on the gamelan, and Mr Basoeki Koesasi, a 
Monash arts student from Jakarta. 


16—27 LONDON 
International Coffee Organisation—Council 
16 VIENNA 
IAEA: General 
17—20 BUCHAREST 
ILO: Symposium on the Practical Appli- 
cations of Ergonomics to Industry, Agri- 
culture and Forestry 
17-27 ToKyo 
FAO: Regional Conference for Asia and 
Far East 
17 Sept.—19 Dec. 
NEW YORK 
UNGA: 29th Session 
-27 PARIS 
UNESCO: Inter-governmental Conference 
on Planning National Documentation, Lib- 
rary and Archives Infrastructures 
23-27 ROME 
FAO: 18th Session 
Group on Grains 


Conference 


Inter-governmental 


23 Sept.—4 Oct. 
RAROTONGA, COOK ISLANDS 
14th South Pacific Conference and 37th 
Session of South Pacific Commission 
23 Sept.—4 Oct. 
GENEVA 
UN: Committee on Crime Prevention and 
Control 
24 Sept.—16 Oct. 
MONTREAL 
ICAO: Assembly 21st Session 
25 Sept.—11 Oct. 
PARIS 
UNESCO: 95th Session Executive Board 
30 Sept.—5 Oct. 
BERGEN 
FAO: Codex Committee on Fish and Fish- 
ing Products—9th Session 
30 Sept.—11 Oct. 
GENEVA 
ILO: Advisory Committee on Rural Devel- 
opment (8th Session) 
30 Sept.—2 Oct. 
ROME 
FAO: Inter-Governmental Group on Grains 
Special Session 
October/November 
NEW YORK 


UN: Economic and Social Council, 57th 
Session 
October 
ROME 
World Food Conference—Preparatory 


Committee, 3rd Session 

FAO/IUFRO: 2nd World Technical Con- 
sultation on International Dangerous For- 
est Pests and Diseases 

BANGKOK 

FAO: Indian Ocean Fishery Commission 





Special Committee on Management of 
Indo-Pacific Tuna—3rd Session 

ROME 

FAO: Panel of Experts on Integrated Pest 
Control—Sth Session 

ROME 

FAO: Working Party of Experts on the 
Official Control of Pesticides—Section B 
(Specifications )—10th Session 

ROME 

FAO: Inter-governmental Committee of 
the World Food Program—26th Session 
NEW YORK 


UN: Pledging Conference on U.N. Devel- 
opment Programme and UN Capital Devel- 
opment Fund 

NEW YORK 

UNDP: Program W/G 

NEW YORK 

UNDP: Inter-Agency Consultative 
NEW YORK 

UNDP: W G on Administrative and Fin- 
ance Matters 


Board 


CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


GENEVA 

UNHCR: Executive 
1—2 LONDON 
IMCO: 33rd Session of Council 
LONDON 
IMCO: 3lst 
Committee 
3—10 GENEVA 

ILO: Preparatory Meeting for Civil Avia- 


Committee 


3—4 


Session of Maritime Safety 


tion 
7—9 ROME 

FAO: Inter-governmental Group on Jute, 
Kenaf and Allied Fibres 

14-18 VIENNA 
United Nations Scientific Committee on 
the Effects of Atomic Radiation 

15-22 ROME 
FAO: Committee on Fisheries—9th Session 

16-18 LONDON 


Sth Extraordinary Session IMCO Assembly 
16 Oct.-18 Nov. 

PARIS 

UNESCO: 


General Conference 





Rock lobsters are growing well and breeding in controlled 
environmental conditions at the Western Australian 
Marine Research Laboratories at Waterman, a suburb of 
Perth. Here Dr R. G. Chittleborough, the senior principal 
research scientist at the CSIRO Division of Fisheries and 
Oceanography in Western Australia, who is in charge of 
the project, inspects an adult rock lobster he has reared 


from the fina! larval stage. Main purpose of the research 


is to help the management program of the State’s rock 
lobster industry, which produced $22,759,000 worth of 
exports in 1972-73. A side benefit may eventually be the 
commercial pond farming of rock lobster. 
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CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


21-23 GENEVA 
ILO: Meeting of Experts on Hours of 
Work and Rest Periods in Road Transport 
21 Oct.-l Nov. 
LONDON 
IMCO: International Conference on Safety 
of Life at Sea, 1974 
21 Oct.—1 Nov. 
GENEVA 
UN: Advisory Committee on the Applica- 
tion of Science and Technology to Devel- 
opment 
21 Oct.-8 Nov. 
GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Convention on 
Intermodal Transport 
PARIS 
OECD:DAC: High Level Meeting 
22-26 GENEVA 
FAO/WHO: Conference on 
tives and Contaminants 
25 PARIS 
OECD:DAC: Annual Aid Review of New 
Zealand 
28--29 PARIS 
OECD:DAC: Annual Aid 
tralia, Denmark and Sweden 
28 Oct.—1 Nov. 
BANGKOK 
ILO: Meeting of Experts on the Social 
Responsibilities of Management in Asia 
29 Oct.-9 Nov. 
JAKARTA 
FAO: Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council—1 6th 
Session and Related Symposium 
November 
ROME 
World Food Conference 
NEW YORK 
UNHCR: Committee Meeting 
NEW YORK 
UNRWA: Committee Meeting 
NEW YORK 


International 


-23 


Food Addi- 





Aus- 


Review 


UNIDO: Pledging Conference 

ROME 

FAO: Codex Committee on Quick Frozen 
Foods 

ROME 


FAO: Codex Committee on Fruit Juices 


11th Session 


PARIS 
UNESCO: 96th Session of Executive 
Board 
PARIS 
OECD: Industry Committee—Review of 


Australia’s Industrial Policies 

ROME 

FAO: Council—63rd Session 

FAO: Codex Committee on Meat Hygiene 


—3rd Session 
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ROME 
FAO: Working Party of Experts on Pesti- 
cides Residues—11th Session 

4—5 HELSINKI 
FAO: Advisory Committee on 
Education—7th Session 


4—15 GENEVA 


Forestry 


ILO: 194th Session of Governing Body 
and its Committees 
5—9 ROME 


FAO: Ad Hoc Government Consultations 
on Tobacco 
6—22 MONTREAI 
ICAD: Limited North 
Air Navigation Meeting 
11-15 Suva 
SPC: Regional Conference on Co-Ordina- 
tion of Manpower Planning, Labour Re- 
cruitment and Immigration Policies 
11-29 GENEVA 


Atlantic Regional 


UNCTAD: Convention on International 
Intermodal Transport, 2nd Session 

18-22 LONDON 
IMCO: 2nd Session of Marine Environ- 


ment Protection Committee 


18—28 COLOMBO 
4th Commonwealth Medical Conference 


18 Nov.—18Dec. 
MONTREAL 
ICAO: 83rd Session of Council 

25 Nov.-—6 Dec. 
GENEVA 
ILO: Second Tripartite Technical Meeting 
for Hotels, Restaurants and Similar Estab- 
lishments 


25 Nov.—6 Dec. 
MEXICO 
ILO: 10th Conference of American States 
Members of the ILO 


) LU j 


During a recent official visit to Shikoku the Australian 
Consul-General in Osaka, Mr A. B. Jamieson, called on 


the Governor of Tokushima Prefecture, Mr Yasunobu 


Takeichi. 


Key to organisations referred to opposite: 


FAO Food and Agriculture Organisa- 
tion 

IAEA International Atomic Energy 
Organisation 

ICAO International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganisation 

ILO International Labor Organisation 

IMCO Intergovernmental Maritime 
Consultative Organisation 

IUFRO International Union of Forest 
Research Organisations 

IWC International Wheat Council 


OECD:DAC Organisation for Economic Co- 
Operation and Development: 
Development Assistance Com- 


mittee 
SPC South Pacific Commission 
UN United Nations 


UNCTAD United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development 


Representation 





AUSTRALIAN REPRESENTATION 


OVERSEAS 

June 
KENYA 

5 Mr W. P. F. Handmer presented his creden- 
tials as High Commissioner in Nairobi. 
GHANA 

6 Mr D. W. Evans presented his credentials as 
High Commissioner in Accra. 
THE NETHERLANDS 

8 Mr F. J. Blakeney presented his credentials 
as Ambassador. 
DENMARK 

26 Miss R. L. Dobson presented her credentials 
as Ambassador in Copenhagen. 
IRELAND 

27 Mr V. C. Gair presented his credentials as 


Ambassador in Dublin. 


CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


UNDP United Nations Development 
Program 


UNESCO United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
isation 

UNGA United Nations General Assem- 
bly 


UNHCR United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees 


UNICEF United Nations Children’s Fund 

UNIDO United Nations Industrial De- 
velopment Organisation 

UNITAR United Nations Institute for 
Training and Research 


UNRWA United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East 


WHO World Health Organisation 





Dr John Cade has been named co-winner of the second 
award made by the Kittay Scientific Foundation in the 
United States. Dr Cade, who has received international 
recognition for work in chemical control for certain types of 
mental illness, will go to the United States later in the year 
to accept the award. 
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DIARY OF INTERNATIONAL EVENTS —JUNE 


AUSTRALIA 


5 June 


10 June 


12 June 
13 June 


18 June 


20 June 


30 June 


Australia urged the USSR and the US to hold discussions aimed at reducing their 
rivalry in the Indian Ocean. 

The Australian Labor Party Government elected Dr James Ford Cairns as Deputy Parlia- 
mentary Leader. Senator Lionel Murphy remained as Government Leader in the Upper 
House. 

The new Australian Cabinet was announced with effect from this date. 

The Government gained 29 seats in the Senate and the Liberal-Country Party 29 seats. 
Senator Michael Townley (Independent, Tasmania), and Senator-elect R. Steele Hall, 
(Liberal Movement, South Australia) were also elected. 

Australia delivered strong protest notes to both France and China over their recent 
atmospheric nuclear tests. 

A spokesman for the Prime Minister said that Mr Whitlam would investigate the circum- 
stances surrounding the publication of a report alleged to come from the Australian 
Security Intelligence Organisation (ASIO) which assessed the political views of the 
Deputy Prime Minister, Dr J. F. Cairns. The report was published in an Australian 
weekly magazine, the ‘Bulletin’. The spokesman said that if the report was genuine it 
demonstrated a waste of public money by ASIO and the Prime Minister would ensure 
that this misuse would not continue. 

The Chief Justice of the High Court of Australia, Sir Garfield Barwick, left Sydney to 
eturn to the International Court at The Hague as an ad hoc judge in the hearing of the 
Australian case against French nuclear testing in the Pacific. 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA 


{2-13 June 


25 June 


27 June 


Women rioted in Port Moresby over rising food prices and demanded improved wages 
for their menfolk. 

Papua New Guinea’s Chief Minister, Mr Somare, offered to meet demands from some 
Government Members of the House of Assembly that the country should have a Consti- 
tution before it gained independence. He said he would accept an amendment making the 
date of independence subject to PNG having passed its own Constitution. 

Papua New Guinea would retain a single-chamber Westminster-style parliamentary 
system, but would not have a Head of State if constitutional recommendations tabled by 
the Chief Minister, Mr Somare, in the House of Assembly are approved. 


THE PACIFIC 


10 June 


17 June 
26 June 


Australia protested to France about its plans to detonate an atmospheric nuclear device 
at Mururoa Atoll. 

France exploded a nuclear device in the atmosphere at Mururoa Atoll. 

The Minister for Fijian Affairs, Ratu Sir William Toganivalu, told the Fijian legislature 
that he would be ‘chucked out’ before Indians got any new leases of Fijian native land 
or had existing leases renewed. 





Dr J. F. Cairns. 
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Mr Somare. 


DIARY OF INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 


NORTH ASIA 


17 June 


China exploded an atmospheric nuclear device. 


SOUTH ASIA 


2 June 


5 June 
7 June 
11 June 
14 June 


15-19 June 
19 June 


23 June 
26 June 


27-29 June 


28 June 


28 June 


The Australian High Commissioner to India, Mr Bruce Grant, represented Australia at 
the coronation of His Majesty, King Jigine Singye Wanychuk, fourth hereditary monarch 
of Bhutan. 

Religious riots between orthodox Muslims and members of the Ahmadiya Muslim sect 
(Qadianis) broke out in Lahore, Pakistan, resulting in at least 30 deaths. 

The Indian Minister for External Affairs began a series of discussions with Kashmiri 
leader Sheikh Abdullah, on the future status of Jammu and Kashmir. 

The Pakistan Government announced a new form of political organisation for Azad 
Kashmir. 

A nation wide strike was held in Pakistan as a result of religious disturbances over the 
Qadiani issue. 

The Indian President, Mr V. V. Giri, visited Dacca. 

The Bangladesh Government’s 1974/75 Budget, in which it was envisaged that foreign 
aid would provide 75 per cent of development expenditure, was presented to Parliament. 
Forty people were reported dead and 50,000 homeless as a result of floods in the hilly 
Chittagong district of south-east Bangladesh. 

The Chogyal (ruler) of Sikkim began a second round of talks with the Indian Prime Min- 
ister, Mrs Gandhi, in New Delhi, on the reform of Sikkim’s constitutional arrangements. 
The Prime Minister of Pakistan, Mr Bhutto, and a large delegation of Pakistan officials, 
visited Dacca for bilateral talks with the Bangladesh Prime Minister, Shiekh Mujibur 
Rahman, and Bangladesh officials. 

India and Sri Lanka signed an agreement under which the island of Kachchativu became 
part of Sri Lanka, thus ending a long dispute over its sovereignty. 

The Sikkim Assembly adopted the Constitution Bill for the second time and the Central 
Executive of the Sikkim Congress called on the Chogyal either to accept the Bill or quit. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


31 May 


June 
June 
June 


QO tn ww 


7 June 
12 June 


21-25 June 


Malaysia and China established diplomatic relations during the visit of Prime Minister 
Tun Razak to China from 28 May to 1 June. 

The last American military advisers and C.I.A. men left Laos. 

U Ne Win, President of Burma, returned after a State visit to Australia. 

Burmese troops killed 22 and injured 16 when they fired at crowds near Rangoon which 
were demonstrating for increased rice rations. All demonstrations were banned for a 
month and all schools and universities closed indefinitely. 

The Malaysian Inspector-General of Police, Tan Sri Abdul Rahman Hashim, was assas- 
sinated in Kuala Lumpur. 

An amnesty call by President Marcos for rebels to surrender to a special Government 
Commission was announced. 

The Islamic Foreign Ministers Conference was held in Kuala Lumpur. 





DIARY OF INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA (continued) 


8 June 

12 June 
17 June 
18 June 


19 June 


23 June 


28 June 


The PRG agreed to resume ceasefire talks after South Viet-Nam restored diplomatic 
privileges to the PRG in Saigon on 7 June. 

The Cambodian Prime Minister, Mr Long Boret, resigned but was immediately asked by 
President Lon Nol to try to form a new government. 

The Cambodian Prime Minister, Mr Long Boret, announced a new Cabinet replacing the 
coalition Cabinet that resigned on 13 June 1974. 

Officers of the PRG and North Vietnamese forces walked out of 2 negotiation session in 
Saigon after a further dispute on privileges for their delegations. 

Naval ships of the Khmer Republic completed the evacuation of 10,000 refugees from 
the besieged Lonk Vek sector of Highway 5, north of Phnom Penh, in advance of a 
Government task force moving up the road. 

The PRG and North Vietnamese delegates suspended their military talks in Saigon 
indefinitely, claiming that South Viet-Nam refused to guarantee diplomatic privileges for 
the communist delegations. 

The United States will withdraw from two of the six remaining air bases, which it has been 
using in Thailand by the end of 1974, it was announced in Bangkok by the Thai Supreme 
Command Headquarters. 


THE AMERICAS 


12 June 


12 June 


17 June 


19 June 


26 June 


Dr Henry Kissinger, the United States Secretary of State, threatened to resign if allega- 
tions continued that he was personally involved or responsible for wire-tapping connected 
with the Watergate affair. Both Republican and Democrat politicians urgd Dr Kissinger 
not to resign. 

The US Justice Department reversed its decision and agreed to turn over to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, documents relating to Dr Henry Kissinger’s alleged role 
in the Watergate wiretaps. 

Delegates from 148 nations assembled in the Venezuelan capital of Caracas for the third 
United Nations conference on the Law of the Sea. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organisation concluded nine months of political debate with 
the formal adoption of a declaration intended to guide its relations through the remainder 
of the century. 

The Chilean Army Commander-in-Chief, General Augusto Pinochet, was appointed 
‘Supreme Chief of the Nation’, giving him all the executive powers of a Head of State 
without the title of President. 





President Ne Win. Tun Razak. President Marcos. 
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DIARY OF INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 


EUROPE 

| June Mr Gaston Thorn, Liberal Party leader, was named as Prime Minister-designate of 
Luxembourg. 

10 June The Duke of Gloucester, a former Governor-General of Australia, died at the age of 74. 
He was buried on 14 June. 

10 June The French Government went ahead with plans to explode a nuclear device in the Pacific 
after the dismissal from Cabinet of M. Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber who had criticised 
the program. 

10 June Premier Mariano Rumor’s coalition Government resigned, giving Italy its second govern- 
ment crisis in three months. 

li June Britain prepared to monitor fall-out and other effects of French nuclear tests in the 
acific, using a Royal Naval vessel. 

17 June A bomb was detonated in an annex to Westminster Hall in the British Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The explosion was attributed to the Provisional Wing of the I.R.A. 

18 June The Portuguese Prime Minister, General Antonio De Spinola, arrived in the Azores for 
discussions with the United States President, Mr Nixon. 

19 June The British Minister for Agriculture, Mr Peart, told a Common Market farm council 
meeting in Luxembourg that his country supported the continuation of food imports from 
Australia and New Zealand beyond present provisions for these imports. 

19 June The death was reported in Moscow of Marshal of the Soviet Union Georgi Zhukov, the 
USSR’s top commander in the Second World War. 

19 June The death was reported in London of General Sir Charles Keightley, who commanded the 
British forces in the Suez Canal operation of 1956. 

19 June A British hotel worker was shot dead and three British women wounded when police 


fired at their vehicle at a road block near Limassol in Cyprus, following a tightening of 
security to counter Eoka terrorist attacks. 

20 June The French Government announced increased social service benefits for the poor and 
the elderly to soften the impact of inflation, which has reached a figure of almost 20 per 
cent a year. 

20 June The Minister for Culture, Mrs Ekaterina Furtseva, has been deleted from the list of 
Deputies of the Supreme Soviet following the 16 June elections for the Supreme Soviet. 
Mrs Furtseva is believed to remain a member of the Central Committee of the Soviet 
Communist Party. 


20 June The British Prime Minister, Mr Wilson, met the West German Chancellor, Herr Schmidt, 
ir Bonn for talks on Common Market questions and East-West relations. 
23 June Left-wing members of the ruling British Labour Party protested at a report in a London 


newspaper that Britain was planning an underground test of a Polaris missile warhead 
at an American testing ground in the Nevada desert. 





General Spinola. Mr Wilson. President Nixon. 
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DIARY OF INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 


EUROPE (continued) 


23 
24 


24 


30 


30 


June 


June 


June 


June 


June 


June 


June 


June 


June 


June 


June 


Nine American astronauts arrived in the Soviet Union to discuss next year’s planned 
link-up between an American Apollo and a Soviet Soyuz spacecraft. 

Dr Rudolf Kirschchlaeger, the ruling Socialist Party’s candidate, won a clear victory in 
the Austrian presidential elections. 

The British Prime Minister, Mr Harold Wilson, told the House of Commons that Britain 
had carried out an underground nuclear test explosion in Nevada ‘a few weeks ago’. No 
further British nuclear tests were scheduled in the near future, but the Nevada explosion 
was necessary to maintain the effectiveness of the British nuclear deterrent. 

President Nixon and leaders from 14 other NATO countries formally signed the Atlantic 
Declaration in Brussels. The Declaration pledged NATO members to closer co-operation 
and consultation. 

President Tito of Yugoslavia concluded two days of talks with the Government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany in Bonn and said that he was ‘more than satisfied’ with the 
results. 

The Republic of Ireland announced plans to set up a civilian volunteer defence force 
as a counter to violence arising from the Northern Ireland situation. 

President Nixon was greeted by President Podgorny, the Soviet Communist Party leader, 
Mr Brezhnev, and the Prime Minister of the USSR, Mr Kosygin, when he arrived in 
Moscow for summit talks on major world issues. 

Hundreds of clients gathered outside the Cologne headquarters of the Bankhaus Herstatt 
KG, one of West Germany’s largest private banks, while legal authorities began an 
inquiry into the bank’s collapse. The bank was officially ordered to cease business on 26 
June under suspicion of fraud and violation of bankruptcy and share regulations. 

Dr Andrei Sakharov, the Soviet nuclear scientist, was reported to have begun a hunger 
strike in protest against the treatment of political prisoners in the Soviet Union. 
President Nixon and Soviet Communist Party Secretary Brezhnev continued their summit 
meeting at Yalta in the Crimea, where they held what Mr Nixon termed ‘very intensive 
and extensive talks’ on limiting multi-warhead missiles. 

President Anwar Sadat of Egypt arrived in the Bulgarian capital of Sofia for a State visit, 
at the end of four days of talks in Rumania. Before leaving he signed two joint declara- 
tions with the Rumanian President, Mr Nicolae Ceausescu. 


AFRICA AND THE MIDDLE EAST 
1 June 


3 June 


4 June 


5 June 


9 June 
11 June 


Eight Black September Palestinian guerillas went on trial in Khartoum for the murder of 
one Belgian and two US diplomats in March 1973. 

UN troops moved into the Syrian side of the Golan Heights to begin policing the 
disengagement of Syrian and Israeli forces. 

The International Commission of Jurists in Geneva published a report claiming that 
almost every basic human right has been violated in Uganda during the regime of 
President Idi Amin. 

The implementation plan of the Israeli-Syrian Disengagement Agreement was signed in 
Geneva. i 
President Amin of Uganda banned foreign newspapers unfriendly to his regime. 

Prime Minister Antonio De Spinola pledged to decolonise Portugals African territories 
and let them decide their own future, but only after democracy was established there. 











f 


President Nyerere, President Sadat. Mr Kosygin. 
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DIARY OF INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 


AFRICA AND THE MIDDLE EAST (continued) 


12 June 


13 June 


12-18 June 


13 June 
17 June 


17 June 


19 June 


19 June 


19 June 


20 June 


20 June 


24 June 


25 June 


25 June 


25 June 


26 June 


27 June 


28 June 


Foreign Ministers of the Organisation of African Unity (OAU) told liberation movements 
in Portugal’s African territories that they must co-ordinate their policies in negotiations 
with the new Lisbon Government. 

Two Israelis and a New Zealand volunteer worker were killed in a guerilla raid on 
Kibbutz Shanier. 

The United States President, Mr Nixon, accompanied by Dr Kissinger, began a round of 
Middle East talks. He visited Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Israel and Jordan. 

A military coup took place in the Arab Republic of Yemen (North Yemen). 

President Nixon offered to provide Israel with a nuclear power plant as he had previously 
done with Egypt during his visit from 12 to 14 June. 

The United States Secretary of State, Dr Kissinger, announced that the Arab States were 
prepared to accept Israel as a permanent State in the Middle East. 

The Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, Mr Ian Smith, called a general election and 
announced that he planned to call a round-table conference to discuss sharing political 
power with black Rhodesians. 

Israeli jets launched a series of raids on guerilla targets in southern Lebanon. 

President Nyerere of Tanzania opened the Pan-African Congress in Dar es Salaam. He 
pleaded for an end to racial discrimination around the world. 

The Palestine news agency reported that Israeli air attacks on four Palestinian refugee 
camps in south Lebanon caused a number of casualties. 

The Portuguese news agency Lusitania reported that Angola’s major insurgent group had 
announced it would give up guerilla warfare and take part legally in Angolan affairs. 
President Jaafar Numeiri of the Sudan commuted to seven years’ imprisonment the life 
sentences passed on eight Palestinian guerillas who killed three Western diplomats in the 
Saudi Arabian Embassy in Khartoum in 1973. The eight men will be handed over to the 
Palestinian Liberalion Organisation. 

Israel evacuated the last strip of territory in the Golan Heights it captured near Kuneitra 
in the October war, in accordance with last month’s disengagement agreement with 
Syria. 

Four Israelis, including a mother and her two children, were killed in an Arab guerilla 
raid on the resort town of Nahariya in northern Israel. The three terrorists responsible 
were killed by Israeli security forces. 

US State Department announced that the US Ambassador was being recalled following 
the release to PLO of the guerillas who had been tried for murder of diplomats in March 
1973. 

A conference of copper exporting nations ended in the Zambian capital of Lusaeka. A 
communiqué said the four member countries (Chile, Peru, Zaire and Zambia) would 
‘completely co-ordinate the policy to be followed in the world copper market’. 

President Assad led thousands of Syrians into the war-devastated town of Kuneitra in 
the Golan Heights after its evacuation by Isreali forces under the disengagement agree- 
ment. Kuneitra had been occupied by the Israelies for seven years. 

Ethiopian troops and police seized radio stations and other key installations in Addis 
Ababa, and on 30 June announced they had begun to arrest members of the Government 
on charges of corruption. The troops also threatened to take over the government if the 
officials were not brought to trial. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


3 June 


20 June 


Sir Laurence McIntyre, Australian Ambassador to the UN, was elected President of the 
Trusteeship Council. 

Dr Raul Prebisch, an Argentine economist, told a UN committee that developing coun- 
tries on the verge of economic disaster would need between $2,000 million and $2,680 
million in aid to tide them over the next 12 months. Dr Prebisch was reporting on a 
mission he had just completed for the Secretary-General to seek support for emergency 
aid from developed countries. 
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CORRECTIONS 


The caption to the photograph of the Prime Minister, Mr Whitlam, and the 
United States Ambassador to Australia, Mr Marshall Green, on the third folio 
of the March issue of ‘AFAR’ should have referred to ‘the North West Cape 
Naval Communication Station’ and not ‘the North West Cape Naval 
Communications System’. 


The report of the Fifth South Pacific Forum meeting in the March issue of 
‘AFAR’ omitted to mention the attendance of the Republic of Nauru. The 
Nauru delegation was led by the President, H.E. Hammer DeRoburt. 
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NEW AUSTRALIAN HIGH COMMISSIONER 
TO THE UNITED KINGDOM 





The Prime Minister, Mr E. G. Whitlam, announced on 23 August the appointment of 
Sir John Bunting as High Commissioner for Australia in the United Kingdom, with effect 
from 1 February 1975. Sir John, one of the most distinguished of Australia’s senior civil 
servants, is at present Secretary of the Department of the Prime Minister and Cabinet. 
He will succeed the present Australian High Commissioner in London, Mr John Armstrong, 
whose two-year term expires on 14 December. Sir John’s successor in the Department of 
the Prime Minister and Cabinet is Mr John Menadue, a senior corporation executive, 
whose portrait appears on page 619. 


The following is the text of 
the Prime Minister’s 
Address to the United 
Nations General Assembly 
in New York on Monday, 
30 September 1974. 





Prime Minister's Address a 
General Assembly 


Vir President, 


In this year in which 
Australia has established 
diplomatic relations with 
Algeria, it gives me 
particular pleasure, as Head 
of the Australian Govern- 
ment, to congratulate you 
upon your election as Presi- 
dent of this 29th Session of 
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the General Assembly. The 
Algerian experience has 
encompassed many of the 
deepest problems facing 
the world and this world 
Organisation today. Sir— 
your nation’s experience— 
and your own—ensure dis- 
tinction and significance to 
your occupancy of this 
high post. 


As head of the first 
Australian Social Demo- 
cratic Government since 
Australia helped to found 
the United Nations and to 
frame its Charter more than 
a quarter of a century ago, 
| affirm our loyalty to both. 
Such pledges are easily 
enough given, yet no nation 
makes them more sincerely, 
more earnestly today than 
Australia. 
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he United Nations 


No country needs more 
than Australia the fulfilment 
of the international 
objectives of the United 
Nations to reach the fulfil- 
ment of her own national 
objectives. There are few 
countries in which the 
paradox is demonstrated 
with such force that true 
national independence 
depends upon international 
interdependence. There are 
few nations to which the 


mirage of national self- 
sufficiency can be made so 
tempting. Yet there are few 
nations for which that 
mirage can be so easily 
shattered. Australia, 
fortunate in possession of 
great resources, confident 
in the ability of her own 
people to develop those 
resources, is nevertheless 
not ashamed to admit her 
interdependence with her 
neighbours and her partners 


across the world and her 
dependence upon them. We 
are a people without 
illusions, we Australians 
neither falsely exaggerate 
our strength nor fearfully 
exaggerate our weaknesses. 
It is precisely because we 
make a rational assessment 
of our strengths and weak- 
nesses that we recognise 
that we depend upon a 
better international order to 
preserve those things we 
most value about our 
national independence. In 
seeking a better inter- 
national order, we give 
primacy to the United 
Nations. 


It is therefore with 
growing concern that we 
witness what can only be 
called a drift away from 
international order and 
international co-operation 
at present occurring in 
world affairs. Australia's 
concern springs not just 
from the real difficulties 
created by recent events 
but, even more, from the 
feeling that there has been 
a weakening of will, a loss 
of momentum in inter- 
national determination to 
meet and overcome those 
difficulties. 


Great hopes were born 
two years ago. The 
Australian Government 
wholeheartedly endorsed 
the movement towards 
detente between the United 
States and the Soviet 
Union. We wholeheartedly 
supported China's return to 
her true place in the family 
of nations—in this 
organisation and in the 
world. We wholeheartedly 
endorsed the Paris Agree- 
ment to end the war in 
Viet-Nam. We therefore 
ratified the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty, moved 
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means of halting the arms 
race and preventing the 
proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. There is nothing 
more urgent facing any of 
us today. 


Australia therefore sees 
with deepest anxiety the 
continuing and new testing 
of nuclear devices, the 
prospect of an ever- 
increasing number of 
nations possessing nuclear 
weapons, and an even 
greater number possessing 
the capability of exploding 
nuclear devices. Where it 
has been open to Australia 
we have expressed our 
concern in action before 
the International Court of 
Justice. 


All of us face a nightmare 
world in which as many 
as 15 or 20 nations 
may possess nuclear 
weapons by the early 
1980s. There is time to 
prevent it. We have perhaps 
about a year, two years at 
the most in which to 
prevent it. Now is the time, 
it may be our last chance. 


For our part, the Australian 
Government pledges that it 
will neither develop nor 
acquire nuclear weapons. 


Our first aim must be to 
strengthen the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty and 
work for its acceptance 
everywhere. Real and rapid 
progress can best be made 
through this treaty. We 
should build on what we 
have. We have not time to 
start all over again. Six 
years after it was concluded 
and more than four years 
after it came into force, 
some states have still to 
ratify the treaty, or to make 
clear their renunciation of 
nuclear weapns develop- 
ment. Certainly we under- 


stand the difficulties the 
treaty presents to some 
nations. We understand 
their reservations. We ack- 
nowledge discriminatory 
aspects of the treaty as it 
now stands, we would 
hope that the forthcoming 
review conference will 
remove some of these 
difficulties, but the 
conference will be more 
successful and meaningful 
if more nations ratify the 
treaty and work within its 


We must complete the 
journey. 


Thirdly we need effective 
international arrangements 
to govern and control 
nuclear experiment for 
peaceful purposes. We all 
recognise the promise 
whieh SCIENTITIC 
collaboration on the peace- 
ful uses of nuclear energy 
holds for economic 
development in the 
interests of all mankind. 





The Prime Minister, Mr E. G. Whitlam, with the Secre- 
tary-General, Mr K. Waldheim (second from left). 


framework to improve it 


and apply it. 


Secondly, we should 
make a comprehensive 
treaty to ban nuclear 
weapons testing an urgent 
priority. The treaties which 
have been concluded and 
resolutions which have 
been adopted are important 
achievements, but they 
have not gone far enough 
towards stopping the 
nuclear arms race. They 
are only steps towards 
universal and compre- 
hensive agreement on 
nuclear weapons. testing. 


But the world cannot afford 
the risks which lie in the 
prospect where increasing 
numbers of countries 
possess nuclear devices— 
even if they profess to have 
them for peaceful purposes 
only. We cannot shrug off 
nuclear explosions which 
present us with such a 
threat, particularly those 
conducted outside existing 
safeguards and without 
international inspection. 
Australia seeks support for 
an international arrange- 
ment by which all states 
could gain access to nuclear 
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explosive services under 
agreed and secure inter- 
national controls for peace- 
ful purposes. We urge all 
nuclear states to co-operate 
in establishing such a 
service, preferably under 
the auspices of the Inter- 
national Atomic Ernegy 
Agency. | join with the 
Foreign Minister of Canada 
in this call. 


Another approach to the 
goal of disarmament worth 
serious exploration is the 
concept of peace zones. 
They are of course no 
substitute for compre- 
hensive disarmament and 
no substitute for an 
effective non-proliferation 
treaty. Australia, however, 
takes a particular interest in 
the agreements and 
proposals embodying this 
concept, because most of 
them affect our continent 
and our region directly. 
The Antarctic Treaty, The 
Indian Ocean Peace Zone, 
the ASEAN Declaration, 
the Treaty of Tlatelolco, 
and the proposal by Iran 
for a nuclear weapons free 
zone in the Middle East all 
move in the right direction. 
They command Australia's 
broad support since they 
assert the dangers inherent 
in an uncontrolled, 
unregulated use of our 
planet for the deployment 
of nuclear weapons, they 
seek to limit the develop- 
ment, emplacement and use 
of nuclear weapons in the 
areas and environments 
they cover, they all express 
growing anxiety about the 
spread of nuclear weapons, 
they all seek paths towards 
reducing tensions among 
the nuclear powers. For the 
Australian Government, 
these initiatives not only 
represent ends in them- 
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selves but, we believe serve 
to stimulate progress on 
other important measures 
intended to bring to fulfil- 
ment the hopes of mankind 
to live in security, free from 
the threat of nuclear war. 


Let me say that Australia’s 
anxiety about the nuclear 
arms race does not blind us 
to the risks to international 
peace and security from 
localised conflicts using 
conventional weapons. We, 
the members of the inter- 
national community, stand 
condemned for our failure 
so far to find the sense of 
responsibility and the means 
of authority to stop regional 
disputes being settled by 
force. it is equally bad that 
some members of the inter- 
national community have 
made possible—for profit— 
massive recourse to arms 
and the means of waging 
wars about to start or 
already begun. A world 
order which permits, or 
which, by default, sanctions 
the large-scale transfer of 
weapons from one country 
to another where the risk of 
conflict is high, is gravely at 
fault and very foolish. It 
shortcircuits the process of 
peaceful negotiations and 
puts primacy upon settle- 
ment of disputes by war, by 
bloodshed, and as always 
happens—must always 
happen in modern war——by 
the bloodshed of the 
innocent. 


Clearly, we still have far 
to go before the inter- 
national community will 
agree collectively to forsake 
the short-term gains on 
arms sales abroad in return 
for the longer term but less 
tangible benefits that this 
self-denying ordinance 
would confer on the 
weapons producers. Never- 


theless, we now ask that 
the major weapons- 
producing countries should 
set an example by imposing 
the strictest restrictions on 
the export of arms abroad 
to areas where there is a 
clear risk of conflict. 


Recent events have 
shown that preservation of 
peace is more than a matter 
of arms control. It is also a 
matter of keeping the peace 
when violence threatens or 
occurs. It is not enough for 
members of the United 
Nations to pay lip service to 
the United Nations’ peace- 
keeping role. Individual 
members have the duty to 
provide the material and 
financial resources to allow 
the United Nations to deal 
with threats to security, 
breaches of the peace and 
acts of aggression. 


Australia stands ready to 
participatein peace-keeping 
operations in whatever way 
would be most useful. 
Australia is of course allied 
by treaty with the United 
States, and we make no 
apologies for it. There is 
however no area of actual 
or potential conflict any- 
where in the world where 
loyalties, ideology or 
interests, should make an 
Australian involvement in 
peace-keeping unaccept- 
able or unwelcome. We 
wish Australia to be always 
among the first nations 
from which the United 
Nations would ask for 
peace-keeping forces, we 
shall be among the first to 
respond. We undertake to 
keep the Secretary- General 
regularly informed on the 
nature and size of contri- 
butions we are abie to 
provide over a given period. 


Australia further believes 
that the importance of 
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preventive diplomacy must 
come to be more widely 
recognised and accepted 
and that the ample 
provisions offered by this 
Organisation for peace- 
keeping and good offices 
should be re-invigorated, 
explored more thoroughly 
and more thoroughly 
exploited. It is time, there- 
fore, to look again at the 
hitherto untapped 
provisions of the United 
Nations Charter, to make 
all that we can of its 
Capacity to provide useful 
contributions to such 
activities as fact-finding, 
conciliation, mediation and 
negotiation. 


We here should 
particularly devote 
increased attention to the 
role of the International 
Court of Justice. Not 


enough nations use the 
Court. Members of the 
international community 
Cannot be compelled to 
take their cases before the 
Court but we should strive 
to build confidence in its 
worth, its wisdom, its 
workability as one way of 
rationalising and 
harmonising international 
relations. If the rule of 
international law and 
justice is to prevail, then an 
international tribunal is 
indispensable. The Court's 
Jurisdiction should be 
widened. Jurisdiction 
should become compulsory 
and universal. New multi- 
lateral treaty arrangements 
—like that which will 
emerge from the Law of the 
Sea Conference—should 
enforce compulsory settle- 
ment of disputes, with the 


International Court as the 
final court of appeal. By 
such steps the rule of law 
can be established and 
strengthened in a better 
world order. 


in this citmicult, 
complicated, crowded 
world we all are creating 
for ourselves, the causes of 
conflict multiply. Nuclear 
brinkmanship, ideology, 
border disputes, race hate, 
religious bigotry, national 
ambitions, foreign 
exploitation—all provide 
actual or potential sources 
of tension, conflict, blood- 
shed and war. Yet there 
remains for the future one 
of the oldest of all the 
causes of war—the threat 
of war for the possession 
of resources. Huge 
population increases, the 
revolution of rising 





The Prime Minister of Australia, Mr E. G. Whitlam talking to Mr A. Bouteflika, President of the United Nations 
General Assembly. 
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expectations, the enormous 
and often wasteful 
demands our technological 
civilization makes upon the 
world’s resources, have 
increased the pressures on 
our world civilization to the 
very threshold of the 
tolerable. 


For countries which lack 
resources the situation has 
become critical. The 
developing countries have 
been grossly disadvantaged. 
Last year's oil crisis brought 
this sharply home to all of 
us—developed and 
developing alike. 


It is proper that in this 
world forum | should state 
the Australian Government's 
attitude to the use and 
development of Australia’s 
own very considerable 
resources. There is no place 
in our thinking for 
‘economic nationalism’ in 
its crudest sense. We do, 
of course, wish to ensure 
steady markets at fair prices 
for what we produce. We 
recognise the great scope 
for increased co-operation 
between producers of raw 
materials and for groups of 
exporting countries to 
associate to build a better 
framework for orderly and 
rational development of 
production and trade. As a 
relatively developed and 
thriving nation, which also 
produces many resources 
shared by developing and 
poorer nations, Australia 
recognises its duty to co- 
operate with such nations 
in obtaining fair and 
reasonable returns for our 
products. And we are co- 
operating. Equally however 
we in Australia accept our 
responsibility to reassure 
countries which depend 
upon our resources that 
they shall have steady, 
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secure access to those 
resources at fair prices. We 
must protect our interests 
and we shall, but Australia 
is not in the business of 
resources blackmail. That 
is the way to international 
disaster—for producers and 
users alike. 


Let us accept the plain 
fact that war for resources 
or food or markets by any 
nation or group of nations 
would, in modern times, 
represent the supreme folly. 
There is no war, nuclear or 
‘conventional’ by which the 
victor so-called, assuming 
there was one, could 
conceivably win back by 
war the resources used and 
destroyed in waging it. If 
we choose not to listen to 
the voice of humanity 
against war, we might at 
least listen to the voice of 
commonsense and indeed 
ordinary, rational self- 
interest. 


As a major food producer, 
Australia is particularly 
interested in the proposals 
on food which President 
Ford and Secretary of State 
Kissinger have made at this 
Session. Australia under- 
takes to work constructively 
and co-operatively towards 
implementation of these 
proposals. Suggestions 
such as the establishment 
of an international system 
of grain reserves are 
thoroughly commendable 
and deserve our most 
serious attention. 


Of all the changes which 
have occurred in the inter- 
national community since 
World War II none has more 
profoundly altered the face 
of the world than the 
accession to independence 
by those peoples and states 
formerly under colonial rule. 
The process is not yet 


complete, but we look to a 
time in the near future 
when no territory will be 
controlled against its choice 
by a metropolitan power 
with whom it has no 
geographical, social, racial 
or cultural affinity. In this 
regard we particularly wel- 
come the decisions by 
Portugal about her colonies. 


Australia has acted with 
determination and vigour 
to apply the relevant articles 
of the Charter. Papua New 
Guinea became self- 
governing on 1 December 
1973. It will become fully 
independent as soon as the 
House of Assembly of 
Papua New Guinea decides. 
We expect this decision 
soon. Let me emphasise— 
the decision we await is by 
the House of Assembly. 
The Australian Government 
made its own decision long 
ago—we utterly reject a 
colonial role for Australia. 
Meanwhile the Australian 
Government deals with the 
Government of Papua New 
Guinea in all significant 
respects as that of a nation 
already independent. 


There is to me, | must 
say, a most Satisfying 
symmetry in the march of 
events by which Portugal 
the oldest, and Australia the 
newest, of the colonial 
powers are acting at the 
same time towards the 
liquidation of colonialism. 
Across the distance of 400 
years the new world in 
Australia clasps hands with 
the old, in ending a false, 
demeaning, unworthy 
power over others. 


The dramatic and 
welcome progress made 
towards the dissolution of 
the oldest and last of the 
colonial empires now 
enables the United Nations 
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to direct even more 
concentrated attention 
upon the twin evil of 
racism——particularly its post 
-colonial manifestations in 
Southern Africa. We must 
be unremitting in the efforts 
sanctioned by the Assembly 
to break the illegal regime 
in Rhodesia, to end South 
Africa's unlawful control 
over Namibia and to end 
apartheid. We should all 
make determined efforts to 
see that the momentum 
which launched the decade 
for action to combat racism 
and racial discrimination is 
not lost. My Government— 
conscious that Australia’s 
own record is seriously 
flawed-——-is determined to 
remove all forms of racial 
discrimination within our 
own shores, notably now, 
as notoriously in the past, 
against our own Aborigines. 


While racism remains as 
cruel as any example of 
man’s inhumanity to man, 
we should not, however, 
overlook the existence of 
other forms of discrimina- 
tion which rob men and 
women of their right to live 
in dignity and peace of mind. 
Throughout the world 
political prisoners languish 
in jails or are otherwise 
deprived of their civil 
liberties. There are 
thoroughly unacceptable 
constraints on the right of 
political asylum. Religious 
and ethnic minorities are 
persecuted, workers are 
denied the protection of 
I.L.O. conventions, women 
are denied equal oppor- 
tunities. Even as one 
beholds this Assembly, 
women are scarcely equally 
represented. The Australian 
Foreign Minister, Senator 
Willesee, will, during the 
discussion, be putting 


Australian submissions to 
express our views and 
proposals on these matters. 


There has never been a 
time in human history when 
the truth of the one-ness, 
the indivisibility of 
humanity, has been so 
manifest. It is no longer 
only a philosophical or 
religious proposition but an 
assertion of sheer reason 
and commanding common- 
sense. All the momentous 
recent developments have 
profound implications for 
the future conduct of inter- 
national relations since they 
have one common theme—- 
the interdependence of us 
all. That interdependence is 
now almost total 


An attempt by any state 
to bring about political or 
economic changein another 
through unconstitutional, 
clandestine, corrupt 
methods, by assassination 
or terrorism, undermines the 
rule of international law, 
encourages adventurism 
and anarchy, endangers 
world peace and turns quite 
quickly against even the 
most powerful nations who 
would seek to advance 
their cause by such 
methods. 


The wilful erection of 
trade barriers by one state 
ora group of states without 
regard to the hardship 
caused to others can create 
economic dislocation 
around the world by 
curtailing or closing export 
markets to which their 
industries have become 
geared and on which their 
foreign exchange earnings 
depend. 


Refusal to recognise the 
inalienable rights of all 
people to freedom and 
independence produces 


tension and conflict not 
only between the oppressed 
and the oppressors but 
between them and other 
nations which become 
associated or involved in 
these just and legitimate 
struggles. 


Now more than ever, we 
look to the United Nations, 
It has the experience, the 
stature and the capacity to 
help us identify the sources 
of tension between nations, 
to prescribe collective 
measures to mitigate and 
eventually remove the 
causes of conflict, and to 
anticipate and prevent 
situations developing which 
have the potential 
for disturbing world peace. 


Mr President, it is claimed 
thet the world is now short 
on leadership. It's truer to 
say that the nature, 
complexity and universality 
of the problems rushing in 
upon us render irrelevant 
and obsolete that concept 
of world leadership whereby 
a handful of powerful men 
in charge of the most 
powerful nations can chart 
the course for the rest of us 
to follow. So the challenge 
of the United Nations to 
provide a genuine and 
continuing source of leader- 
ship, of hope and purpose 
for the world is more urgent, 
the opportunity more real, 
than at any time in the 
organisation’s history. In 
the response we here make 
to that challenge, we shall 
be judged—-as nations, as 
representatives of our 
nations and as men and 
women—not by our power 
or size or wealth, but by the 
honesty of our efforts to 
promote and practise the 
principles of the Charter of 
the United Nations. 


On 4 July 1972, the 
Republic of Korea 
(ROK) and the Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic 
of Korea (DPRK) issued 
a joint communiqué 
expressing ‘the common 
belief that a peaceful 
unification of our 
Fatherland must be 
achieved as soon as 
possible’. The announce- 
ment paved the way for 
a political dialogue 
which continued over 
the next 12 months with 
delegations of senior 
officials and journalists 
visiting each other's 


capitals. The differences 
between the two sides 
have however proved 
immense and have been 
highlighted by numerous 
disagreements which 
have impeded the 
development of 
dialogue. While the two 
sides have publicly 
committed themselves 
to a goal of peaceful 
reunification, that goal 
is not in sight, and 
relations between the 
two have deteriorated 
to a pre-1972 level of 
hostility and mutual 
vituperation. 


First Steps Towards Korea 


The period of active dia- 
logue between the ROK 
and DPRK actually began 
before 1972. Years of con- 
frontation followed the 
division of Korea in 1945 
into Soviet and American 
zones of Occupation and 
enmity and division were 
increased by the 1950-53 
Korean War. The first sign 
of a possible thaw came in 
August 1970 when in his 
National Day address 
President Park Chung Hee 
proposed that there should 
be a ‘well-meant competi- 
tion in development and 
creativity instead of war 
preparations’ between the 
South and North. Although 
nothing came of this 
suggestion at the time, it 
was at least an indication 
that the ROK, even though 
it would never officially 
recognise a North Korean 
State, might be willing to 
acknowledge de facto the 
existence, if not the 
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legitimacy, of such a state 
and consider the possibility 
of co-operation with it. 


A further step in the slow 
amelioration of North-South 
relations occurred a year 
later. In August 1971 the 
ROK National Red Cross 
proposed to its northern 
counterpart that they should 
hold a conference with a 
view to reuniting the 
families that had been 
separated during the 


Korean war. This invitation 
Was promptly accepted by 
the DPRK Red Cross and a 
series of preliminary meet- 
ings at Panmunjom began. 


Predictably the two sides, 
after a decade of official 
mutual abhorrence, found 
it difficult to work together. 
In the first year of talks, 25 
preliminary meetings were 
held and were spent chiefly 
in discussing procedural 
details for full-dress 
meetings. Seven of these 
have been held since 
August 1972, alternatively 
in Pyongyang and Seoul. In 
these meetings there were 
no agreements of substance 
on humanitarian issues. The 
DPRK had on more than 
one occasion proposed that 
there should first of all be 
discussion on political 
questions, in particular the 
existence of anti-communist 
and other laws in the ROK 
which it was alleged were 


Inification 


serious obstacles to the 
progress of dialogue. The 
ROK refused to discuss 
such matters in this forum. 
At the seventh meeting, the 
ROK proposed that, as a 
starting-point for 
humanitarian exchanges, 
citizens of both sides might 
visit the graves of their 
ancestors and relatives 
during the Chusok Full 
Moon Festival in September 
1973. No agreement was 
reached on this proposal. 


Early in 1972, with the 
Red Cross discussions still 
in their preliminary stages, 
negotiator Lee Hu Rak, 
head of the ROK Central 
Intelligence Agency and 
Kim Yong Ju, chief of the 
DPRK Organisation and 
Guidance Department (and 
younger brother of DPRK 
President Kim II Sung) met 
secretly to make the first 
tentative moves towards 
official dialogue, that was 
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later initiated with the 4 July 
communiqué. 


Co-operation 


The three principles for 
‘unification of the Father- 


Ungnam 





land’ of 4 July 1972 as set 
out in the communiqué 
were that unification should 
be achieved through inde- 
pendent Korean efforts 
without external imposition 
or interference; that these 
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During the past 12 years export trade in the Republic of Korea has steadily increased by 


an annual 45 per cent. 


efforts should be peaceful ; 
and that a national unity 
should be sought trans- 
cending differences in 
ideas, ideologies and 
systems. Further, agreement 
was reached on a number 
of practical steps to im- 
prove mutual relations. 
Both sides renounced 
armed provocation and 
agreed to avoid slandering 
the other. There would be 
various exchanges between 
the two parties to the 
agreement and both would 
co-operate to ensure the 
success of the Red Cross 
talks. Two important 
proposals received 
immediate attention. The 
first was that a telephone 
link should be set up to deal 
directly, promptly and 
accurately with problems 
arising between North and 
South Korea. The second 
was that a North-South 
Co-ordinating Committee 
should be established to 
continue the negotiations 
under the co-chairmanship 
of Lee Hu Rak and Kim 
Yong Ju. 
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These moves were widely 
applauded, yet the gulf 
between the ROK and the 
DPRK was so wide and had 
existed for so long that it 
was unrealistic to hope for 





President Park Chung Hee of the 
Republic of Korea. 


an instant rapprochement. 
In fact, the meetings of the 
new Co-ordinating 
Committee distinctly 
resembled the Red Cross 
meetings in that there was 
an inability to agree on even 


minor details. When it came 
to matters of substance, 
there was an absence of 
rapport. The problem 
seemed to lie in the fact that 
the two sides approached 
the negotiations from 
different points of view. 
The ROK, believing that the 
road to political unification 
would be long and difficult, 
wanted to discuss 
humanitarian problems or 
those of a less controversial 
nature before moving on to 
economic and political 
matters where it might be 
more difficult to find 
common ground. The 
DPRK considered that the 
more difficult political and 
military matters were the 
most urgent, and suggested 
that immediate attention be 
given to the fundamental 
issues of reduction of armed 
forces, withdrawal of all 
foreign troops and con- 
clusion of a peace treaty 
between the two sides. The 
dissolution of the UN 
Commission for the Unifica- 
tion and Rehabilitation of 
Korea (UNCURK), the 
United Nations Command 
(stationed in South Korea 
since 1950) and the with- 
drawal of US forces were 
regarded by the DPRK as 
basic conditions for the 
furtherance of dialogue on 
unification. 


Priorities for dialogue 


In May 1973 at the sixth 
Red Cross conference in 
Seoul the DPRK indicated 
what it regarded as the 
priorities for dialogue: the 
repeal of certain laws in the 
ROK and the outlawing of 
all activities conducive to 
an atmosphere of war and 
all organisations engaged 
in such activities. In a new 
proposal, the DPRK stated 


that to facilitate Red Cross 
activities each side should 
send to and station in the 
other zone Red Cross 
publicity workers who 
would have freedom of 
speech, publication, 
assembly and travel. The 
ROK regarded both the 
political proposals and the 
proposals to exchange 
publicity workers, one to 
each village, (which would 
favour the DPRK by more 
than two to one) as quite 
unrealistic and unaccept- 
able. In June 1973, at the 
most recent full scale North- 
South Co-ordinating 
Committee meeting to be 
held, Co-chairman Lee Hu 
Rak proposed co-operation 
in economic and cultural 
fields first, with a long list 
of possible exchanges, 
including mail, tourism and 
business operations. In a 
press interview after that 
meeting, Lee Hu Rak frankly 
acknowledged the very 
great differences between 
the two sides but expressed 
the view that constructive 
results would eventually 
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- President Kim ll Sung of the Democratic 


People's Republic of Korea. 


emerge, perhaps with 
compromise on both sides. 


The paradox that both 
sides state their eagerness 
to co-operate and reject 
each other's proposals for 
co-operation has been 
explained by Professor E. 
Reischauer (New York 
Times Magazine, 20 May 
1973) in these terms: 
‘Increasingly the reunifica- 
tion talks appear more a 





A machine-tool factory in the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 


ploy in North-South rivalry 
than a step towards recon- 
ciliation’. Rivalry, for instance 
in domestic policy as well 
as in military and diplomatic 
fields, has consistently 
influenced the course of 
the dialogue. From the end 
of November 1972 until the 
following March there were 
no Red Cross or political 
talks at all. In this period the 
constitutions of both 
Koreas were radically 
revised: in the case of the 
ROK there was a visible 
tightening of the domestic 
political apparatus which 
was evidently to some 
extent gearing itself to the 
competition with the DPRK. 
Conflict in the Demilitarized 
Zone area, which had 
ceased for the whole of 
1972, resumed in April 1973 
with two incidents in which 
it appears personnel from 
both sides lost their lives. 
The dialogue which 
flourished between March 
and July 1973, with several 
visits by delegations to each 
other's capitals, was how- 
ever again interrupted. 


On 28 August, the 
DPRK’s Co-chairman, Kim 
Yong Ju, announced that 
he could not continue 
meeting in the Co-ordinat- 
ing Committee with his 
Opposite number Lee Hu 
Rak. Kim claimed that Lee, 
as Director of the ROK 
Central Intelligence 
Agency, was responsible 
for the abduction of an 
opposition political figure, 
Kim Dae Jung, from a 
Tokyo hotel earlier that 
month. Kim Yong Ju spoke 
in uncompromising terms 
and described Lee as ‘the 
hangman of democracy, 
obstructor of peaceful 
reunification and inveterate 
betrayer who has discarded 
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even human conscience’. 
The DPRK returned after 
August to its previous usage 
in describing the govern- 
ment of the ROK as a puppet 
clique’. 


New Ideas 


The 1973 United Nations 
General Assembly con- 
sideration of the Korean 
question once again high- 
lighted the differences 
between the two sides, but 
new developments led to 
particular interest being 
focussed on that session. 
First, at the end of June, 
Presidents Park Chung Hee 
and Kim || Sung expressed 
new ideas on reunification. 
President Park had pro- 
posed that the two Koreas 
be admitted to the United 
Nations as separate 
members in recognition of 
the fact that the goal of 
unification was necessarily 
a long way off and this 
solution offered the best 
prospects for a peaceful 
modus vivendi in the 
interim. Kim Il Sung 
rejected this as a perpetua- 
tion of the division of 
Korea and proposed instead 
that the two sides move 
towards a confederation 
with the aim of joining the 
United Nations as a single 
member. The second 
development was the 
debate itself at the end of 
November in which the 
DPRK participated for the 
first time. The impossibility 
of reconciling the two 
Korean viewpoints was 
reflected in a compromise 
under which rival resolu- 
tions were not put to the 
vote. The General Assembly 
adopted a consensus, 
noting the 4 July com- 
muniqué with satisfaction, 
expressing the general hope 
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Mechanisation of agriculture keeps pace with the development of the Democratic 
People's Republic of Korea 


that the dialogue between 
the two Korean parties 
might continue and co- 
operation between them be 
widened and dissolving the 
United Nations Commission 
for the Unification and 
Rehabilitation of Korea. 


The dialogue has resumed 
fitfully but prospects for 
substantial progress remain 
very uncertain. On 
28 November 1973, the 
North Korean Red Cross 
rejected the ROK’s_ pro- 
posal to resume the talks 
unconditionally; the DPRK 
proposed that they be held 
in Pyongyang instead of 
Seoul as scheduled and that 
the ROK should cease 
prosecutions under the 
National Security Law and 
the Anti-Communist Law 
and release all persons 
imprisoned for violating 
those laws. Earlier the 
DPRK had listed as pre- 
conditions for resumption 
of talks in the North-South 
Co-ordinating Committee 
the withdrawal of President 
Park's June 1973 special 


policy statement (seen by 
the DPRK as perpetuating 
the division of Korea) and 
inclusion of representatives 
of political parties and social 
Organisations in the Com- 
mittee’s delegations. The 
ROK repeated its desire for 
the unconditional resump- 
tion of talks and, in what 
may have been to some 
extent a conciliatory 
gesture, replaced Lee Hu 
Rak, Co-chairman of the 
Co-ordinating Committee. 
Meetings of vice-Chairmen 
have taken place from time 
to time, but no result of 
significance has been re- 
ported. Indeed the climate 
for dialogue appeared 
worse than ever at the 
beginning of December 
1973, when the DPRK, ina 
Military Armistice Com- 
mission meeting at Panmun 
jom, declared that certain 
islands in the Yellow Sea 
held by the ROK under the 
terms of the 1953 armstice 
agreement lay within the 
DPRK’s territorial waters 
and vessels approaching 


these islands should first 
seek the DPRK’S permission. 
A tense situation arose with 
both sides on military alert. 


Tension 


In 1974 relations between 
the DPRK and ROK have 
deteriorated to the extent 
that little remains of the 
spirit of July 1972. In the 
ROK the threat of wide- 
spread anti-government 
activity, particularly among 
students, resulted in the 
President's promulgating 
severe measures to ensure 
internal security. The DPRK 
has increased its verbal 
attacks on the continued 
presence of United States 
forces and on the political 
situation in the ROK: 
President Kim II Sung in an 
important speech on 
4 March 1974, maintained 
that the DPRK would 
‘actively support the 
revolutionary struggle of 
the South Korean people 
with might and main’ and 
did not consider this inter- 
ference in another's internal 
affairs since Korea was one 
and the same nation. 
Tension has been further 
increased by a number of 


Seoul, capital of the Republic of Korea. 
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The Hyundai shipyard in the Republic of Korea has received 14 international orde’s for 
constructing giant tankers similar to the 260,000-ton oil tanker, Atlantic Baron, seen 


here. 


incidents at sea: one ROK 
fishing boat was sunk and 
another towed north on 
15 February, a ROK police 
patrol boat was sunk on 
28 June and a small DPRK 
boat was sunk on 19 July, 
all by naval vessels of the 
other side, all near the sea 
boundaries between the 
two. 


The attempted assasina- 
tion of President Park on 
15 August 1974, has in 





addition been blamed by 
the ROK on an agent of the 
pro-DPRK Korean residents 
group in Japan. 


As the United Nations 
General Assembly 
approaches, the inter- 
national community will 
again examine both 
sides of the unresolved 
Korean question. This 
year, supporters of both 
the DPRK and the ROK 
have signified their 
intention of submitting 
competing draft resolu- 
tions. The outcome of 
the 1974 United Nations 
consideration of the 
Korean question will be 
awaited with particular 
interest. 
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Australia-Indonesia Relations 


Following his visit to Indonesia early 
this month the Prime Minister, Mr E.G. 
Whitlam, was interviewed by Michael 
Richardson, South East Asian 
correspondent for the Melbourne 
newspaper, The Age. In the interview 
Mr Whitlam said that his private talks 
with the Indonesian leader, President 
Soeharto, had been ‘very useful’. The 
full text of the interview is printed 
below: 


Richardson: You have completed what by 
all accounts is a very successful visit to 
Indonesia for talks with President Soeharto. 
Do you find this kind of informal summit- 
level discussion more valuable than State 
visits with pomp, protocol and fixed agendas? 
Do you want to extend this precedent of 
informality to meetings with other South East 
Asian leaders? 

Prime Minister: I believe that my informal 
private talks with President Soeharto have 
been very useful indeed. It is true that it is 
easier to establish close personal relationships 
in a relaxed and informal atmosphere. Formal 
State visits have their place of course, but | 
would favour the arrangement of further 
informal meetings of this nature at Head of 
Government and Foreign Minister level with 
other neighbouring countries with which we 
have important common interests. I had very 
useful informal discussions with the Malaysian 
Prime Minister (Tun Razak) in Bali on Sun- 
day and I am looking forward to another 
informal meeting with President Soeharto in 
Australia next year. 


Richardson: On Australia’s relations with 
South East Asia generally, you have shifted 
the emphasis in our policies quite markedly 
since you came to office in December, 1972. 
It there any further re-orientation you intend 
to make? 

Prime Minister: I think the main shift in 
emphasis has already taken place. What has 
changed is not the degree of Australian inter- 
est in South East Asia, but the nature of that 
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interest. In future, the emphasis will be not so 
much on ideological factors and military 
arrangements, but on what I would regard as 
more enduring aspects of our relations, such 
as the network of personal contacts and trade 
and cultural relations. 

Essentially, Australia wants to be a co- 
operative and helpful member of a stable and 
increasingly prosperous South East Asian 
region. This is an enduring interest. I believe 
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The Prime Minister of Australia, Mr E. G. Whitlam. 


that the fundamental re-orientation of our 
policies has already been made and, as far 
ahead as we can see, we shall be continuing 
on the basis we have established. 


Richardson: You have placed great stress 
on removing vestiges of racial discrimination 
from Australia’s immigration policies but, 
with rising unemployment at home and pres- 
sures from unions, Cabinet has had to cut the 
immigration intake drastically. Do you think 
there is a danger of this being seen in South 








East Asia—especially in the Philippines—as 
evidence of hypocrisy by your Government 
on the issue of racial migration to Australia? 


Prime Minister: | am determined that Aus- 
tralia’s standing in the world will not be 
undermined by allegations that we practise 
racial discrimination. It is true there must be 
jobs for immigrants; otherwise there is no 
point in admitting them. I am sure that Asian 
countries, including the Philippines, will 
appreciate this. 

Australia is the only country in South East 
Asia which has actively sought migrants. 
None of the other countries would think it 
improper or unusual for us to reduce such 
recruitment when we need to do so. 

Nevertheless I am determined that the 
administration of Australian immigration poli- 
cies should be freed of any vestiges of racial 
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discrimination, and that where there are gaps 
between our stated principles and long-standing 
administrative practices, these must be cor- 
rected, 


Richardson: What sort of role do you see 
Indonesia playing in regional affairs over the 
next decade and beyond? 

Prime Minister: Indonesia is a country with 
a population approaching 130 million and a 
great economic potential. It is a country of 
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considerable substance, diplomatic skill and 
experience. I am sure it is destined to play a 
major role in the affairs of this region—not 
just in the next decade, but for the rest of 
this century and beyond. 

This is why it is imperative that Australia 
and Indonesia should come to understand 
each other better and establish the basis for a 
lasting and co-operative relationship. We both 
want to be good neighbours to each other and 
to the other countries in the region. 

Richardson: Do you see prospects for con- 
tinuing, and perhaps even closer, collaboration 
between Australia and Indonesia? 

Prime Minister: Australia is a medium 
power with its future still before it. Indonesia, 
as I have said, is a major influence in their 
region. Australian-Indonesian co-operation 
within the wider context of our support for, 
and co-operation with, the Association of 
South East Asian nations (ASEAN) is to my 
mind essential in advancing stability in this 
part of the world. 

Richardson: Your Government is providing 
financial and technical assistance for joint 
projects of ASEAN, which brings together 
Indonesia, Malaysia, Thailand, the Philippines 
and Singapore. Are there other avenues for 
Australian co-operation with ASEAN, short 
of membership of this body? 

Prime Minister: Yes. We decided last year 
to extend economic co-operation to ASEAN 
as a group. While we do not seek membership 
of ASEAN, we believe it is a very valuable 
example of regional co-operation and we wish 
to give the organisation what assistance we 
can. 

As to whether there are other avenues for 
Australian co-operation with ASEAN, this 
will depend to some extent on the views of 
the members of ASEAN. We want to co- 
operate, but we do not wish to appear to be 
pushing ourselves in. 

Perhaps as ASEAN consolidates, we might 
develop political links with the ASEAN Sec- 
retariat. Looking ahead and depending on the 
views of the ASEAN countries, we could con- 
sider the accreditation in the future of an 
ambassador to ASEAN as an organisation, as 
we have done with the European Economic 
Community and the OECD. 

Richardson: The Asian and Pacific Council 
(ASPAC) is a set of dead letters. The military 
content of the South East Asia Treaty Organ- 
isatien (SEATO) has been de-emphasised. 
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The five power defence arrangements have a 
limited life. With the US steadily scaling 
down its armed forces presence in South East 
Asia and drawing back to bases on the 
periphery of the Western Pacific, do you 
think the balance of power in the region is 
being tipped in favour of greater stability or 
further turmoil? 

Prime Minister: The Asian and Pacific 
region is going through a period of transition 
and change. As I have said, there is a ten- 
dency away from policies based on purely 
ideological considerations and military con- 
tainment. Nevertheless, the United States is 
maintaining its interests in Asia and the 
Pacific. So is Australia. 

As | have said, Australia will honour its 
obligations under the five power arrangements 
so long as the arrangements remain relevant. 
We are also prepared to help countries in the 
region develop their own military capabilities 
through defence co-operation programs. I 
would hope that as regional co-operation 
grows we shall see greater stability rather 
than further turmoil. 

Richardson: Are you confident that Aus- 
tralia’s offer of practical defence co-operation 
with its ASEAN neighbours through periodic 
joint exercises is still wanted? When will it 
become a reality with all ASEAN member 
countries? 

Prime Minister: As I have said, we are 
prepared to be involved in defence co-opera- 
tion with the ASEAN countries and to have 
occasional joint exercises with them, provided 
the ASEAN countries want this type of assist- 
ance and provided we have the capability to 
give it. 

We have already such co-operation with 
Malaysia and Singapore through the five 
power arrangements, with Indonesia through 
our defence co-operation program, and to a 
certain extent with Thailand and the Philip- 
pines through occasional SEATO exercises. 
The military aspects of SEATO have been de- 
emphasised by my Government. but we are 
still willing to consider practica: defence co- 
operation with the Philippines and Thai- 
land. 

Richardson: Do you think there is anything 
that States in South East Asia and the South 
West Pacific can do to reduce the level of 
fighting in Indo-China, or is non-intervention 
the least disruptive policy available? 
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Prime Minister: Indonesia is, of course, a 
member of the International Commission for 
Control and Supervision (CCS) in Vietnam 
and is attempting to make a contribution to 
stability in Indo-China. 


] believe that policies of military interven- 
tion have failed and in any case they have 
been discontinued, I would hope that all par- 
ties to the Paris Agreements will scrupulously 
observe them. Only in that way is a lasting 
peace likely to come in Vietnam. 


Richardson: Are there any signs that the 
US and the Soviet Union may be prepared 
to heed the call from Australia and = other 
nations bordering the Indian Ocean for mutual 
restraint in their armed presence in those 
waters? 


Prime Minister: We have made represen- 
tations to both Moscow and Washington on 
the need for mutual restraint on the part of 
the super-powers in their armed presence in 
the Indian Ocean. 


There have been some signs that the Soviet 
Union and the United States may in fact 
reach tacit understandings on this matter, and 
that they themselves will wish to avoid an 
unrestrained escalation of their military pre- 
sences. I think our policy in this matter has 
been shown to be on the correct course. 


Richardson: Australia is well placed to play 
a constructive role in South East Asia. Do 
you believe it is doing enough by way of civil 
assistance? And is this assistance being put to 
the best possible use? 

Prime Minister: My Government certainly 
intends that Australia should continue to play 
a constructive and co-operative role in South- 
East Asia. We are attempting to lift our aid 
program to 0.7 per cent of the gross national 
product. As our economy grows so shall our 
level of assistance. 


I want steps taken to ensure that Australian 
assistance is being put to the best possible 
use. My Government has established a separ- 
ate aid agency which will work closely with 
the Department of Foreign Affairs with this 
objective in view. Periodic reviews of our aid 
programs will be conducted and I would hope 
they will help ensure that Australian assist- 
ance is being utilised as effectively as possible 
in accordance with the particular needs of 
development programs and the peoples of the 
countries being assisted as a whole. 


me 


Iran photographed during a 
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Their Imperial Majesties the Shahanshah Arvamehr and the Shahbanou of 
visit to the 


Mount Ainslie lookout which 


commands a splendid view of the city of Canberra. With them (left) is Mr 
L. W. B. Engledow, Secretary of the Department of the Capital Territory. 
The Minister for Manufacturing Industry, Mr K. E. Enderby, is third from 
left behind the royal visitors. 


State Visit to Australia of 
His Imperial Majesty The Shah of Iran 


The foliowing joint 
communiqué was reieased 
at the conclusion of the 
visit to Australia by Their 
imperial Majesties The 
Shahanshah Aryamehr and 
The Shahbancu of Iran. 


At the invitation of the Governor-General, 
His Excellency Sir John Kerr, K.C.M.G., 
K.St.J., Q.C., Their Imperial Majesties, The 
Shahanshah Aryamehr and The Shahbanou of 
Iran, made a State Visit to Australia from 20 
to 27 September 1974. 


In Canberra the Governor-General was 
host to Their Imperial Majesties at his official 
residence, Government House. During their 
stay Their Imperial Majestries also visited 
Queensland, New South Wales and Victoria, 
where Their Imperial Majesties enjoyed the 


hospitality of the State Governors and Pre- 
miers. While in Australia Their Imperial 
Majesties visited places of economic, social, 
cultural and scientific interest. 

While in Canberra His Imperial Majesty 
The Shahanshah Aryamehr held discussions 
with the Prime Minister, the Honourable E. 
G. Whitlam, Q.C., M.P. The discussions were 
attended on the Iranian side by: 


e His Excellency Dr Abbas Ali Khalatbari, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of Iran 
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e His Excellency Mr Hossain Eshraghi, 
Ambassador of Iran to Australia 

+ His Excellency Mr Houshang Batmange- 
lidg, Director-General of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs 

è Mr Anoushiravan Sadigh, Private Secre- 
tary to the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs 


e and other officials 
and on the Australian side by: 
e The Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
for Overseas Trade, the Honourable J. F. 
Cairns, M.P. 


e The Minister for Minerals and Energy, 


the Honourable R. E X. Connor, 
M.P. 
èe The Treasurer, the Honourable Frank 


Crean, M.P. 

èe The Minister for Defence, the Honour- 
able Lance Barnard, M.P. 

e The Minister for Manufacturing Indus- 
try, the Honourable Kep Enderby, Q.C.. 
M.P. 

e The Australian Ambassador to Iran, Mr 
L G. Bowden 


e and senior officials. 


Throughout the visit the Minister for 
Manufacturing Industry, the Hon. Kep 
Enderby. Q.C., M.P.. was Minister in Atten- 
dance upon His Imperial Majesty. 

His Imperial Majesty and the Prime Minis- 
ter affirmed their mutual desire to strengthen 
the friendly relations which already existed 
between Iran and Australia and which had 
been symbolised by Their Imperial Majesties’ 
visit to Australia. It was hoped that the visit 
would add impetus to the development of 
mutual relations and focus attention on the 
relationship and its potential. 


During their discussions, His Imperial 
Majesty and the Prime Minister re-affirmed 
their common attachment to international 
peace and security based on the principles of 
the United Nations Charter, and to economic 
and social progress of the people of Australia 
and Iran. They noted in particular the inad- 
missibility of the threat or use of force in 
international relations and the necessity of the 
peaceful settlement of international disputes. 
They recognised that, in a world in which 
nations were becoming more and more inter- 
dependent, Iran and Australia had an increas- 
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ingly positive role to play in regional and 
international affairs. 

In this context, the Prime Minister and 
His Imperial Majesty reviewed matters of 
significant regional and international interest. 
They noted that there existed a close identity 
of views between the two countries on impor- 
tant world issues. 

His Imperial Majesty and the Prime Minis- 
ter agreed on the vital importance of achiev- 
ing the objective of international disarma- 
ment, under effective international controls, 
and particularly on the need to halt the 
spread of nuclear weapons and other kinds of 


nuclear explosive devices. They expressed 
their determination to maintain and 
strengthen the existing  non-proliferation 


regime. They noted that to this end Iran and 
Australia had both become parties to the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty. They earn- 
estly hoped that this Treaty would be 
strengthened by the adherence of more and 
more nations leading to the next great goal of 
a comprehensive test ban treaty and then to 
the ultimate goal—the elimination of nuclear 
weapons. The Prime Minister noted in this 
connection that Iran’s concern about nuclear 
proliferation had found expression in His 
Imperial Majesty's valuable proposal, which 
had been included on the agenda of the 29th 
Session of the United Nations General 
Assembly, for the establishment of a Nuclear 
Free Zone in the region of the Middle East. 
The Prime Minister expressed Australia’s 
warm support for the objectives of this pro- 
posal. 

His Imperial Majesty and the Prime 
Minister also discussed the security of the 
Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean. They 
recognised the crucial importance to the 
economic well-being of the world of un- 
hindered trade across international trade 
routes. His Imperial Majesty and the Prime 
Minister agreed that the Indian Ocean should 
remain a zone of peace, free from great 
power rivalry, and on the need for restraint 
by the great powers in this area. A reflection 
of the mutual interest of the two countries in 
the security of the Indian Ocean was that both 
Iran and Australia were members of the 
United Nations Ad Hoc Committee on the 
Indian Ocean Zone of Peace. His Imperial 
Majesty and the Prime Minister agreed that 
the security of the Persian Gulf and of the 
Indian Ocean should be ensured primarily by 


the littoral States. They also agreed that there 
should be greater co-operation between Iran 
and Australia as well as other littoral States 
On matters concerning the maintenance of 
peace and security in these areas. 

His Imperial Majesty and the Prime 
Minister reviewed the situation in the Middle 
East, and expressed their deep interest in the 
preservation of peace and stability in the 
area. They expressed particular appreciation 
of the recent efforts by the United States and 
other countries in this direction. They urged 
that there should be renewed and sustained 
efforts by all nations to expedite the achieve- 
ment of a just and lasting solution of the 
Arab-Israeli dispute in accordance with Reso- 
lution 242 of November 1967 of the Security 
Council and of the ensuing resolutions in this 
regard. 

His Imperial Majesty and the Prime 
Minister also discussed the situation in South 
East Asia. They agreed on the urgent need for 
the full establishment of peace in the area, 
and the full implementation of the Paris 
Cease-fire Agreement by the parties concerned, 
in Order to promote the social and economic 
well-being of the people of the region. 

His Imperial Majesty and the Prime 
Minister also reviewed the cultural, scientific, 
trade and economic aspects of the Australian 
Iranian bilateral relationship. 

It was agreed that the two countries should 
endeavour to expand the cultural relations 
between them with a view to creating greater 
understanding amongst their peoples of each 
Other's culture and civilisation, and that the 
two countries should therefore investigate 
means of co-operation in such fields as edu- 
cation, literature, music, theatre, arts, science 
and other educational activities. A cultural 
Agreement embodying these objectives was 
concluded during the visit. 

Because of the mutual interest in scientific 
co-operation, during his stay His Imperial 
Majesty visited the headquarters of the Com- 
monwealth Scientific and Industrial Research 
Organisation (CSIRO) and was shown some 
of the work of the Organisation for Australian 
Industry. 

His Imperial Majesty welcomed the pro- 
posal to study the possibility of establishing 
scientific co-operation in the near future. 

His Imperial Majesty and the Prime 
Minister reviewed the nature of the economic 
relationship between Iran and Australia. They 
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The vivacious charm of Her Imperial Majesty the Shah- 
banou is reflected in this picture, when she met Press 
correspondents during her visit to Australia with His Imp- 
erial Majesty the Shah of Iran in September. 


agreed that there existed far-reaching possi- 
bilities for expanding co-operation between 
the two countries and decided that all 
measures should be taken to strengthen further 
this relationship for the economic betterment 
of both countries. 

They expressed their gratification that the 
two governments were of the one mind in 
desiring to establish a formal trade relation- 
ship between Australia and Iran by the con- 
clusion of a trade agreement. 

The Trade Agreement, which was signed 
during the visit, provides among other things, 
for the two Governments to take all appro- 
priate measures to facilitate, strengthen and 
diversify trade and to encourage industrial 
and technical co-operation between Australia 
and Iran. It also expresses support of the two 
Governments for the principle of long-term 
contracts for goods exchanges between enter- 
prises and organisations of the two countries. 
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Importantly, the agreement establishes a joint 
committee of representatives of the two 
countries which will meet regularly to con- 
sider measures aimed at advancing the objec- 
tives of the agreement, and to provide a 
framework for commercial initiatives in the 
development of two-way trade and of indus- 
trial and technical co-operation. 

His Imperial Majesty and the Prime 
Minister welcomed the development of com- 
mercial proposals and trading arrangements, 
consistent with the provisions of the Trade 
Agreement, which held out the prospect of a 
substantial increase in Australian, Iranian 
trade. It was recognised that Australia could 
play a major long-term role in supplying Iran 
with substantial quantities of food, minerals, 
metals, and other products required fer Iran's 
rapidly expanding economy. It was also recog- 
nised that Iran could play an important long- 
term role in supplying Australia w:th pet- 
roleum and petro-chemical products. 

Both sides also expressed interest in explor- 
ing the possibilities of closer co-operation on 
a government-to-government basis in order to 
meet their respective long-term trade and 
investment objectives. Collaboration between 


appropriate Government — instrumentalities 
and State owned corporations would be en- 
couraged as a desirable means of achieving 
these objectives. 


Further evidence of the spirit of 
co-operation that exists between the two 
countries was indicated by assistance being 
provided by the Australian Exports Payment 
Insurance Corporation to the newly created 
Export Guarantee Fund of Iran and by the 
intention of the Australian Government to 
send a market development group to Iran in 
the near future to assist potential Iranian 
exporters to develop markets in Australia for 
their products. 


His Imperial Majesty. the Shahanshah 
Aryamehr conveyed his deep appreciation and 
that of Her Imperial Majesty. the Shahbanou 
of Iran to the Government and people of 
Australia for the warm hospitality extended 
to them wherever they went and expressed 
the hope that the Prime Minister of Australia 
would visit Iran in the near future. The Prime 
Minister indicated his pleasure at this pro- 
posal. The date of the visit will be determined 
later. 


Visit of the OECD Secretary-General 


The Secretary-General of the OECD, Mr 
van Lennep, visited Australia as a guest of 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs from 30 
August to 8 September. He was acccmpanied 
by the Australian Ambassador to the OECD. 
Mr R. J. Cameron, and a senior oficial of 
the OECD Secretariat, Mr N. Plessz, 

Informality was the keynote of the tour, Mr 
van Lennep’s second visit to this country 
since Australia became a member of the 
Organisation in 1971. The Secretary-General, 
who had recently been reappointed by the 
Council of OECD for a further five-year 
term, held discussions with a wide range of 
State and Federal Government Ministers, in- 
cluding the Prime Minister, the Deputy Prime 
Minister and the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
He also had talks with Sir Charles Court and 
other West Australian Ministers, the Leader 
of the Opposition and a wide range of officials. 
academics and leading journalists. 

Throughout his visit, Mr van Lennep 
stressed the close inter-relationship of the 
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economies of OECD member countries and 
the necessity of the highest possible degree of 
international co-operation and flexibility to 
manage inflation, the current difficulties in the 
world’s commodity markets and the balance 
of payments problems caused by the recent oil 
price rises. On inflation, he stressed that the 
OECD had for some time suggested the need 
for flexible, multi-policy economic programs. 
The OECD generally takes the view that 
member countries are undergoing a period 
of ‘cooling-off’ after a time of rapid expansion 
in 1973 and that, far from a recession in the 
world economy, they are moving into a period 
of more normal activity. Mr van Lennep 
therefore expressed confidence that, given 
appropriate and imaginative use of economic 
policies, current difficulties could be managed 
with a minimum of dislocation, 

At the conclusion of his tour the Secretary- 
General paid an official visit to New Zealand, 
the newest member of the OECD. 
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Sir Christopher Soames’ Visit to Australia 


Sir Christopher Soames, formerly British 
Minister for Agriculture and Fisheries and 
subsequently British Ambassador to France, a 
role in which he was instrumental in bringing 
about Britain’s entry into the European Com- 
munities, visited Australia as the guest of the 
Government from 4 to 11 September in his 
present capacity as Vice-President of the 
Commission of the EC with special responsi- 
bility for the Community's external relations. 
Accompanied by a party of senior officials, he 
held talks on a wide range of issues affecting 


Australia’s bilateral relations with the EC. 
During the visit he called on the Prime 
Minister, the Deputy Prime Minister, the 


Minister for Foreign Affairs and a number of 


other members of the Government with 
responsibilities in the economic policy 
sphere. 

This visit marked the first occasion upon 


which a senior member of the European Com- 
mission has visited Australia since the visit of 
his predecessor as Commissioner responsible 
for external relations. Professor Ralf Dahren- 
dorf, in early 1972. 

The visit afforded Ministers a useful oppor- 
tunity for a constructive and fruitful exchange 
of views on the whole range of Australia’s 
relations with the EC. Among the issues dis- 
cussed were commercial questions such as the 
meat import ban currently imposed by the 
Community and the Australian initiative for 
an informal meeting of major meat exporting 
and importing countries, possible access for 
Australian sugar to the British market, the 
multilateral trade negotiations and the need to 
press ahead with moves aimed at a further 
liberalisation of world trade. Other matters 
covered included the impact of inflation on 
the world economy, European interest tn sup- 
plies of Australian uranium and our mutual 
interest in assisting the developing world— 
particularly the island nations of the South 
Pacific and the member countries of 
ASEAN. 

The most significant outcome of the visit 
was the agreement reached that there should 
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our mutual 


in future be periodic meetings (either at Min- 
isterial or senior officials level) between Aus- 
tralia and the Commission of the EC to 
enable consultations on the broad range of 
interests. The location of such 
meetings will most likely alternate between 
Brussels and Canberra, and although nothing 
definite was decided concerning their fre- 
quency, it is envisaged that they might take 
place every 12 to 18 months. 


This move reflects, from Australia’s view- 
point, the considerable importance which we 
place on relations with the Community. The 
Community is of major significance to us as a 
trading partner—the second largest market 
for our exports after Japan and the major 
source of our imports. Our interests, however, 
extend far beyond this to finance, resources, 
foreign relations and a wide range of other 
matters. 

The periodic consultations with the Com- 
mission will provide a focus for our relations 
with the Communities, allowing us to co- 
ordinate the various strands of our relations 
with the EC and to ensure that recognition is 
given to the full range of our interests. The 
consultations should also help to overcome 
the sectoral relationship that has developed in 
the past, where our relations have tended to 
concentrate on current commercial difficulties 
by placing these in a proper perspective 
against the background of our wide-ranging 
and co-operative economic relationship. The 
consultations will also serve to reflect a 
change of emphasis in our relations with 
Europe, where the importance to us of the 
European Communities has been enhanced 
since Britain became a member. It is not 
intended, however, that these consultations 
will replace or otherwise affect existing chan- 
nels of dialogue on specific aspects of our 
relations, such as in the trade field. Rather, 
they will supplement them. It is hoped that 
by these means Australia and the European 
Communities will in future be able to foster 
the development of a closer and wider rela- 
tionship than has been enjoyed in the past. 
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Sir Christopher Soames 
advocates a closer 
relationship 


Australia and the 


European Community 


The Vice-President of the 
Commission of the European 
Communities, Sir Christopher 
Soames, gave his views on 
relations between Australia and 
the EEC in a speech to the 
National Press Club in 
Canberra on 6 September. 

The text of Sir Christopher's 
address was as follows: 


I am delighted that you have given me this 
opportunity today to address such a diverse 
and distinguished company in your National 
Press Club. I had always hoped to come and 
meet you in days gone by when I was a Brit- 
ish Minister. But it was not to be, and today 
I come with European rather than national 
responsibilities, and with my European hat 
pulled firmly down over my ears. Although I 
am certainly not the first European Commis- 
sioner to visit Australia, I am the first British- 
er to come in that capacity: and that is a first 
which fils me with nothing but pride, because 
I have always believed and believe as firmly 
as ever that those who wish Britain well 
should want to see her play her full part as a 
member of the European Community. 


I hope I am not wrong in seeing in your 
invitation a sign of Australian interest in the 
Community we are building and developing in 
Europe. Certainly my visit to Australia is an 
earnest of the interest which the European 
Community has in nurturing a wider, closer 
relationship between ourselves and Australia 
than we have ever had in the past. Perhaps I 
am wrong, but I somehow have the feeling 
that up until fairly recently our relationship 
has been characterised by a certain degree of 
mutual hesitation, and that negative elements 
have predominated over positive. Hardly sur- 
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prising, perhaps, when you consider that we 
occupy the diagonally opposite corners of the 
world. But now the enlarged Community, still 
less than two years old, includes the Euro- 
pean country with which you are linked by 
history, language and economy, and Australia 
on her side is thrusting forward towards the 
role of a major player on the werld economic 
scene. It is high time, in my view, that we set 
out deliberately to build up our links and to 
develop ways in which we can work together 
on the many and daunting problems that con- 
front us all. 

Mind you, I would hardly think it surpris- 
ing if you found it a little difficult to identify 
What is this European Community with which 
I am suggesting Australia should develop a 
closer relationship. From the way some 
people have been talking lately, you might 
think the Community was nothing more than 
an elaborate device to stand between Aus- 
tralia and her sacred vocation to provide 
cheap food for Britain. But both Australia 
and the Community, for sure, are about a lot 
more than that. For all the ups and downs—— 
and there have been plenty of the latter in 
the last year or so-—-the Community stands as 
the most ambitious and the most hopeful 
attempt ever made by the separate nations of 
Europe to turn their backs on centuries of 


fratricidal strife which increasingly spread 
beyond their own  borders—and who has 
more honourable reasons than you Aus- 
tralians to be bitterly aware of that—and to 
build by their common endeavours a base for 
their future prosperity and for the fulfilling of 
their world-wide responsibilities. Of course we 
have a long way yet to go. So far we have an 
agricultural policy, we have a customs union 
and a common commercial policy, and we 
have a substantial common effort towards 
developing countries. We are working for 
common policies in a number of other eco- 
nomic fields: economic management, energy, 
transport, industry, monopolies and mergers. 
social and labour questions. And we are 
beginning to grope our way towards certain 
concerted actions in the field of foreign pol- 
icy, so that Europe may the better make its 





voice heard and its presence felt in the 
world. 
Those are the directions in which we are 


going. When we will get there and how is 
perhaps too much like crystal ball gazing. The 
Whole business of European integration is an 
uphill, Sisyphean struggle—two steps forward, 
one and sometimes even two back. It is not 
easy to bind together nine nations, each with 
its proud national heritage of tradition and its 
own way of doing things. 1973 was a hard 
year for all of us, not least for the cruel light 
which the energy crisis shed on the Commu- 
nity’s lack of preparedness to face cohesively 
a major challenge of that sort. But now in 
recent months the Community is on the move 
again, and the advent of new leaders in 
France and Germany, committed to making it 
a practical working reality, is acting as a 
powerful catalyst. 

But where in all this lie the common inter- 
ests on which a living relationship can be 
built between Australia and the European 
Community? For let neither of us delude our- 
selves—it is On common interests and not on 
fine words that such things depend. 


First and foremost, we are both important 
components of an international monetary, 


commercial and economic order on whose 
survival and successful adaptation to world 
events our whole prosperity and the very 


basis of our societies and civilisations depend. 
I sometimes wonder whether it is sufficiently 
appreciated to what an extent we owe the rise 
in living standards of all our peoples in the 
last 20 years to the painstaking creation out 
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of the ashes of World War II of a world 
economic order which, however imperfect, 
was something approximating to the rule 


of law and was in marked contrast to the law 
of the jungle of the 1930s. That economic 
order, after serving us well for 25 years, is 
now under very severe strain. First the break- 
up of the Bretton Woods monetary system in 
the late 60s, then the strains imposed by the 
vast increases in oil prices of last autumn. 





Sir Christopher Soames, Vice President of the European 
Communities (centre) with the Prime Minister of Australia 
Mr E. G. Whitlam and Senator D. R. Willesee, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs (right). 


and now, permeating everywhere, the ram- 
pant evil of inflation are giving it the biggest 
shaking it has ever had. And just as inflation 
can have the effect within a country of setting 
off different sectors of society in a self-des- 
tructive sauve qui peut, so internationally it is 
only too likely to set nations on a beggar-my- 
neighbour course and to blind politicians to 
the ever present need to balance domestic pol- 
itical realities with international responsi- 
bilities and duties. For any system of collec- 
tive security, military or economic, be it a 
family or a city, a national or a wider trans- 
national community, demands from each par- 
ticipant manifold contributions and gives to 
each manifold benefits. The costs are usually 
concrete, and easy to see and measure. The 
benefits are often of an incalculable kind, 
warding off disasters which we shall, we hope, 
never be put into the position to be able to 
gauge. So, by their nature, such systems are 
difficult to build and to maintain. It is not 
always obvious that the benefit to each taken 
separately outweighs his contribution in the 
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short term, and it is not always easy, in poli- 
tics, to think in sufficiently long-run terms. 
Our citizens have real and pressing needs, and 
our very proper sensitivity to immediate and 
sectoral and local concerns tends all too easi- 
ly to outweigh in our counsels the wider hori- 
zons and responsibilities and the longer time- 
scales. 

That is why I firmly believe that we must 
together, bilaterally in talks such as I am 
having with your Government this week, and 


multilaterally in the various international 
organisations of which we are both 
members—-OECD, GATT, the IMF and 


others—redouble our efforts to resist the pres- 
sures and temptations for cut-throat competi- 
tion and selfish measures. 

“Well, you may say, why not practice what 
you preach and get rid of that import ban on 
beef? I can assure you that that measure is 
not one in which we in the Commission take 
any pride. And it is only defensible as a tem- 
porary palliative to an extremely actual and 
acute sectoral problem such as is provided for 
by the GATT itself. That is why we have 
welcomed the initiative taken by your Gov- 
ernment to organise international discussion 
of the medium and longer-term prospects in 
the beef sector, and intend to contribute as 
constructively as we can to those discussions 
when they take place. 

But we must do more than just fight to 
preserve the status quo on the international 
economic scene. If we are not to slip back- 
wards. we must determine to increase the 
flow of trade and improve and adapt our 
international rules to the demands and aspira- 
tions of tomorrow. It was for this reason that 
the Community originally joined with the 
United States in sponsoring the new round of 
multilateral trade negotiations: and it is for 
this reason that we believe it is now more 
than ever necessary to get down to business 
and put behind us the delays and the bicker- 
ing of the past year. The prospects for the 
United States Trade Bill now look brighter. 
Let us hope we shall soon all be sitting 
together round the negotiating table at 
Geneva. 

And what should we seek to do when we 
get there? We must continue to slice away at 
the level of industrial tariffs. There are, I 
know, some who say that these are now so 
low as to be insignificant. But that is simply 
not true. If you believe that, just Hsten to the 
cries from the industries concerned when a 
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government proposes to lower its tariff pro- 
tection. The Community, which has the 
lowest industrial tariff among major devel- 
oped countries, is firmly committed to making 
a further substantial contribution. But it can- 
not be a one-way business. We will naturally 
and reasonably look for a fully commensurate 
effort by our main partners, and particularly 
from those with substantially higher tariffs 
than our own. Australia, even after the uni- 
lateral cuts of last year, is still one of this 
number. 

Then a determined attack must be made on 
the ever proliferating mass of non-tariff bar- 
riers. The analytical ground work has been 
well done on this. What is now needed is to 
summon up the political willpower to lead a 
few cherished sacred cows to the slaughter 
and to accept a certain extension of inter- 
national discipline into fields which have 
hitherto been sacrosanct national preserves. 

And then of course there is agricul- 
ture—did you perhaps think I might forget it? 
Perish the thought. The Community stands 
committed to working in these negotiations 
for the expansion of world trade in agricul- 
tural products, while respecting existing agri- 
cultural policies. This last point is important. 
It is not by a theoretical argument as to 
whether such and such an agricultural policy 
is more or less protectionist than the next one 
that we are going to get places. Rather it 1s 
by seeking common reciprocal international 
solutions to the problems that have beset agri- 
cultural trade in recent years that we shall 
make progress—-problems caused by violently 
fluctuating prices, by over-production in some 
products and penury in others, and the very 
special problems of the developing countries 
with their expanding populations, inadequate 
food resources and shortage of money to 
finance commercial imports. 

These are the sorts of problems to which 
we shall need to address ourselves. Indeed, 
the problems of the developing countries will 
be very present in our thoughts during all 
these negotiations; and this surely is an aspect 
of our affairs where Australia and the Euro- 
pean Community have interests in common 
and much to discuss and co-operate over on a 
continuing basis. So far, our attitudes have 
been very similar. Both Australia and the 
European Community were among the first to 
introduce generalised preferential trading 
arrangements for the developing countries, 
Both you and we have significantly improved 





our aid programs in recent years. The Com- 
munity is resolved to make a real and con- 
tinuing effort both in trade and aid to help 
the developing countries; and that not out of 
motives of Victorian charity and paternalism, 
but from enlightened self-interest. Now, in 
the wake of the energy crisis, many of the 
developing countries need our help more than 
ever; and if we do not wish to see economic 
collapse followed by political instability of the 
most dangerous kind, we must find ways to 
meet this need. Year by year, we in the Com- 
munity are improving our generalised prefer- 
ence scheme, including where possible prod- 
ucts on whose export the poorest countries of 
Asia and Latin America depend. We are mak- 
ing a reality of the Declaration of Intent for 
the Commonwealth Asian countries, and fos- 
tering our ties with ASCAN. We are extend- 
ing our association arrangements, with their 
provisions for free access to our markets, for 
aid and for the stabilisation of export 
receipts, to among others a number of Aus- 
tralia’s nearest developing neighbours. And we 
are working to get under way an emergency 
fund for those countries hardest hit by the 
energy crisis, to which we have conditionally 
pledged $500 million. Not a bad record, I 
would submit. But this is certainly an area in 
which you and we need to keep closely in 
touch to dovetail our efforts and to make the 
best use of the far from limitless resources we 
have available for development work. 


Finally, if E may, a word about a slightly 
more controversial subject, raw materials and 
export controls. In the world of the later 70s 
and thereafter, obstacles to exports may well 
become just as dangerous to the word econ- 
omy, or perhaps even more dangerous, than 
restrictions on imports were in the past, and 
still are. There are, of course, situations in 
which a country may want to impose restric- 
tions of one kind or another on its exports. Í 
regret to say there are isolated instances 


where that has happened temporarily in 
Europe. But if we are to safeguard, 


strengthen and improve our system of collec- 
tive economic security, then we must discuss 
export restrictions in the same multilateral 
and general way as import restrictions. And 
these multilateral trade negotiations must go 
into the problems of restrictions on exports 
just as much as into restrictions on imports. 
We must think in terms of joint procedures, 
joint rules and joint disciplines that define the 
circumstances and the limits of their use. 
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Such agreed rules will naturally constitute 
part and parcel of the system, due credit 
being given to the contribution made by each 
participant to the construction of the 
whole. 


I am well aware that your and our interests 
here are not identical, but I certainly do not 
accept that they are contradictory, as some 
would suggest; indeed, I think there is much 
greater complementarity than has been admit- 
ted. If we ever had any illusions on the sub- 
ject—-and I personally did not—-we have 
fully taken on board the concept so elo- 
quently stated by your Prime Minister when 
he said that Australia was neither a quarry 
nor a sheikhdom. So you, like other countries 
in the same position, want fair prices for vour 
raw materials, and you want to process more 
of them. These are objectives with which we 
can and will come to terms. What we cannot 
absorb without grave damage to you as well 
as to us and to the whole fabric of the world 
economic order, with all that would mean to 
the developing world, are the sort of savage 
price increases and aggressive tactics which 
were applied a few months ago over oil. In 
the last analysis, we are all in the same boat, 
and it behoves us all to work for a balance 
between our interests, for greater stability and 
certainty of export receipts for the producers, 
and greater certainty and stability of supply 
for the consumers. 





Such are some of the more important items 
on the agenda that faces us, the raw material 
for that closer relationship between Australia 
and the Community which [ believe will be a 
feature of the years ahead. Pretty dry stuff, 
you may feel; not much political sex appeal 
in that. And you would be right. But then we 
are not in the instant miracle business. One of 
our great handicaps in the Community is that 
much of the subject matter with which we 
deal is simply not the sort of thing which can 
galvanise public opinion. But that does not 
mean it is not important, or that it should not 
demand a major effort from us. Politics may 
be the art of the possible, but it is the task of 
statesmanship to make possible that which is 
necessary. And I do firmly believe that devel- 
opment of a strong and many-sided relation- 
ship between Australia and the enlarged 
European Community is in both our interests 
and should be a high priority for both of us. 
The time has come when events will demand 
that we now set about building this together. 
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Australian Support for International 


Women’s Year 


The Australian Government's 


support for the idea of an 


International Women’s Year, one of 
the United Nations activities 
designed to draw attention to 
matters of human significance, 


was emphasised by the 


Prime Minister, Mr E. G. Whitlam, 


when he addressed the 
inaugural meeting of the 


National Advisory Committee for 


the IWY in Canberra on 


11 September. The following is 
the text of Mr Whitlam’s address: 


One of the regular and often unnoticed 
activities of the United Nations is its designa- 
tion of International Years for the purpose of 
drawing attention to matters of human 
significance. For instance, in the past decade 
there have been proclaimed such years as 
International Co-operation Year (1965), Inter- 
national Year for Human Rights (1968), 
International Education Year (1970), Inter- 
national Year to Combat Racism and Racial 
Discrimination (1971), and the World Popula- 
tion Year (1973). 


In the past, in Australia, these years have 
been celebrated within the community 
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The Prime Minister of Australia, Mr E. G. 
Whitlam addressing the National Advisory 
Committee at their inaugural meeting on 11 
September. Seated is the Prime Minister's 
adviser on women’s welfare, Ms Elizabeth 


Reid. 


through the activities of various organisations, 
but rarely have governments taken these years 
seriously enough to plan far-reaching and 
imaginative programs aimed at achieving the 
objectives of the year. My Government has 
decided that there is much more that can be 
done, at a national level, to assist and co- 
ordinate the celebration of these years. 


The struggle for universal human rights is a 
protracted and perhaps an unending struggle. 
International Women’s Year is considered to 
be especially important in that the Govern- 
ment is determined that its actions and philo- 
sophies adopted in the international forum be 


matched with those pursued at home. In the 
United Nations, Australia is becoming known 
as an outspoken contender for basic human 
rights. We acknowledge that we have a con- 
tinuing obligation to do all in our power to 
promote respect for human rights. 


To my mind, the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights is one of the most significant 
and enlightened achievements of the United 
Nations, and it is from this fundamental com- 
mitment to the dignity of people that 1975 
was unanimously proclaimed on 18 December 
1972 by the United Nations General Assem- 
bly to be International Women’s Year. 


It is worth considering the fact that it was 
thought necessary to nominate a year for all 
nations to make a concentrated effort towards 
ensuring that women enjoy the dignity of 
basic human rights, that they are integrated 
into society and that there is a recognition of 
the importance of their contribution to 
society. 


It is worth considering this fact because it 
is a sobering thought that women throughout 
the world have to be granted an opportunity 
to be heard. 


The formation of a National Advisory 
Committee, and this its inaugural meeting, is 
an insurance that Australia will face the 
responsibility that this year places upon us. 


It is my hope that you will be able to 
marshall, co-ordinate and encourage the dedi- 
cation, energy and enthusiasm of organisa- 
tions and women within the community, and 
that in addition you will provide a national 
direction to this activity so that 1975 is not 
only a year of significance in itself, but that it 
will have made a lasting contribution towards 
reducing the prejudices and lack of oppor- 
tunity from which women suffer. It is also my 
hope that this vear will ensure a lasting 
recognition of the great contribution tha 
women have made, and continue to make, to 
Australian society. 


Government legislation can only achieve so 
much and I shall not pretend to you that any 
government can achieve immediately for Aus- 
tralian women the revolution required to 
allow them to develop fully as individuals. 


For instance, it must be said that, even if 
we were to remove all of the inequalities of 
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opportunity and of status, it still would not be 
enough. We have to attack the social inequali- 
ties, the hidden and usually unarticulated 
assumptions which affect women not only in 
employment but in the whole range of their 
opportunities in life. 


This is not just a matter for governments 
and for action by governments—it is a matter 
of changing community attitudes and uproot- 
ing community prejudices. And insofar as this 
requires a re-education of the community 
then clearly governments alone cannot be 
expected to do the whole job. You are prob- 
ably aware of what we have done. One of the 
purposes of the Human Rights Bill was to 
permit Australia to ratify the Convention on 
the Political Rights of Women, which was 
adopted by the United Nations in 1952 and 
came into force in July, 1954. Australia is 
not a party to the Convention on the Political 
Rights of Women as there is still legislation in 
two States, South Australia and Tasmania, 
that does not yet fully conform with the 
requirements of that Convention. This Con- 
vention provides that women shall be entitled 
to hold public office at Australian and State 
level on equal terms with men, without any 
discrimination. Action has already been taken 
to amend Australian legislation relating to the 
Public Service to remove provisions that 
offend against this Convention. It is expected 
that Australia will ratify or accede to that 
Convention after these defects have been 
overcome, either as a result of the proposed 
Human Rights Act or by the enactment of 
specific legislation on the subject. 


My Government has already established a 
National Committee on Discrimination in 
Employment and Occupation. Other action 
taken by the Government in the area of 
women’s employment include: 


e Successful intervention in December 
1972 in proceedings before the Aus- 
tralian Conciliation and Arbitration 


Commission to have established the prin- 
ciple of equal pay for work of equal 
value. Consultations with State Govern- 
ments have led to most States agreeing 
to this principle. 


e The provision of training opportunities 
for women wishing to enter or re-enter 
the labour force after a period of domes- 
tic responsibility. 
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This coming year will also see the begin- 
ning of the implementation of the Govern- 
ment’s new program for the care and educa- 
tion of young children. In no other country in 
the world has such an ambitious program 
been attempted. This program recognises the 
need for educational, health and welfare com- 
ponents in child care; it recognises the need 
for these same services for children whether 
they be looked after at home or elsewhere. It 
will break down the traditional distinctions 
between occasional care and regular care, 
between pre-school education and child mind- 
ing. All children whether they be looked after 
at homes or elsewhere will have access to local 
centres designed to take care of their educa- 
tional, health, psychological and other needs. 
The implementation of this program will 
place Australia amongst those countries most 


genuinely concerned with welfare of the 
young. 
Futhermore, the Schools Commission has 


established a committee to look into the rela- 
tion between social change and the education 
of women and girls. Recommendations from 
this committee will be included in the report 
to be presented to Parliament in the course of 
next year. Its terms of reference are far- 
reaching and its task a difficult one, for not 
only must it pinpoint those areas of education 
within which women are disadvantaged, but it 
must also make specific recommendations for 
future action. 


Many other Government departments have 
programs planned for the coming year. In the 
field of women’s health, the first, and basic, 
initiative taken by the Government has been 
the establishment of the Leichhardt Women’s 
Community Health Centre in Sydney. The 
aim of this centre is to meet a need expressed 
by women for a health service staffed by 
women directed solely towards the special 
health needs of women. This is a significant 
initiative of a completely new deacon deriv- 
ing directly from the Australian Government's 
broad policy perspectives and the Community 
Health Program will be actively developed to 
give it priority. 


Greater participation by women at all 
levels of health care planning, delivery and 
administration is being actively promoted and 
this policy is providing women with increasing 
opportunities of influencing the direction 
which health care is taking in the community. 
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In the field of Aboriginal health, Aboriginal 
women are being involved to an increasing 
degree in the delivery of health care to their 
own people. 


The initiative of my Government which 
may have the most far-reaching consequences 
is the establishment of a Royal Commission 
into human relationships. It is the task of this 


Commission to investigate the stresses that 
society places upon relationships between 
people, in what ways inadequate housing, 


insufficient money, too many or too few chil- 
dren, the availability or otherwise of contra- 
ceptive counselling and the adequacy of medi- 
cal care affect people and their relationships. 
This Commission has been asked to present 
regular interim reports and hence will also 
contribute to the success of the coming year. 
We must, however, acknowledge that the 
inequality of women’s position in society Is 
deeply embedded not just in the institutions 
but also in the psychology of the society. In 
this respect those women’s organisations are 
correct which say that the first and funda- 
mental step towards freedom is awareness by 
women themselves of their real inequality, of 
the extent of their social, political, economic 
and cultural discrimination and deprivation. 


I have mentioned the general responsibility 
that the National Advisory Committee has for 
developing themes and programs for the year 
which will be of benefit to all women in Aus- 
tralia, whatever their education, their cultural 
background, their economic status, their occu- 
pation, their beliefs or their way of life. In so 
doing you also have the opportunity to tackle 
this ‘basic problem of embedded attitudes not 
only by encouraging the growth of community 
activity in areas affecting women but also 
by giving a significant boost to the level of 
awareness amongst women and men of the 
extent of these problems. 


It is for this reason and because of our 
commitment to change in this area that my 
Government is determined that sufficient time 
and funds be available to achieve these ends 
and it is also for this reason that much time 
and thought went into the membership of the 
National Advisory Committee. We wanted, 
and we have, a group of people whose unique 
expertise and experience is deeply grounded 
in their understanding of and demonstrated 
commitment to Australian women, their pre- 
sent and their future. 
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New Zealand: Appointment of New 


Prime Minister 


Mr Kirk’s untimely death came as a great 
blow to New Zealand and to the Labour 
Government. 


The new Prime Minister, Mr W. E. Rowling, 
who was appointed on 6 September, faces 
a difficult task. He has to take over the role 
of the man who provided much of the drive 
and initiative as well as moral authority to 
the Labour Government of New Zealand. 

Mr Rowling, who is 46 years of age, is 
from the Motulka area in the South Island. 
His farming family has been closely asso- 
ciated with the Labour movement in New 
Zealand. His father. for example, was on 
friendly terms with all the Cabinet mem- 
bers of the first Labour Government. 
Mr Rowling was first elected to Parliament 
in 1962 and became President of the Labour 
Party in 1969; his presidency is regarded by 
many as having been a major factor in 
Labour's victory in the 1972 elections. 

Mr Rowling was educated at the local 
primary school and at Nelson College. He 
gained a Master of Aris degree in economics 
at Canterbury University where he lectured 
part-time. After teaching in primary and sec- 
ondary schools for some 13 years, Mr Rowling 
was awarded a Fulbright Scholarship in 
1955 and spent a year in the United States. 
On his return he joined the Army as an edu- 
cation officer and served for two years in 
Malaya. He was awarded study grants to the 
US in 1967 and to Europe in 1969, In 1971, 
while in opposition, he went to Europe to 
present the Labour Party’s position on the 
enlargement of the European Community to 
include the United Kingdom. He was Finance 
Minister in Mr Kirk’s Cabinet. 

Mr Rowling, who is married and has four 
children, was formerly a keen rugby player, 
and is now an occasional golfer and badmin- 
ton player. 

Some evidence of the possible intention of 
Mr Rowling to place primary emphasis on 
domestic issues was clear in his statement 
accompanying the announcement of the new 
Cabinet which, he said, was a strong and 
united team designed to tackle effectively the 
problems which faced the economy. 


It is unlikely, however, that the new Cuabi- 
net will abandon the basic policy outlines 
established under Mr Kirk's leadership. New 
Zealand can be expected to continue to play a 
significant role in the South Pacific. The co- 
operation (for example, in opposition to 
French nuclear testing) between New Zealand 
and Australia, which reached a high level 
under Mr Kirk's Prime Ministership, will con- 
tinue, 

The new Cabinet, announced on 10 Sep- 
tember, is as follows: 

Hon, W. E. Rowling 

Prime Minister. Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Minister in charge of Legislative Department, 
Minister in charge of the New Zealand Secur- 
ity Intelligence Service, Minister in charge of 
the Audit Department. 

Hon. R. J. Tizard 

Deputy Prime Minister, Minister of Finance, 
Minister in charge of Friendly Societies. 

Hon. W. W, Freer 

Minister of Trade 
Energy Resources. 

Hon. Dr A. M. Finlay, Q.C. 

Minister of Justice, Attorney-General, Minister of 
Civil Aviation and Meteorological Services. 
Minister in charge of Publicity, 

Hon. H. Watt 

Minister of Works and Development, Minister in 
charge of the Earthquake and War Damage 
Commission. 

Hon. M. Rata 

Minister of Maori Affairs, Minister of Lands. 

Hon. M. A. Connelly 

Minister of Police, Minister of Customs, Minister 
in charge of the Department of Statistics. 

Hon. A. J. Faulkner 

Minister of Labour, Minister of State Services. 

Hon. N, J, King 

Minister of Social Welfare, Minister in charge of 
the Government Printing Office. 

Hon. C. J. Moyle 

Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries, Minister 
of Forests, Minister of Science. 

Hon, W. A. Fraser 

Minister of Defence, Minister in charge of War 
Pensions, Minister in charge of Rehabilitation. 

Hon. H. L. J. May 

Minister of Local Government, Minister of 
Internal Affairs, Minister of Civil Defence, 
Minister in charge of the Valuation Depart- 
ment. 

Hon. Sir Basil Arthur 

Minister of Transport, Minister in charge of the 
State Insurance Office. 

Hon. P. A. Amos 

Minister of Education, 


and Industry, Minister of 
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Hon. Mrs T. W. M. Tirikatene-Sullivan 
Minister of Tourism, Minister for the 
ment, 
Hon. J. A. Walding 
Minister of Overseas Trade, Minister of Recre- 
ation and Sport, Associate Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 
Hon. F. M. Colman 
Minister of ‘Mines. 
Postmaster-General. 


Environ- 


Minister of Immigration, 


Hon. T. M. McGuigan 
Minister of Health, Minister in 
Public Trust Office. 
Hon. R. O. Douglas 
Minister of Housing, Minister of Broadcasting, 
Minister in charge of the State Advances Cor- 
poration, Minister in charge of the Govern- 
ment Life Insurance Office. 
Mr R. L. Bailey 
Minister of Railways, Minister of Electricity. 


charge of the 





The late Mr Norman Kirk: Memorial 





Address by the Australian Prime Minister 





ance I 


Several thousand New Zealanders stood in silent tribute outside the Cathedral. from where the Mr Kirks’ casket was taken 


to Christchurch for further lying in state. 


Address by the Prime Minister, the Hon. E. 
G. Whitlam, Q.C., M.P., at a memorial ser- 
vice for the late Norman Eric Kirk at St 
Andrew's Presbyterian Church, Canberra, 
on 10 September 1974. 

No one in public life can judge a fellow- 
politician—let alone a fellow-leader—with 
absolute detachment. The man is inseparable 
from the principles he espouses and the 
causes he works for; as such he is judged and 
remembered. My own view of Norman Kirk 
must therefore be coloured by the remarkable 
kinship of our political ideas, by the identity 
of our aims and purposes, and even by the 
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extraordinary accident of history that brought 
us both to the leadership of our parties after 
the elections of 1966 and to office as Prime 
Ministers within a week of each other in the 
elections in 1972. In the circumstances we 
were inevitably colleagues. That in itself 
would not have made us friends; but friends 
we were indeed. 

So I speak today with a true sense of per- 
sonal grief. I share the sorrow we feel for the 
passing of a man; a man I knew well, a man 
I admired without reserve, a man whose 
human qualities matched the breadth and 
nobility of his public life. In no country save 


his own has his death been felt more keenly 
than here in Australia. He spoke not only for 
New Zealand but for his region. He spoke 
with a unique clarity and commitment for the 
emerging community of Pacific nations. He 
spoke for small and middle powers every- 
where. He worked at home, and his voice was 
heard abroad, in defence of the rights of 
small nations and for the welfare and dignity 
of the common man. 





Nie So 


The Prime Minister of Australia, Mr E. G. Whitlam, and 
Mrs Whitlam, at the ecumenical State Funeral service 
for the late Prime Minister of New Zealand, the Right 
Hon. Norman Kirk, at St Paul’s Cathedral in Wellington 
on 4 September. 


He fought for those causes with a rare 
vigour and passion, with attitudes shaped by 
the nature of his country and by the charac- 
ter of his early life. As the leader of a small 
power, he understood the anxieties and aspi- 
rations of small, independent nations. And 
with his background he  understood—and 
clearly felt—the needs and feelings of ordinary 
people. Few men I have known believed more 
deeply in the essential goodness of the ordi- 





nary man. That belief was intuitive, not 
learned; instinctive, not reasoned; it sprang 
from his own essential goodness, from an 


openness of mind and a largeness of heart, 
from an innate dignity and a personal experi- 
ence of hardship that brought him close to 
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his people and identified him, in rare fashion, 
with the universal struggle of humanity. 

He had the great good fortune to lead one 
of the few secure parliamentary Governments 
in the western world. Indeed, as a unitary 
state with a unicameral legislature, a strong 
two-party system and an equal franchise, New 
Zealand is perhaps the model of a parlia- 
mentary democracy. Norman Kirk staunchly 
defended those institutions, and in these test- 
ing and uncertain times for democracy, the 
world can ill afford to lose a man of his stat- 
ure, a leader who spoke with such confidence 
and authority for his country and all it repre- 
sented, and for the causes of humanity and 
peace. 

Not since the death of Harold Holt have 
Australians felt more keenly and personally 
the passing of a political leader. Not since the 
death of President Kennedy have we sensed 
more acutely the tragedy of a career cut 
short. One could say justly of Kennedy that 
he had too little time to prove what he could 
do. That cannot be said of Norman Kirk. 
Certainly he had too little time; but in the 21 
months that he led his country he gave ample 
proof of his achievements. Those achieve- 
ments, I believe, will prove to be great and 
enduring. 

When I first went to New Zealand to meet 
him at the beginning of last year he had been 
in office for barely two months. He had 
begun the great task of framing a new and 
independent foreign policy for his country 
and strengthening the welfare and social secu- 
rity of a people already renowned for their 
traditions of justice and equality. His beliefs 
were characteristically simple and uncompro- 
mising. He had a singular abhorrence of any 
form of racial discrimination. He loathed mil- 
itarism. He loved justice. He loved his 
country. He wanted New Zealand’s foreign 
policy to express her national ideals as well as 
to reflect her national interests. He withdrew 
New Zealands forces from Vietnam, he 
recognised China, he realigned his country’s 
voice behind the United Nations in matters of 
race and anticolonialism. Indeed so many of 
his early actions and decisions had their par- 
allels in Australia that I fear I may be mis- 
construed if I recount them now. I simply say 
that in everything he did he had Australia’s 
full support and my own unstinting admira- 
tion. 

His approach to foreign policy was based 
on a principle which he proclaimed in these 
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words soon after his Government was elected: 
‘We believe in the individual human worth 
and dignity of every man, woman and child, 
regardless of race or colour Every 
action a people takes in international affairs is 
an announcement of the kind of people they 
really are. We know that in their daily lives 
New Zealanders are decent, humane people. 
My aim will be to ensure that New Zealand’s 
actions abroad are in character.’ 


His own actions, his whole personality, 
were equally in character. And nowhere was 
that personality—blunt, forthright, coura- 
geous, humane—displayed more strikingly 
than in his opposition to nuclear tests in the 
Pacific. His opposition to those tests was an 
example to the world and an inspiration to all 
who supported him. It made him the natural 
and respected spokesman for the Pacific 
island states, all of them small, some of them 
former dependencies of New Zealand. In 
April last year we were both in Western 
Samoa for a meeting of the Pacific Forum. 
He enjoyed immense and deserved stature 
among the Pacific leaders. At times during 
breaks in the proceedings I talked with him 
on the beach at Apia, and was never more 
conscious of the kinship he felt with the 
Pacific itself, with that vast and beautiful 
environment he sought to protect, and with 
the aspirations of the people who inhabit its 
shores and lovely islands. 


We met on three occasions during his term 
of office—in Christchurch, in Ottawa, in 
Canberra. He last visited this country in 
November to open the chancery of the New 
Zealand High Commission, which ranks 
among the most elegant new buildings in this 
city. On each occasion I sensed a deepening 


and strengthening of the reiations between 
our countries, a greater awareness of our 
shared purpose and understanding. It is a 


commonplace—but no less true for being 
so—that no two nations in the world have a 
relationship of such trust and intimacy as 
Australia and New Zealand. Our names are 
linked in treaties and agreements. Our histor- 
ies and origins have much in common. There 
has often been a striking synchronisation in 
the political character of our governments. 
Those of us who believe in democratic social- 
ism, who have worked and fought for it, and 
who rejoiced at Norman Kirk’s victory in 
1972, saw in the events of that year the 
beginnings of an even deeper and more last- 
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ing partnership. It was, after all—and I hope 
I will be forgiven a note of partisanship— 
under Labor Governments in both our 
countries that the Australian-New Zealand 
Agreement—the ANZAC Pact—was signed in 
1944. Norman Kirk worked tirelessly to pro- 
mote the spirit of that agreement. He saw in 
it an Opportunity to develop in peace a rela- 
tionship born and tested in war. 


The Prince of Wales offers his condolences to Mrs Ruth 
Kirk, widow of the late Prime Minister of New Zealand 
after the State funeral service at St Paul's Cathedral, 
Wellington. 


For all his attainments he was a man sin- 
gularly without conceit, without pretence, 
above all without bitterness or recrimination. 
A shrewd judge, certainly; an able and gifted 
politician with the essential toughness 
required of him; yet in his true self a man of 
vision, guided by genuine ideals and a yearn- 
ing for a better world. I never knew him to 
be petty or cynical. He had a clarity of mind, 
a singleness of purpose, and behind his bluff 
and candid demeanour, a natural warmth and 
charm. He served his party for 25 years and 
despite indifferent health and the lack of a 
formal education succeeded in transforming 
and modernising its electoral appeal. I have 


no doubt that his total dedication to the tasks 
in hand and his relentless capacity tor work 
helped shorten his life. He died in the service 
of his people: and their sympathy and that of 
his friends will go out to his family, as their 
goodwill will flow to his successor. He leaves 
a country richer and prouder for his leader- 
ship. 


Politicians are not the best judges of their 
own achievements. A man of Norman Kirk’s 
essential humility was not one to dwell at 
inordinate length on the Importance of his 
work or his place in his country’s history. He 
left us, however, in no doubt about his aims 
or philosophy. They were expressed with 
unmistakeable clarity and consistency in his 
speeches and writings. 


I leave you with two examples. ‘The wel- 
fare State’, he once wrote, ‘is the thousands 
of young people in our high schools, the 
young men and women in technical institutes 
and universities For the family it 


Japan: Relations with 


By comparison with the tensions of 1972 
and much of 1973, relations between Japan 
and the United States are at present unruffled 
and few differences of opinion are evident. 
This improvement has been brought about by 
three main factors, First, the US deficit in its 
trade balance with Japan, which declined 
from US$4,100 million in 1972 to US$1,300 
million in 1973, disappeared in the first 
quarter of 1974 when a surplus of US$280 
million in favour of the US was recorded. This 
has served to remove for the time being 
criticism in the United States of Japan’s 
accumulation of dollars and, generally, of 
Japan’s efforts to expand its markets in the 
United States. The change in the trade 
balance, moreover, probably contributed a 
great deal to the ease with which the Japan- 
United States Textile Agreement was re- 
negotiated in July of this year and extended 
for a further three years. Secondly, there has 
been a decline in domestic Japanese criticism 
of the Security Treaty with the United States 
partly because of reduction and consolidation 
of the United States military presence in 
Japan and partly because of the end of 
American military involvement in Viet-Nam. 
A factor under-pinning the decline of frictions 
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has meant better homes, better health, better 
and more secure jobs, greater security. For 
those who, due to frailty, age, illness or dis- 
ability, are no longer able to work, it should 
mean adequate provision and freedom from 
anxiety,” And again, in a speech he gave soon 
after his party's victory in 1972, he sald, 
‘New Zealanders have built up a society and 
a way of life that is unsurpassed for decency 
and humanity. It could be even better, and 
we hope to secure co-operation in policies 
that will make it so. On such a basis we are 
justified in standing up in the world for what 
we believe, without excessive pride or undue 
modesty.’ 


Norman Kirk had neither excessive pride 
nor undue modesty. He stood up for what he 
believed. He spoke his mind. He never 
flinched from his principles or from the self- 
imposed standards which bound him to a 
public life of rigorous honour and exemplary 
service. He was a great leader. He was a good 
man. 


the United States 


has undoubtedly been the development of 
Japanese policies towards China and the 
USSR along lines broadly acceptable to the 
United States. 

Despite these improvements, the Japanese 
are well aware that there is no room for com- 
placency in their dealings with the United 
States. Minor irritants could appear at any 
time, and recent examples are public ques- 
tioning in Japan of the purpose of the United 
States Over the Horizon (OTH) radar instal- 
lation, and argument about criminal jurisdic- 
tion In the case of a United States serviceman 
who shot a civilian in Okinawa. There is also 
potential for more serious conflict of interests. 
In bilateral trade, traditional difficulties about 
the balance of trade and access to markets in 
each country for the goods of the other are 
likely to remain sensitive issues on both sides. 
The Japanese are likely to be concerned 
about avoiding a repetition of such American 
action as the devaluation of the US dollar in 
1972 and the restriction of imports of soya 
beans to Japan in 1973 which caused great 
concern in Japan. In the international arena 
where competition for scarce resources will 
intensify, Japan’s interests may increasingly 
conflict with those of the United States. It is 
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perhaps a hopeful sign that Japan and the 
United States were able to conclude on 16 July 
1974, a five-year agreement to co-operate in 
energy research and development, but this does 
not touch on access to resources. In this re- 
gard Japan has a close interest in dealings by 
the United States with Middle Eastern and 
South American countries. 


Although there is general agreement at 
present on the Operation of the Japan-United 
States Security Treaty, the subject of the future 
of the Treaty is likely to be a subject of dis- 
cusion both during President Ford’s visit and 
in the future. For their part, the Japanese have 
been anxious about the possibility of internal 
political developments in the United States 
undermining the reliability of the United 
States as the ultimate defender of Japan, but 
President Ford’s early commitment to visit 
Japan has prboably now dispelled many of the 
uncertainties to which Watergate gave rise. 

The resignation of Mr Nixon was received 
quietly in Japan, where Nixon is generally 
seen as having contributed positively to 
relations between the two countries. He is 
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remembered in particular as the President who 
returned Okinawa. Whatever misgivings there 
may have been in the wake of Nixon's de- 
parture, President Ford’s prompt assurance of 
Japan's importance to the United States and 
United States-Japan friendship as a keystone 
of American foreign policy in the region, 
Clearly did much to reassure the Japanese 
Government. 

When President Ford arrives in Tokyo on 
18 November for a four-day visit, it will be 
the first to Japan by a serving United States 
President, and its psychological impact could 
be expected to enhance and consolidate the 
relationship. It is expected that the President 
will be accompanied by Dr Kissinger and 
that general talks will take place on the 
bilateral relationship and broad international 
ISSUES. 

In September Mr Tanaka visited Mexico, 
Brazil and Canada and on 21 September met 
President Ford at the White House. Substan- 
tive issues were not discussed but the visit was 
successful in establishing at an early stage the 
basis for a good working relationship between 
the two leaders. 


Greece and the European Community 


The restoration of a civilian Government in 
Greece has re-opened the question of 
Greece's relations with the European Commu- 
nity and the possibility of its eventual integra- 
tion into the Community. 

In 1961, under the premiership of Mr 
Karamanlis, Greece became the first associate 
member of the Community. However, follow- 
ing the suspension of parliamentary rule in 
1967, the terms of the Agreement, including 
the provisions for possible membership, were 
allowed to lapse. Whilst basic commercial 
trading continued, the Community was ada- 
mant that there would be no political or eco- 
nomic co-operation, 

Now that Mr Karamanlis is once again 
Prime Minister, he is anxious to move closer 
to Europe and to re-establish the association 
with the Community. During the last fort- 
night in September, Athens welcomed the 
president of the European Parliament and the 
Greek Foreign Minister, Mr Mavros, held 
consultations with EC officials in Brussels, 
Paris, Bonn and Geneva. While in Paris, Mr 
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Mavros unequivocally stated that ‘Greece 
belongs to Europe and is for European inte- 
gration’. 

The European Community represents 
Greece’s largest trading partner, with imports 
from the EC valued at $US2.011.5 million in 
1973 and exports to the EC at $US550.9 
million, or 40 per cent of Greece's total 
exports. The return to the pre-1967 position 
would enable Greece to draw upon a frozen 
loan of $US55 million for industrial develop- 
ment from the European Investment Bank. In 
a broader context, Greece would also benefit 
from concessions on agriculture, the gradual 
abolition of import and export duties, quanti- 
tative import and export restrictions as well! 
as the gradual application of the common 
external tariff, 

For the Community, the restoration of nor- 
mal relations with Greece would provide a 
fillip to its Mediterranean policy and possibly 
enable it to draw upon the Aegean oil and 
gas discoveries. The Community has responded 
sympathetically to the Greek initiative. 
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Relations Between India and Pakistan 


Following the Indian nuclear explosion on 
15 May, Pakistan announced that it had 
decided to postpone talks to normalise rela- 
tions with India. The first round of these talks 
had been scheduled to begin on 10 June. 
However, it was subsequently agreed that the 
Indian Foreign Secretary, Mr Kewal Singh, 
woukd lead a delegation of officials from the 
Ministries of Home Affairs, External Affairs 
and Communications to Islamabad for talks 
from 12 to 14 September. Agreements were 
there reached to resume a number of services 
interrupted since the 1971 war, including the 
exchange of mail, the resumption of telecom- 
munications and visa and travel arrangements. 


It was agreed, for example, that telecom- 
munications between Bombay and Karachi 
should be linked by satellite circuits within a 
period of six months. It was further agreed to 
discuss in the near future the resumption of 
trade and overflights and air travel between 
India and = Pakistan. The two sides also 


decided to examine steps to promote scientific 
and cultural exchanges. 


Mr Kewal Singh also called on Mr Bhutto 
and Mr Aziz Ahmed, the Pakistan Minister 
of State for Defence and Foreign Affairs. 
According to the joint communiqué, the 
Ministers agreed with Kewal Singh that set- 
backs encountered in the course of imple- 
menting the Simla Agreement would be over- 
come through patience and ‘continued commit- 
ment to the principles of peaceful co-existence 
and respect for each others territorial 
integrity’. 

The most immediate effect of the Agree- 
ment is that 30,000,000 people who belong to 
divided families living along the Indian-Pakis- 
tan border will again be able to communicate 
with each other. Secondly, prospects have 
become much better for the restoration of all 
other relations and the resumption in due 
course of full diplomatic relations between 
the two countries. 


Indias Relations With Sikkim 


In the first week of September the Indian 
Parliament voted overwhelmingly in favour of 
amending the Indian Constitution to associate 
Sikkim more closely with India. The move 
followed a resolution by the Sikkim Assembly 


to attain closer ties with India. and the 
Assembly's approval of a new Constitution 


increasing India’s powers over Sikkim. The 
latest move by the Indian Parliament has 
been criticised by the Chogyal (King). Sikki- 
mese student and youth organisations, some 
Nepalese groups and sections of the Indian 
press. 

The Rajya Sabha on 7 September passed, 
by an overwhelming majority of 168 to 8, the 
Constitution (36th Amendment Bill) which 
gives Sikkim ‘associate’ status with India. The 
Bill ends  Sikkim’s protectorate status 
established by the Indo-Sikkim Treaty of 1950. 
The most immediate effect it will have is the 
election of one Sikkimese member to each of 


the Rajya Sabha and Lok Sabha. This rep- 


resentation for the 200,000 Sikkimese is 
generous in terms of normal electorates in 


India: while individual territories can expect 
one seat in the Rajya Sabha, the ‘States’ 
House’, Lok Sabha single-member electorates 
go as high as 1,000,000. 

The passing of the Bill follows several reso- 
lutions by the Sikkim Assembly and represen- 
tations by the Sikkim Congress Party officials 
during August this year. The first resolution 
of the Assembly, ostensibly under the aegis of 
Section 30(c) of the Sikkim Constitution ask- 
ing for representation in the Indian Parlia- 
ment, was passed before the Constitution 
came into effect on 4 July 1974. The policy 
of the Sikkim Congress Party has contained 
two planks since before the disturbances 
began in April 1973: the abolition of the 
office of Chogyal and closer association with 
Indian political institutions. 
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The Republic of Guinea Bissau 


One year after the unilateral declaration of 
independence by Guinea Bissau and after sev- 
eral months of negotiation, the African Party 
for Independence in Guinea and Cape Verde 
(PAIGC) and the Portuguese Government 
reached agreement in Algiers on 26 August 
for the transfer of powers to the new State of 
the Republic of Guinea Bissau. 


Under the agreement the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment will recognise the Republic as a sov- 
ereign state on 10 September. From that date, 
the present de facto ceasefire will become 
official, providing the basis for a withdrawal 
of Portugese armed forces by 31 October 
1974. Diplomatic relations are to be estab- 
lished at ambassadorial level after 10 Sep- 
tember. Portugal also will guarantee economic, 
financial and cultural support as well as 
continuity of infrastructure necessary for the 
running of the new nation. 


In the agreement, the PAIGC has accepted 
independence for Guinea Bissau only. The 
Portugese in their turn have guaranteed a ref- 
erendum, involving the United Nations, in 
Cape Verde to determine the future of the 
Islands, In the period between formal inde- 
pendence (i.e., 10 September) and the referen- 
dum, there is a ‘gentleman’s agreement’ with 
the PAIGC that the issue of Cape Verde will 
not be raised. Such a position presumably 
requires that Guinea Bissau will not raise the 
issue at the UN or in its bilateral relations. 
thus facilitating arrangements which might 
otherwise have been complicated by the ques- 
tion of recognition of the Cape Verde Islands 
as part of the Republic of Guinea Bissau. The 
Australian Government in its statements on 
the question of Guinea Bissau has avoided 
taking a position in respect of the Cape 
Verde Islands. 


With the Security Council's endorsement of 
Guinea Bissau’s application for membership 
of the United Nations and general recognition 
of the new state, the end of Guinea Bissau’s 
colonial era is now confirmed. The future of 
the territory in economic terms, however, 
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reveals a number of difficulties yet to be over- 
come. Twelve years of warfare have left their 
mark and there is considerable disarray. For- 
tunately the disarray is not complete since the 
two-thirds of the territory captured and con- 
trolled by the PAIGC during the last decade 
has a viable agricultural structure that could 
be quickly capable of assuming the significant 
supportive role in the economy. In the south 
where the rich rice paddies have been in 
PAIGC hands since 1962 food production has 
continued at a rate allowing substantial accu- 
mulation of stocks. This is in marked contrast 
to the Portugese-controlled areas which were 
not self-sufficient (rice imports alone totalled 
20,000 tons in 1973. 


Paradoxically the withdrawal of the Por- 
tugese armed forces will have grave economic 
effect in that their monthly wages put 
$1,800,000 into the consumer economy. The 
PAIGC-controlled areas were virtually 
demonetised and a priority task will be to 
increase the money supply. Clearly the next 
few years will be difficult. But because of a 
small population (only about 1,000,000), a 
diversified agricultural base with food and 
cash crops (achieved by the PAIGC and 
never attempted by the Portugese), plentiful 
cattle, productive fishing grounds, proven 
24,000,000 ton bauxite reserves, phosphates. 
zircon, ilmenite and off-shore oil. Guinea 
Bissau has the potential to become one of the 
richer African nations on a per capita basis, The 
Portugese pledge to continue economic and 
technical assistance will be vital in the next 
few years. 


In political terms the PAIGC has declared 
its intention to follow a non-aligned policy in 
foreign affairs and to remain in the forefront 
of the fight for decolonisation in Africa. 


On 10 September the Governor-General of 
Australia, Sir John Kerr, and the Foreign 
Minister, Senator D. R. Willesee, sent good- 
will messages to the Head of State and the 
Foreign Minister of the Republic of Guinea 
Bissau, respectively. 
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South Africa: Suppression of the Student 


Movement 


On 12 August the South African Govern- 
ments Commission of Enquiry into Certain 
Organisations, formerly under the chairman- 
ship of Mr A. L. Schlebusch and now of Mr 
L. LeGrange, tabled its fourth and fifth 
reports on the National Union of South Atri- 
can Students (NUSAS) and the South African 
Institute of Race Relations respectively. Early 
in 1973 the Commission, consisting of six 
National and four United Party MP’s, submit- 
ted an interim report on NUSAS, recom- 
mending that ‘urgent action’ be taken against 
the organisation. Shortly afterwards eight 
NUSAS leaders were ‘banned’. Much criticism 
was directed against the United Party for its 
part in this. Its rather lame defence was that 
the United Party members of the Commission 
had meant action in the courts, not executive 
action. The Pariy’s continued membership of 
the Commission remained, however, the 
object of criticism and a source of internal 
dissention. 


The Commission’s recent report on NUSAS 
is a weighty tome, containing such diverse 
material as a long and rather academic 
account of communist philosophy and a fac- 
simile of the notebooks of Paul Pretorius, a 
former President, in which he recorded his 
impressions of student mcevements, drugs and 
girls encountered on a visit to Europe. Edited 
transcripts are also reproduced of interroga- 
tions by the Commission of persons who were 
asked, in some cases by subpoena, to give evi- 
dence. 


The Commission concluded that the leader- 
ship of NUSAS was not representative of the 
student body and had radical aims which 
differed from its publicly stated aspirations. 
For example, with regard to the wages cam- 
paign which was ostensibly to improve the 
pay of non-white workers, the Commission 
stated: ‘It is clear that the upliftment of the 
Bantu worker is not their principal 
aim NUSAS action in this connec- 
tion is really a means to another end, and 


that is political change to overthrow the exist- 
ing order in South Africa and to replace it 
with an anti-capitalistic system which has 
sometimes been described as “Black 
socialism”. The report also seeks to demon- 
strate that NUSAS outlook resembles com- 
munism, and that the organisation aided the 
growth of black power in South Africa (prin- 
cipally through the non-white South African 
Students’ Organisation). The report draws 
attention to calls for economic and arms boy- 
cotts of South Africa. It also adduces evi- 
dence of a considerable degree of mismanage- 
ment of funds. 


The Commission made a number of recom- 
mendations, one of the most important being 
that ‘measures be considered to prevent politi- 
cal activities in South Africa from being sup- 
ported and influenced by financial help from 
abroad’. It is expected that the Government 
will respond to this by declaring NUSAS 
‘atfected’ in terms of the Affected Organisa- 
tions Act, an action which would, inter alia, 
deprive it of the right to receive its (consider- 


able) funds from abroad and to operate in 
privacy. Secondly, the Commission recom- 


mended that the practice of centre affiliation 
be abolished. This would mean that only indi- 
vidual students, not Students’ Representative 
Councils, could belong to NUSAS, and it 
would presumably result in a reduction in the 
Organisation’s membership. Other recommen- 
dations concerning its administration were 
also made. Finally the Commission recom- 
mended that ‘steps be taken’ to combat the 
subversive encouragement of economic and 
arms boycotts. 


Apparently having learnt from their pre- 
vious experience. the United Party members 
submitted a minority report, emphasising their 
opposition to executive action without trial. 
To meet the existing situation where such 
executive action as ‘banning’ is taken, they 
recommended that a judicial tribunal be 
established to review ministerial decisions. 
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In the South African Institute of Race 
Relations, a body founded in 1929 to pro- 
mote and improve race relations, the Com- 
mission found little to criticise. Significantly, 
however, it did conclude that at least one 
document published under the aegis of the 
Institute was ‘political’. This, it would seem, 
would provide sufficient cause for the Gov- 
ernment to declare it an affected organisation 
if it so wished. The Commission also drew 
attention to the Institute’s association with 
Overseas organisations having a political char- 
acter. Its main criticism was directed at the 
Institute’s youth education program, parts of 
which it found variously ‘onesided’ and ‘dan- 
gerous’, and it recommended that the Insti- 
tute, or failing that, the Government, should 
take steps to eliminate malpractice, 

On 16 August the reports were debated in 
Parliament. The Prime Minister, Mr Vorster, 
moved that the House thank the members of 
the Commission and ‘take cognizance’ of the 
reports. The motion was evidently framed so 
that the United Party would vote with the 
Government, but in the event it was spared 
the possible embarrassment, as the allotted 
time expired before a vote was taken. The 
Prime Minister announced that the reports 
would be submitted to the Attorney-General, 
but did not state his own attitude, beyond 
saying that the attempt to introduce ‘black 
socialism’ was the crux of the matter. Other 
Nationalist speakers, however, had a field 
day, expounding on similarities and links 
between NUSAS, black power and commu- 
nism. Much was also made of the supposed 
lack of patriotism of NUSAS. Both National 
and United Party speakers directed jibes at 
the Progressive Party which was mentioned in 
the report as having some connections with 
NUSAS. 

United Party speakers showed an unwonted 
coincidence of views. Drawing on the min- 
ority report, they emphasised their adherence 
to the rule of law, while at the same time 
attacking NUSAS. Their stand contrasts with 
their party’s showing last year at the time of 
the banning of the eight leaders. Their rela- 
tive firmness on the issue now, however, is 
rather a case of bolting the door of an empty 
stable. The eight NUSAS leaders have now 
been under banning orders for 20 months. 
and by participating in the Commission, the 
United Party made it easier for the Govern- 
ment to take action as it did. Most of them 
probably have little sympathy for the stu- 
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dents, The United Party Whip in the House, 
Mr Kingwill, who enjoys the reputation of 
being ‘verlig’ (‘enlightened’ or ‘liberal’), has 
said that he had no doubt the students were 
engaged in revolutionary activities. 


Mrs Suzman spoke in the debate for the 
Progressive Party. She rejected the report on 
NUSAS, and criticised the Commission as a 
political body which was not completely 
impartial. It functioned as a ‘quasi-court’ 
which published selected evidence in support 
of a ‘judgment’, without being subject to the 
restraints and conventions which benefit the 
accused in a court of law. Her case was 
somewhat overstated, but the point is valid 
and is particularly relevant in view of the fact 
that the Commission’s recommendations led 
to bannings, which would not normally be 
possible in a democracy. Moreover. the tone 
of the report is in places by no means neutral 
or judicial. 

The Schlebusch affair is not over. It is pos- 
sible that prosecutions will be made as a 
result of the recent reports, and the Commis- 
sion itself has still to report on the Christian 


Institute. Further legislation could also 
result. 

In all, it has been an unhappy episode and 
the frequent comparisons drawn with 
McCarthyism in the United States seem 


justified, although none of those serving on 
the Commission is wicked like McCarthy. 
While a party-political motive probably con- 
tributed to the Governments decision to 
establish the Commission, the Commissioners 
themselves are people with simplistic views on 
communism. Then, too, it does seem that the 
action of some of the NUSAS leaders made 
some Government reaction inevitable. 


While the English-language press has 
tended to concentrate its attack on the United 
Party for its collaboration, it is, of course, the 
Government which is primarily responsible 
for the Commission and the consequent 
invasion of privacy and, it appears, seizure of 
private documents without warrant. These 
aspects of the Commission’s operations have 
received little attention. On a more positive 
note, the United Party’s suggestion of a judi- 
cial tribunal has some merit. However, even 
if implemented, it would not alter the funda- 
mental fact that civil liberties in South Africa 
are at a low ebb, and that the Parliamentary 
Opposition is not against all symptoms of 
this. 
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Mission to Evaluate 
Maritime Aircraft 


A mission comprising members of the 
Department of Defence and Manufacturing 
Industry are evaluating proposals for a long 
range maritime aircraft to replace Neptune 
aircraft currently in RAAF service. 

The Neptune aircraft, of No. 10 Squadron, 
RAAF, will reach the end of their service life 
in 1977 and are to be replaced by eight mod- 
ern long range maritime aircraft. 

The aircraft to replace the Neptunes will 
be either the P3 Orion type produced by the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation of the United 
States, or the Nimrod proposed by Hawker 
Siddeley Aviation of the United Kingdom. 

Members of the evaluation team will visit 
Government agencies, service establishments, 
prime contractors and sub-contractors asso- 
ciated with the production of the proposed 
replacement aircraft. 





The Australian Youth Orchestra of 80 musicians, will give 
concerts in 10 cities during an Asian tour in January and 


February of 1975. The tour, part of the Department of 


Foreign Affairs’ cultural relations program for 1974-75, 
will include visits to the Philippines, Japan, the Republic of 
Korea and Hong Kong. This photo shows the orchestra 
performing in the opening concert of its 1974 season in 
Melbourne. 


Announcement on Patrol 
Frigate Project 


On 30 August the Minister for Defence, 
Mr L. H. Barnard, signed an agreement in 
Washington with Mr William Clements, 
United States Deputy Secretary for Defence, 
which is the first stage of the planned pur- 
chase of two patrol frigates for the Royal 
Australian Navy. 


The Australian Government had announced 
in April this year its intention to buy the 
patrol frigates subject to the negotiation of 
satisfactory financial and contractual condi- 
tions. The ships are expected to be delivered 
in 1981 and early 1982. Mr Barnard said he 
was concerned to obtain ships for the RAN 
in the early 1980's so that there would not be 
a decline in our defence capabilities. 


Mr Barnard also discussed with Mr 
Clements aspects of the US Army M60 tank 
and the Lockheed Orion aircraft which are 
being examined by the Australian Government 
as possible contenders for an Australian Army 
tank and a long-range maritime patrol aircraft 
for the RAAF. 


Mr Barnard said that the patrol frigate 
agreement broadly covered important com- 
mercial aspects of the patrol frigate purchase. 
It clearly shows a different approach by his 
Government to buying defence equipment 
from the US Government. The agreement will 
put the Australian Government into the same 
position as the United States in assessing the 
technical and financial progress of the USN 
patrol frigate program. The agreement 
includes earlier understandings that Australian 
industry would be given every opportunity to 
win offset contracts. 


The agreement provided safeguards for the 
Australian Government if there was any tech- 
nical shortfall in the performance of the 
frigates or there were cost escalation factors 
of a scale which could be unacceptable to 
Australia. The agreement gave Australia ade- 
quate options for cancellation. 


The United States Defence Systems Acqui- 
sition Review Council would be reviewing all 
technical data, as well as projected costs 
before a firm decision was made by the US 
Government to go ahead with the construc- 
tion of the USN patrol frigates. 
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The Australian Government will have 
access to all the pertinent material and data 
which the Council will use in reaching its 
decision. The Australian Government. will 
then make its own independent assessment of 
the technical and financial viability of the 
patrol frigate program. 

Mr Barnard said that he greatly appreci- 
ated the helpful and co-operative way that the 
United States Government had agreed to 
make available freely to Australia such 
significant information. 

Members of the RAN and other technical 
experts from Australia will be sent to the US 
to participate in the USN patrol frigate proj- 
ect. They will work closely with the USN 
development of the program. 

During his visit to Washington the Minister 
had informal talks with Dr Schlesinger, US 
Secretary for Defence, Mr Middendorf, the 
Secretary for Navy and Admiral Holloway, 
Chief of Naval Operations, over a wide range 
of defence matters. 





Dr Sharmila Krishnaswamy, an assistant professor of medi- 
cine from India, is spending three years in Australia re- 
searching kidney diseases under an Australian Government 
fellowship. Here she studies an X-ray at the Royal New- 
castle Hospital. 


Establishment of Embassy 
in the German Democratic 
Republic 


The Foreign Minister, Senator D. R. 
Willesee, announced on 31 August the Govern- 
ments intention to establish a resident 
Embassy to the German Democratic Republic 
early in 1975. 
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Sir Donald Anderson, Chairman of Qantas Airways, has 
been awarded the Federation Aeronautique Internationale’ s 
Gold Air Medal for 1973 for his outstanding contribution 
to Australian aviation over the past 33 years. Sir Donald. 
aged 57, has been chairman of Qantas since July 1973 and 


for the previous 17 years was Director-General of Civil 


Aviation. He entered aviation as an RAAF transport pilot 
during the second world war. He is seen at left in this 
picture being congratulated by Mr John Ashton, 


He said that relations between Australia 
and the German Democratic Republic had 
developed steadily since Australia had 
accorded recognition in December 1972. The 
GDR had established an Embassy in 
Canberra in May 1973. Australia appointed a 
non-resident Ambassador to the GDR, Mr 
Francis Stuart, in June 1973. Mr Stuart is 
resident in Warsaw and visits the GDR from 
time to time. 


Senator Willesee noted that trade relations 
had also been progressing well. A Trade 
Agreement was signed in February of this 
year providing for the exchange of most 
favoured nation treatment and the encourage- 
ment of industrial and technical co-operation. 
The Minister believed that trade between the 
two countries, which was valued at about 
$17,000,000 both ways in 1972/73, was largely 
undeveloped, given the status of both countries 
as major trading nations. He hoped that in the 
near future a considerable expansion would 
take place. 


The prospects for technological co-opera- 
tion were also encouraging. Last July, during 
a visit by the Victorian Premier, Mr Hamer, 
to the GDR, arrangements were made for 
GDR assistance in the mining and processing 
of brown coal deposits in Australia. GDR 
technology in this field was amongst the most 
advanced in the world. 


The Minister referred to recent GDR suc- 


cesses in international sporting events and 
said that the GDR Government had already 
expressed interest in arranging for further 


contacts in this field. There were good pros- 
pects also in the cultural area, particularly in 
music. 


The Minister added that co-operation in 
these areas could help break down the bar- 
riers which now existed through differences in 
our political and social systems. He hoped 
that the establishment of a resident Embassy 
would further the links between the two 
countries to our mutual advantage. 


Japanese Car Imports 


The Minister for Manufacturing Industry, 
Mr K. E. Enderby, said on 2 September the 
Australian Government had in recent months 
become increasingly aware of the growing 
level of fully assembled vehicles imported to 
Australia from Japan. 


He said in the first six months of 1974, 
44,790 fully assembled vehicles were 
imported to Australia from Japan compared 
with 22,943 in the first six months of 1973. 
This represented 19.9 per cent of total regis- 
trations in the first six months of 1974 com- 
pared with 10.5 per cert for the same period 
in 1973. 


Mr Enderby said more recent 
indicated a continued upturn. 


figures 


The Minister said the Australian Govern- 
ment recently had requested from the Japan- 
ese Government an indication of that Gov- 
ernment’s expectations for future exports to 
Australia. The Government expected to 
receive a reply from the Japanese Govern- 
ment soon. 


Mr Enderby met a delegation of vehicle 
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industry union leaders and rank and file rep- 
resentatives in Canberra. The delegation repre- 
sented the Vehicle Builders’ Union, the Amal- 


gamated Metal Workers’ Union and the 
Federated Engine Drivers’ and Firemen’s 


Association from all States, and included the 
Federal Secretary of the VBU, Mr Bob Wilson, 
and the joint Federal Secretary of the AMWU, 
Mr Laurie Carmichael. 


Mr Enderby said the meeting had discussed 
the increase of fully assembled vehicle 
imports from all countries, as well as the 
implications in the IAC report for employment 
in the passenger motor vehicle industry. He 
said the discussions had been frank, amicable, 
and informative. 


During the discussions the delegation asked 
the Government to impose quotas on the im- 
port of vehicles. Mr Enderby told the meeting 
the Government recently had moved to open 
discussions with the Japanese Government. 


Mr Enderby said the Government wanted 
to maintain in Australia a viable motor vehi- 
cle industry. The IAC report provided a set 
of recommendations to achieve this objective. 
He said the Government had not yet consid- 
ered the Commission’s report. 

Mr Enderby told the deiegation the Gov- 


ernment would give the fullest consideration 
to their representations. 


Agricultural officials from Japan and Australia held three 
days of discussions in Canberra on 12-14 August. The 
talks included the possible importation into Japan of 
Australian apples from disease-free areas. At present 
Japan prohibits the imports of Australian apples because 
of the existence of the coddling moth pest in certain areas. 
From left in this picture are Mr Makoto Hata and 
Mr Yoshiharu Yamada of the Japanese delegation; 
Mr Walter Ives, Secretary of the Australian Department 
of Agriculture, and Mr Koji Yamamoto, another Japanese 
delegate. 
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Australia Examines 
Refugee Problem 


The Minister for Labor and Immigration, 
Mr C. R. Cameron, said on 2 September that 
he was concerned and deeply moved by the 
plight of the people in Cyprus. Consideration 
would be given to providing migrant entry for 
Greek and Turkish Cypriots who were dis- 
placed and made refugees because of the 
war. 


He said it had been hoped to reserve the 
balance of the migrant entry visas to be 
issued this financial year, for skilled workers. 
But for humanitarian reasons consideration 
would be given to the problems of war refu- 
gees in Cyprus and to political refugees from 
Chile. 


‘Because of the unemployment position in 
Australia the migration program this year has 
been reduced to 80,000 people. Visas cover- 
ing about 60,000 people have already been 
issued and we were expecting to process only 
about another 20,000 people—probably 6,500 
tradesmen and their families, Mr Cameron 
said, 


‘However, Australia has a tradition of help- 
ing with refugee problems. This will influence 
how rigidly we will adhere to the program 
and I would want to help these refugees if I 
can. 

Mr Cameron said a technical mission 
would examine the training of metal and elec- 
trical tradesmen in South America. When this 
was done consideration would be given to the 
migration of refugees from the Chilean Gov- 
ernment who, in strict terms, might be bor- 
derline cases. He said some refugees had 
already migrated to Australia from Chile but 
others had fled to neighbouring countries and 
may need help. 


‘I have discussed the plight of refugees with 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator Wil- 
lesee. He shares my anguish for their plight 
and between us we will be doing whatever we 
can to help whatever number it is within our 
economic capacity to help.” Mr Cameron 
said. 
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Fifth Submarine for the 
RAN 


The latest submarine for the Royal Aus- 
tralian Navy, HMAS Orion, was launched 
in Scotland on 16 September by Mrs John 
Armstrong, wife of the Australian High Com- 
missioner to Britain. 


Mr W. L. Morrison, the Acting Minister 
for Defence, in a Press statement issued on 3 
September, said that Orion was the fifth 
Oberon class submarine to be built in Britain 
for the RAN. A sixth submarine of the same 
type, to be named Otama (an Aboriginal word 
meaning dolphin) is under construction at 
Greenock and is expected to be launched in 
mid-1975, 


The launching ceremony took place from 
the same yard where Orion’s four sister 
submarines, Oxley, Otway, Ovens and Onslow 
were built. Among the guests at the ceremony 
on 16 September were the Australian High 
Commissioner, Mr John Armstrong, and sev- 
eral key members of Orion’s crew who are 
training in Britain. 


Medical Supplies for 
Burma's Flood Victims 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
D. R. Willesee, announced on 4 September 
that Australia will send a consignment of 
medical supplies for relief of flood victims in 
Burma. 


The consignment, valued at about $25,000, 
includes 50,000 doses of anti-cholera vaccine, 
antibiotic injections and medical capsules for 
children. 


Senator Willesee said the Government was 
working in close collaboration with the Aus- 
tralian Red Cross, which had advised the 
Government of the need for medical sup- 
plies. 


Australia’s contribution to Burma follows 
earlier gifts of flood relief to Bangladesh, The 
Philippines and India. 


Visits by Army Officers 


Three senior Army officers are this month 
visiting the United States and Britain to 
attend conferences, visit units and study train- 
ing methods. 


Announcing this on 9 September, the Act- 
ing Minister for Defence, Mı W. L. Mor- 
rison, said the visits were part of the con- 
tinuing exchange of ideas and study of each 
others’ methods between Australia and her 
traditional allies. 


The General Officer Commanding Training 
Command, Major General W. G. Henderson, 
will spend three weeks in the United States 
looking at Army methods of training and 
training doctrine. 


Mr Morrison said the study was being car- 
ried out because of the similarity of the func- 
tional command organisation that now existed 
in both Australia and the United States. 


In November last year the Australian 
Army, which had always based its Command 
structure on State boundaries, switched to a 
functional system. It now has three functional 
commands—Training Command, Field Force 
Command and Logistic Command—each of 
which has Australia-wide responsibilities. 


Major General Henderson’s Command is 
responsible for implementing individual train- 
ing policies and for developing techniques and 
doctrine for the Australian Army, including 
the Army Reserve (CMF). 


The Army’s Director of Survey, Colonel K. 
J. Nolan, will visit the United States for two 
weeks to take part in a Mapping, Charting 
and Geodesy conference with Directors of 
Military Survey from the United States, Bri- 
tain, Canada and New Zealand. He will also 
attend the 14th International Congress of Sur- 
veying and study United States equipment 
and technique. 


The Director of Engineers, Colonel P. C. 
Gration, will visit British engineering units in 
England before attending the fifth series of 
Quadripartite Working Group meetings. The 
meetings deal with field engineering, barrier 
operations and bridging and gap crossings and 
form part of the basic standardisation agree- 
ment between the British, United States, Can- 
adian and Australian Armies. 
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Mr John Menadue, a senior executive of the News Limited 
group of companies, which publishes many Australian 
newspapers, was appointed Secretary of the Department 
of the Prime Minister and Cabinet on 23 August, in 


succession to Sir John Bunting, Australia’s High 
Commissioner-designate in London. Mr Menadue takes up 
his new position on 1 February 1975. 


Australian Wheat 
for Bangladesh 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
D. R. Willesee, announced on 10 September 
that Australia will give its largest ever single 
grant of food aid to Bangladesh. He said that 
Australia would ship to Bangladesh 77,000 
tonnes of wheat, at a cost of $11,700,000. 


Senator Willesee said that Australia was 
acutely conscious of the famine and other 
difficulties faced by Bangladesh. The situation 
there had been significantly worsened by the 
recent flooding and the rise in world oil 
prices. Australia had been one of the first 
countries to respond to the flood disaster by 
flying in supplies of medicines, foods and 
shelter material. 
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On 22 August, Australia 
ratification 
conciliation 
responsible for seeking a 


relating to the protocol instituting a 
and good offices commission to be 
settlement of any dispute 
which may arise between States parties to the 
Convention against discrimination in education. Here. the 
Australian Ambassador to France and Permanent Delegate 
to UNESCO, Mr H. D. Anderson (right) presents the 
instrument to the Acting Director-General of UNESCO., 
Mr J. E. Fobes. 


Shipment of the present gift of wheat was 
expected to commence in the next few days 
and had been timed to fit in with the urgent 
needs of the Bangladesh authorities. The 
wheat would help to alleviate extreme food 
shortages and at the same time assist the 
Bangladesh Government in its critical short- 
fall of foreign exchange. 


Senator Willesee said that further Aus- 
tralian assistance for Bangladesh was being 
planned. This would include a shipment of 
urgently needed commodities, participation in 
a major international project on family plan- 
ning, and a number of bilateral projects 
designed to assist the longer term economic 
development of Bangladesh. These included 
assistance in the dairying and cattle indus- 
tries. 


Senator Willesee said that Australia’s pro- 


gram of assistance was part of the inter- 
national effort to tide Bangladesh over 


difficult times. Australia would be represented 
at a meeting of major donor countries to be 
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deposited its instrument of 


held in Paris next month to ensure that Bang- 
ladesh received the maximum benefit from 
the assistance offered by her friends. 


Australian Delegation — 
United Nations 


The Foreign Minister, Senator D. R. Wille- 
see, announced on 11 September that he 
would lead the Australian Delegation to the 
29th Session of the United Nations General 
Assembly (17 September to 17 December) 
and that he would speak in the general debate 
at the Assembly on 8 October. 

Senator Willesee said that the Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr E. G. Whitlam, would address the 
Session on 30 September as Head of the Aus- 
tralian Government in the course of his visit 
to North America. 

Nearly all the 135 member states of the 
General Assembly would be represented at 
ministerial level during the early weeks of the 
Session. It would be a unique occasion, not 
only to promote Australian views and hear 
the views of others, but also to have useful 
bilateral discussions. 


To represent the Government of Papua 
New Guinea, a Papua New Guinea Minister. 
accompanied by four advisers, would attend 
the Session. The Minister would be listed as a 
member of the Australian delegation, but he 
would have complete autonomy in putting 
forward the views of his own Government 
and in promoting its interests. This would be 
in keeping with the practice of the Australian 
Government increasingly to encourage the 
Government of Papua New Guinea to con- 
duct its own foreign relations. 


Senator Willesee said that most of the 
significant developments in the international 
scene over the past 12 months were likely 
to be raised in one form or another. Disar- 
mament items would, in Australia’s view, 
assume particular importance because of the 
increased dangers of nuclear proliferation fol- 
lowing the Indian nuclear test and in the light 
of the growth in world production of nuclear 
fissile materials, inadequate safeguards 
arrangements on some of this material, and 
the reluctance of some States to adhere to the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty. 


issues would 
The 


Economic 
important place. 


also occupy an 
Program of Action 


adopted at the 6th Special Session of the 
Assembly in April had given a new recogni- 
tion to the need to restructure some aspects 
of the world economic order. The Assembly 
would also consider the report of the World 
Population Conference held in Bucharest 
from 19 to 30 August 1974. This conference, 
which was the first major international con- 
ference on population convened on a world- 
wide basis and attended by government rep- 
resentatives, had adopted a World Population 
Plan of Action. Another major problem fac- 
ing the international community was the pro- 
vision of adequate food supplies which 
needed not only to keep up with the growth 
in the world population, but to increase at a 
greater rate in order to alleviate the hunger 
and malnutrition experienced by one-third of 
mankind. In this context, there is likely to be 
considerable interest in the Assembly in the 
outcome of the World Food Conference 
which would meet in Rome in November to 
consider ways of improving the world food 
situation. 

Decolonisation and Southern African issues 
would also be considered. The proposed 
admission of Grenada, Bangladesh, and 
Guinea Bissau to membership of the United 
Nations, and the changes which were taking 
place in Portuguese territories in Africa gen- 
erally, would probably attract particular 
attention. Australia’s firm support for the 





The Australian High Commissioner, Mr P. Flood and the 
Prime Minister of Bangladesh, Shiekh Mujibur Rahman 
exchange greetings after Mr Flcod had announced that 
Australia would give food, medical supplies and equipment 
for temporary housing to aid victims of Bangladesh’s 
recent floods. 
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principles of decolonisation for all dependent 
territories and its opposition to any form of 
racial discrimination were now well recog- 
nised in the United Nations. 

The agenda would provide for debate on 
other matters such as the situation in the 
Middle East; the proposed Indian Ocean Zone 
of Peace and related proposals; a series of 
substantial legal issues; the activities of sub- 
sidiary bodies of the United Nations such as 
the Trusteeship Council, the Special Commit- 
tee on Decolonisation, and the Economic and 
Social Council; the various United Nations 
activities in the field of development: human 
rights issues; and matters connected with the 
administration and budget of the United 
Nations. 

Senator Willesee said that the 29th Session 
would be particularly important for Australia 
and the Prime Ministers attendance would 
underline the Australian Government's strong 
commitment to the institutions and programs 
of the United Nations. The delegation would 
seek to play a constructive part in discussions, 
reflecting the Government’s determination to 
avoid barren ideological confrontation, and to 
promote practical and effective co-operation 
between the developing and developed 
countries. Australia had in mind a number of 
initiatives which it hoped would lead to some 


useful results. The Government had, for 
example, inscribed an item on the agenda 
dealing with ‘Diplomatic Asylum’ which 


might lead to useful exchanges of views on 
the principles that should be applied when the 
humanitarian protection of asylum was 
granted by a diplomatic mission. It was also 
planned to introduce a resolution strengthen- 
ing the peacekeeping and peacemaking role of 
the organisation, 

The delegation which would, as in the past, 
include two Parliamentarians, Senator A. J. 
Drury (ALP, South Australia) and Senator 
the Honourable R. C. Wright (L'beral, Tas- 
mania) would be as follows: 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Senator the Honourable D. R. Willesee, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Chairman of the delega- 
tion. 
HE Sir Laurence McIntyre, C.B.E., Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, Permanent 
Representative to the United Nations. 


HE Sir James Plimsoll, C.B.E., Ambassador, 
Australian Embassy, Moscow. 
HE Mr K. C. O. Shann, C.B.E., Ambassador, 


Australian Embassy, Tokyo. 
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PARLIAMENTARY ADVISERS 
Senator A. J. Drury, South Australia, Australian 
Labor Party. 
Senator the Honourable R. C. Wright, Tasmania, 
Liberal Party. 
ALTERNATE REPRESENTATIVES 
HE Mr K. G. Brennan, Ambassador Designate, 
Australian Embassy, Berne. 
HE Mr D. W. Evans, Australian High Commis- 
sioner, Accra. 
Mr A. D. Campbell, Minister, Australian 
sion to the United Nations, New York. 
Mr Geoff Briot, Senior Private Secretary to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Mr A. J. Melhuish, United Nations and 


Mis- 


Inter- 


national Agencies Branch, Department of 
Foreign Affairs. 
ADVISERS 


Mr R. D. Sturkey, Counsellor, Australian Mis- 
sion to the United Nations. 

Mr G. J. L. Coles, Legal and Treaties Branch, 
Department of Foreign Affairs. 

Mr M. S. G. Curtin, First Secretary, Australian 
Mission to the United Nations. 

Mr R. H. Wyndham, First Secretary, Australian 
Mission to the United Nations. 

Mr J. B. Campbell, First Secretary, Australian 
Mission to the United Nations. 

Mr G. N. Bilney, Private Secretary to the Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs. 

Mr A. C. Kevin, First Secretary, Australian Mis- 
sion to the United Nations. 

Ms P. A. Wensley, United Nations and Inter- 
national Agencics Branch, Department of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Mr J. P. McCarthy, First Secretary, Australian 
Embassy, Washington. 

Mr S. C. Whitlam, Second Secretary, Permanent 
Mission to the Office of the United Nations. 
Geneva. 

Mr P. C. Reid, Second Secretary, 
Mission to the United Nations. 

PRESS OFFICER 

Mr R. Harris, 

New York. 


Australian 


Australian Information Service, 





Australia has presented a number of Acacia and Eucalypt 
trees to beautify the hill resort of Nuwara Eliya in Sri 
Lanka. Here the Australian Minister for Services and 
Property, Mr F. M. Daly, hands a wattle tree plant to 
Mr Neale de Alwis, Acting Minister of Public Admin- 
istration, Local Government and Home Affairs. The Aus- 
tralian High Commissioner to Sri Lanka, Mr H. Marshall 
is on the left. 
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Visit to London by the 


Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs 


The Secretary of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, Mr A. P. Renouf, O.B.E., 
left Australia on 13 September to have infor- 
mal talks with Sir Thomas Brimelow, Perma- 
nent Under-Secretary of State at the British 
Foreign and Commonwealth Office. 


The purpose of the meeting is to supple- 
ment the regular, extensive day-to-day consul- 
tations which take place through diplomatic 
channels in Canberra, London and elsewhere, 
by exchanging views at the highest official 
level on a wide range of issues of immediate 
and long-term interest. 

The first session of such talks will be par- 
ticularly timely and useful in view of the 
forthcoming session of the United Nations 


Above: 





General Assembly in which many subjects of 
mutual concern to both Australia and the 
United Kingdom are to be considered. The 
meeting is scheduled to last two days. 

Mr Renouf was accompanied by Mr Peter 
Curtis, Assistant Secretary in charge of the 
Department’s Executive Branch. 


Australian Weather 
Expert for Iran 


An Australian meteorologist left Australia 
on 12 September for a post at the University 
of Teheran, where he will help develop Iran's 
meteorological service. 

He is Bruce J. Retallack, chief of the Aus- 
tralian Bureau of Meteorology training school 
in Melbourne. 

Mr Retallack, 56, has been appointed 
Expert in meteorological training at the Uni- 
versity for 18 months under a project assisted 
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Unconvential in looks the Australian designed Airtruk has a proven record as 
an agricultural implement. At left, the Airtruk spreading superphosphate, shows 
how the tailplanes are saved from fouling by fertilisers and chemicals thus 
reducing maintenance, by mounting them on booms away from the fuselage. 


The unusual stub wings of the Airtruk play an important role because 
their vortices help distribute the load. 


by the United Nations Development Program 
(UNDP) through the World Meteorological 
Organisations (WMO). 

He will organise and conduct a _ post-gra- 
duate course in meteorology for mathematics 
and physics graduates and advise the Iranian 
Government on meteorological questions. 

The Minister for Science, Mr W. L. Mor- 
rison, said Mr _ Retallack’s appointment to 
Iran was a further example of Australian co- 
operation at scientific levels with other gov- 
ernments. 

Mr Morrison said talks on closer scientific 
co-operation between Australia and Iran 
would be held during the coming visit of the 
Shah of Iran. 

The Minister said that although the main 
aim of Mr Retallack’s project was develop- 
ment of Iran’s meteorological service, his mis- 
sion also would assist the WMO _ World 
Weather Watch, in which Teheran is to 
become a major communications centre. 
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Mr Morrison said the resultant improved 
global communications would be especially 
beneficial to international aviation. The Minis- 
ter for Science said Mr Retallack had 
achieved world recognition for his expertise in 
meteorological training. He had served in 
Geneva and Buenos Aires for WMO under 
previous UNDP-sponsored projects, and fur- 
ther experience gained from his Teheran 
appointment would prove invaluable to the 
Bureau and Australia generally. 


b an 


Mr Josef M. De Groote of Belguim is in Australia on a 
work-recreation program sponsored by the Australian 
Government. In Perth he worked as a clerk with a machinery 
manufacturer and he is shown here discussing a problem 
with the firms chief accountant Mr Lance Whittaker 
(right). 


Australia Prepares for 
International Women's 
Year 


Australia has begun planning its themes for 
International Women’s Year which the United 
Nations has proclaimed for 1975. The Prime 
Minister, Mr E. G. Whitlam, announced in 
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Canberra on 11 September that a national 
advisory committee of 10 women and two 
men had been formed to develop themes and 
pass on recommendations to the Australian 
Government. The committee’s convenor is 
Ms Elizabeth Reid, the Prime Minister's 
adviser on matters relating to women. 


Addressing the inaugural meeting, Mr 
Whitlam said the Australian Government was 
determined that International Women’s Year 
would be one during which substantial 
achievements would be made in furthering the 
opportunities for women. 


A national program, drawing attention to 
the disabilities encountered by women as well 
as the great contribution they made to Aus- 
tralian society would mean that 1975 would 
be a year of significance in the history of 
social change in Australia. 


The Australian Government, he 
already had introduced a great number of 
legislative reforms aimed at removing discrim- 
ination against women, but without a con- 
certed effort towards reducing entrenched pre- 
judices and attitudes, the benefits of many of 
these reforms might not be fully realised. 


said, 


Action taken by the Government included 
establishment of a national committee on dis- 
crimination in employment and occupation, 
training programs for women wishing to enter 
the labour force after a period of domestic 
responsibility and a committee to look into 
the relation between social change and the 
education of women and girls. 


Malaysian Troops to 
Exercise in Australia 


A joint military exercise with Malaysian 
troops will be held in south west Queensland 
in October. It will be the first time Malay- 
sian troops have come to Australia for an 
exercise. 


The Acting Minister for Defence, Mr W. 
L. Morrison, announced on 13 September 
that an infantry company from Malaysia 


would take part in Exercise Latin Forum in 
the Charleville-Quilpie area, 800 km from 
Brisbane, from 29 October to 8 November. 


Mr Morrison said the Malaysian partici- 
pation was a welcome development in line 
with Australia’s policy of fostering combined 
exercises at home and abroad with the forces 
of friendly and allied countries of the area. 


He said joint exercises, both in Australia 
and South East Asia, were a valuable means 
of maintaining military expertise and further- 
ing defence co-operation with our allies. 


Exercise Latin Forum will involve more 
than 3,000 Australian military personnel from 
the three Services. 


The Brisbane-based 6th Task Force will be 
supported by Field Force and Logistic Com- 
mand units, attack aircraft of the RAN and 
RAAF transport aircraft. 


French Nuclear Test 


The Foreign Minister, Senator D. R. Wille- 
see, said on 15 September that the Australian 
had reason to believe that the 
had exploded another 
nuclear device in the atmosphere in the 
Pacific. This the seventh atmospheric 
nuclear explosion conducted by France in this 


Government 
French Government 


Was 


year’s series of tests in the Pacific. 


Senator Willesee said the Australian Gov- 
ernment would protest and express its serious 
concern to the French Government at this 
further nuclear weapons test explosion in the 
present series of atmospheric nuclear explo- 
sions which are in breach of international law 
and in conflict with world opinion. The For- 
eign Minister reiterated that the Australian 
Government considered that the deposit of 
radioactive fallout, which has already occurred 
over a widespread area of Australia, was an 
infringement of its sovereignty. He recalled 
also that the pollution of the environment by 
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radioactive fallout resulting from the atmo- 
spheric testing of nuclear weapons has been 
condemned by the international community. 


Establishment of 
Australian Consular 
Office in Lae 


The Foreign Minister, Senator D. R. 
Willesee, announced on 15 September, that an 
Australian Consular Office would be estab- 
lished in Lae, Papua New Guinea, before the 
end of 1974. 

Senator Willesee said that the establishment 
of another Australian post in Papua New 
Guinea, additional to Port Moresby, reflected 
the significance the Australian Government 


attached to its relations with Papua New 
Guinea. 
The Australian Consular Office in Lae 


would become a Consulate-General after the 
independence of Papua New Guinea. 

Mr N. Ross Smith, a senior officer in the 
Department of Foreign Affairs, had been 
appointed as Head of the Australian Consular 
Office in Lae, and would become Consul- 
General after independence. 





Mr Nirwan Idrus, formerly of Jakarta, Indonesia, a research 
graduate in Mechanical Engineering, (left) and Mr Francis 
Boulger, a senior Technical adviser at Satelle Laboratories 
in the United States, meet Professor Kazuaki Iwata, (right) 
Japan, at the International Production Technology Con- 
ference in Melbourne. 
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Foreign Minister's Visit 
to New York 


The Foreign Minister, Senator D. R. Wille- 
see, left Australia on 20 September to lead 
the Australian Delegation to the 29th Session 
of the United Nations General Assembly. 


Senator Willesee said on 19 September that 
Australia would seek to play a constructive 
role in discussions on the many important 
issues which lay before the 29th Session. 


Australia had for example, inscribed an 
item on the agenda dealing with diplomatic 
asylumn and would also be trying to stimulate 
consideration of peace settlement procedures 
and the danger of the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. 


Senator Willesee said that he looked for- 
ward especially to meeting the representatives 
of other governments while in New York. 
These would include the American Secretary 
of State, Dr Kissinger, and the Foreign 
Ministers of a number of other countries. 


The Minister will speak in the general 
debate at the Assembly on 8 October and 
while in New York will attend a SEATO 
Ministerial Council Meeting on 3 October 
and address the Australian-American Associa- 
tion. He will also visit the World Exposition 
at Spokane, where Australia has mounted a 
substantial exhibition and program of national 
activities. 


Law of the Sea 


The Foreign Minister, Senator D. R. Wille- 
see, said on 19 September, he hoped that a 
convention on Law of the Sea would receive 
international endorsement during 1975. 


Senator Willesee said that the next substan- 
tive session of the United Nations Conference 
on Law of the Sea would be held in Geneva 
from 17 March to 3 May 1975. 


It was hoped that this meeting would agree 
on a draft convention, which, after amend- 
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Australian shipwrights have demonstrated the quality of 
their traditional woodworking skills by completing an 
all-wooden luxury cabin cruiser ordered by a leading 
American manufacturer of yachts and cruisers. The 
American company was stated to have chosen Australian 
Shipwrights for the project because of their excellence in 
woodworking. The boat, seen above cruising at 20 knots 
on the Parramatta river in Sydney, is equipped with a full 
range of operational and safety devices, including radar and 
automatic pilot. 


consideration, could be 
meeting possibly in 


ment and = further 
adopted at a further 
Caracas later in 1975. 


It was essential he said, that a comprehen- 
Sive treaty was signed by an overwhelming 
majority of countries as soon as possible. 


Senator Willesee said that Australia had 
made a significant contribution to the second 
session of the third United Nations confer- 
ence on Law of the Sea, which ended in 
Caracas late last month. In the Senate, on 19 
September the Minister tabled the report of the 
Australian delegation, which he led during his 
visit to Latin America in July. 


Senator Willesee said that the 138 partici- 
pating Governments’ had recognised the 
importance of the central role the sea would 
play in the future quality of life of mankind, 
and had succeeded in producing a basis for a 
draft convention. 


Perhaps the most significant achievemeni of 
the Caracas meeting was the wide acceptance 
of the proposal, supported by Australia, for a 
territorial sea of 12 miles, and an economic 
zone of 200 miles. 


In company with the vast majority of de- 
veloping countries, the Australian Government 
had advocated a strong International Seabed 
Authority to regulate mining of the area 
beyond national jurisdiction and to distribute 
revenues on an equitable basis. 


About 50 countries supported the position 
that a coastal state should have rights over 
the continental shelf even if this extended 
beyond 200 miles, and many countries had 
agreed with Australia’s contention that the 
legal continental shelf extended throughout 
the prolongation of the land mass of a 
country, to the outer edge of tne continental 
margin. 


There had been wide support also for Aus- 
tralian proposals on the conservation of fish 
stocks and fisheries management, namely that 
the coastal state should manage fisheries in 
the 200 nautical mile zone, determine the 
allowable catch and allocate te itself a pro- 
portion of the catch, up to 100 per cent, 
which they had the capacity to harvest. The 
Australian Government considered that any 
surplus should be made available on an equit- 
able basis to fishermen from other nations. 


During the Caracas meeting, it had become 
clear, too, that there was now increased sup- 
port for the claim of archipelagic states to 
control the waters between their islands. 


Australian Loan 
in Germany 


The Treasurer, Mr F. Crean, said on 19 
September that the Australian Government is 
negotiating the terms of a public loan in Ger- 
many for an amount of up to 200 million 
Deutsche Marks (equivalent to about 
SA50,000,000). The likely period of the loan 
would be six years, and a coupon of 10 per 
cent is envisaged. 


The loan would be underwritten by the 
Deutsche Bank in Frankfurt and the proceeds 
would assist in refinancing a maturing issue of 
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Australian Government bonds of an amount 
of 200 million Deutsche Marks due on 1 
October 1974. It would be Australia’s sixth 
public issue in Germany. 


Australian Companies 
and South Africa 


The Foreign Minister, Senator D. R. Wille- 
see, announced on 20 September that he had 
asked the leaders of Australian companies 
with subsidiaries or associated companies in 
South Africa to adopt improved standards of 
pay and conditions for their non-white emp- 
lovees in South Africa. 


Letters had been sent to the managing 
director of each company concerned. 
Attached to esch leiter was a list of 19 


desirable objectives in employment conditions 
which Senator Willesee hoped Australian 
companies would direct their South African 
affiliates to adopt. 


Senator Willesee said that Australia had 
strongly condemned the racist apartheid poli- 
cies of the Government of South Africa. 


‘L am concerned’, he added, ‘that Aus- 
tralian companies might be bolstering the 
apartheid system by exploiting to the full dis- 
criminatory labour laws directed against non- 
whites in South Africa’. 


The Government had declared it would 
support any decision by the United Nations 
to impose sanctions against South Africa 
provided they were also adhered to by South 
Africa’s other major trading partners. Until 
that time, Senator Willesee continued, there 
vas plenty of scope, even within South Afri- 


can law. for non-whites to be granted 
improved living conditions. It was unlikely 


that market forces alone would bring about a 
significant improvement in non-white working 
standards. 


Senator Willesee expressed the hope that 
Australian companies in South Africa would 
recognise it as being in their own interests to 
establish a name as good employers, in partic- 
ular by being aware of the best possible cur- 
rent practices and by continually seeking 
opportunities for the advancement of non- 
white employees. 
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An invitation to attend the national youth music camp in 
Australia in January 1973 helped promote a promising 


career for a gifted young violinist from the Republic of 


Korea. Miss Hong Jung-Hee, now aged 19, made such a 
favourable impression on Australian authorities that she 
was invited to remain in the country for further study. She 
toured Asia in February 1974 with the Sydney Conserv- 
atorium Chamber Orchestra and recently performed with 
the Australian Youth Orchestra, which she will accompan) 
during its 1975 tour of Asian countries. 


Examinations For 
Immigrant Pharmacists 


Pharmacists throughout Australia will help 
in testing an examination which will assist in 
the assessment of overseas pharmacists who 
wish to migrate to Australia. 

The Minister for Labor and Immigration, 
Mr Cameron, said on 24 September, that the 
test had been devised by the Pharmacy Panel 
of the Committee on Overseas Professional 
Qualifications (COPO). When completed the 


test would operate as a screening examin- 
ation and would’ indicate whether a 


registered pharmacist in another country was 
likely to be qualified for registration by a 


State Pharmacy Board in Australia. The 
State Boards could then impose additional 
requirements on the applicant if thought 


necessary, such as supervised experience or 


further specialised examination. 
Mr Cameron emphasised that this trial- 


testing was only one of several important steps 
In the production of a final examination. The 
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introduced overseas 
approved by Australian 


examination will not be 
until it is finally 
registration boards. 


Change in the Exchange 
Rate of the Australian 
Dollar 


The Australian dollar was devalued by 
12 per cent as from 6.00 a.m. on 25 Sep- 
tember, 1974. The Prime Minister, Mr E. G. 
Whitlam, said in a press statement that the 


initial rate against the US dollar would be 
SAI=$US1.3090. The statement continued: 


‘The fixed link to the US dollar will be dis- 
continued. In future the exchange rate for the 
Australian dollar will be determined by 
changes in an average of foreign currency 
values weighted in accordance with trading 
significance to Australia. This means that the 
rate for the Australian dollar will tend to 
vary from day to day against all currencies 
including the US dollar, in a manner which 
will maintain constant the weighted average 
exchange value. 

‘When the Government came into office it 
was faced with a situation of high and grow- 


ing international reserves and an excessive 
level of domestic liquidity giving rise to 


strong inflationary pressures. In these circum- 
stances it was appropriate to appreciate the 
Australian dollar and the Government had 
acted to do so by 7.05 per cent within weeks 
of taking office in December 1972. 

‘In September 1973 a further appreciation 
of 5 per cent was undertaken. Since that time 
there had been a further effective appreciation 
of the Australian dollar of about 54 per cent 


as a result of the rise in value of the US 
dollar against other currencies, taken as a 
whole.’ 

The Prime Miunister said that in 1973- 
74 the Australian economy had benefitted 


from the rising international value of the 
Australian dollar. As the Treasurer had said 
in his Budget Speech, nearly one-half of the 
increase in demand in 1973-74 had been 
satisfied by the increase in imports which had 
been induced by this among other measures. 

‘It had been appropriate to appreciate the 
Australian dollar when ihe reserves were 


excessive and a boom in demand was over- 
straining domestic resources. It is now appro- 
priate, in the light of the changed outlook for 
the balance of payments and the slow-down 
in the domestic economy, to depreciate.’ 


The Prime Minister emphasised that the 
depreciation will give a fillip to many domes- 
tic industries. Export industries, such as the 
rural and mining industries and manufac- 
turing exporters, will benefit particularly, as 
will those sectors of industry experiencing 
undue pressure from import competition. In 
these ways the devaluation will have 
beneficial effects on the climate in which busi- 
ness operates. It will thereby assist in restor- 
ing the general level of business activity and 
in the maintenance of employment opportuni- 
ties. If unchecked, unemployment could 
destroy the efforts which the Government is 
making in co-operation with unions, employ- 
ers and State Governments to reduce 
inflation. 


‘While some increase in costs of a number 
of import items will probably result from this 
move, it is essential, if inflation is to be over- 
come in Australia, that conditions be created 
which are favourable to continued economic 
growth and full and effective use of Aus- 
tralian resources,’ the statement ended. 





The St George County Council in Sydney is testing an 
electric-powered van. Plans are ir hand for more vehicles 
to be bought if the tests prove successful, in order to 
counter rising noise and atmospheric pollution levels in 
Australia’s largest city. The van, pictured during its trials, 
was built in the United States and cost more than $11,000. 
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The use of a computer to help run a farm of 9,300 acres 
(3,800-hectares) in northern Victoria is claimed by its 
owners to have proved invaluable. The property supports 
two beef cattle studs with 1,350 animals, 8,500 Merino 
sheep, 2,450 acres of wheat, 1,500 acres of Barley, 600 
acres of oats, 2,000 acres of lucerne and a Clydesdale 
horse stud. Once a year all details of the farming program 
are run through a computer at the University of New 
England. The printout suggests what crops and how much 
of them should be planted, the sections to be left fallow, and 
the return the owners may expect. Here the farmers, 
Mr John Ward (left) and his brother Ted, examine a 
printout giving production details. The ribbons in the 
background are trophies awarded their cattle at agricultural 
shows. 





Representation 





AUSTRALIAN REPRESENTATION 
OVERSEAS 


September 

UGANDA 

18 Mr W. P. J. Handmer presented his Cred- 
entials as Ambassador 
IVORY COAST 

17 Mr D. W. Evans presented his Credentials 
as Ambassador 
SENEGAL 


26 Mr D. W. Evans presented his Credentials 
as Ambassador 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATION IN 
AUSTRALIA 


September 
4 His Excellency Mr M. T. Al Wandawi as 
Ambassador of Iraq, resident in Tokyo 
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Calendar of 
Conferences 


at which Australia will be represented : 


December 1974—February 1975 





December 
GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Intergovernmental Preparatory 
Group on a Convention on International 
Intermodal Transport—3rd Session 
SWITZERLAND 
FAO: Codex Committee on Cocoa 
ducts—~L1th Session 
VIENNA 
UNIDO: Industrial Development Board— 
Sth Session 


Pro- 


hd 


~§ HONOLULU 
SPC: Regional 
lingualism 


Conference on Bi- 


2-9 BANGKOK 
ESCAP: 


Session 


Committee on Trade-—-1&th 


213 GENEVA 


UNCTAD: Committee on Manufactures 
—-Ith Session 


2-20 MONTREAL 


ICAO: Supersonic Transport Panel, Fifth 
Meeting 


11-20 ROME 


FAO: Joint FAO/WHO Committee of 
Experts on Nutrition 


BANGKOK 
ESCAP: Transport and Communications 
Committee—-23rd Session 
1975 
LONDON 
IMCO: International Conference on the 
Establishment of an International Maritime 
Satellite System 
January 
GENEVA 
WHO: Executive Board 
6, 8-9 January 
New YORK 
ECOSOC: Organisational Session (1975) 
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13-17 GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Joint UNCTAD/GATT 
Advisory Group on the International Trade 
Centre—-8th Session 

13-31 New YORK 
UNDP: Governing Council 


January/February 
New YORK 
UNDP: Governing Council, 19th Session 
January/February 
GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Permanent Group on Syn- 
thetics and Substitutes---7th Session 
Pebruary | 
GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Committee on Commodities— 
8th Session 
ROME 
FAO/WHO: Committee of Government 
Experts on the Codes of Principles con- 
cerning Milk and Milk Products 
THE HAGUE 
FAO: Codex Committee on 
Residues——8th Session 
PARIS 
OECD: Agriculture Committee-—Special 
Meeting on Trends in Agricultural Markets 


Pesticides 


GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Committee on Commodities— 
Sth Session 
6-16 NEW DELHI 
FAO: World Consultation on Wood-based 
Panels 
Li-]& VIENNA 
IAEA: Board of Governors 
17 February/7 March 
GENEVA 
ILO: Governing Body (195th Session) 
17 February/7 March 
GENEVA 


Commission on 
Session 


18-28 New YORK 
Population Commission 


Narcotic Drugs—~26th 


25 February/7 March 

New DELHI 

ESCAP: Commission 31st Session 
February/March 

NAIROBI 

UNEP: Governing Council—3rd Session 


CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


Key to organisations referred to on opposite page: 


ECOSOC 
ESCAP 


FAO 


GATT 


IAEA 


ICAO 


ILO 


Economic and Social Council 


Economic and Social Committee 
for Asia and the Pacific 


Food and Agricultural Organisa- 
tion 


General Agreement on Trade 


and Tariffs 


International 
Agency 


Atomic Energy 


International Civil Aviation 


Organisation 


International Labor Organisation 





IMCO Intergovernmental Maritime 


Consultative Organisation 
OECD Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development 
SPC South Pacific Commission 
UNCTAD United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development 
United Nations Development 
Program 
United Nations 
Program 
United Nations Industrial De- 
velopment Organisation 


World Health Organisation 


UNDP 
UNEP Environment 
UNIDO 


WHO 


Japanese children see South Australia 








Ten Tokyo children and two of their teachers have returned 
to Japan after spending a week with Australian families in 
Adelaide. During their visit to South Australia the visitors 
went to school with the children of host families and filled 
an extensive sightseeing program. The group picture at 
left shows the Japanese children and their Australian 
friends, that at right shows Sachie Wada (left) and Keiko 


‘Honda with Trudy Schultz of Adelaide during a language 


study class, and in the third picture Toshio Nomoto 
teaches his host Michael Petrucco how to use chopsticks. 
The visit was arranged by Mr Kevin Williams, Deputy 
Headmaster of Campbelltown Primary School, as a 
gesture of personal goodwill to Japan and its people. 
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DIARY OF WORLD EVENTS— SEPTEMBER 


AUSTRALIA 
5 Sept. 


6 Sept. 

17 Sept. 
20 Sept. 
25 Sept. 


26 Sept. 


28 Sept. 


PACIFIC 
6 Sept. 


Following talks in London the Minister of Defence, Mr L. H. Barnard, said that Britain would 
continue to honour the five-power defence arrangement. Mr Barnard then flew to Bremen for a 
six-day visit to Germany. 

The Prime Minister, Mr E. G. Whitlam, began a visit to Indonesia for informal talks with 
President Suharto and the Prime Minister of Malaysia, Tun Abdul Razak. 

The Treasurer, Mr Frank Crean, presented the budget for 1974-75. The Budget reduced taxes 
at the lower income levels and increased expenditure on education, urban and regional develop- 
ment, health, social welfare, housing and external aid. 

Their Imperial Majesties the Shahanshah Aryamehr and the Shahbanou of Iran arrived in 
Australia on an Official visit. 

The Australian dollar was devalued by 12 per cent in relation to the United States dollar. 

Sir Eric Harrison died in Sydney at the age of 82. A former Acting Prime Minister, Leader of 
the House of Representatives, High Commissioner to Great Britain, and M.P. for Wentworth 
for 25 years, Sir Eric was one of the founders of the Liberal Party in 1944. 

The Prime Minister, Mr E. G. Whitlam, arrived in the United States at the beginning of his 
official visit to North American and European countries. 


The New Zealand Labour Party Caucus met to choose a new Caucus leader and Prime Minister. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


5 Sept. 
12 Sept. 


15 Sept. 


29 Sept. 


The Prime Minister of Malaysia, Tun Abdul Razak, formed a new 21-member cabinet. 

The Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) changed its name to the 
Economic and Social Commission for Asia and the Pacific (ESCAP). 

India and Pakistan signed an agreement to restore postal telephone and telegraph links and 
travel facilities between the two countries. 

Opposition movements demonstrated in South Viet-Nam pressing charges of corruption against 
President Nguyen Van Thieu and calling for democratic freedoms and an end to war. 


SOUTH ASIA 


4 Sept. 
16 Sept. 
17 Sept. 


24 Sept. 


The Lower House of the Indian Parliament overwhelmingly approved a Bill to absorb the 
Kingdom of Sikkim into India’s political system. 

The Bengal Government began the biggest famine relief operation in the history of independent 
India. 

The Chogyal of Sikkim had talks in Delhi with the Prime Minister of India, Mrs Indira Gandhi, 
on the future of Sikkim. 

Portugal accepted India’s full sovereignty over the former Portuguese territories in India 





L ae.’ 
Tun Razak. 
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President Suharto. Mrs Gandhi. General Spinola. Mr Tanaka. 


DIARY OF WORLD EVENTS 


NORTH ASIA 


17 Sept. 
18 Sept. 
26 Sept. 


28 Sept. 


AMERICAS 


16 Sept. 
16 Sept. 
18 Sept. 


18 Sept. 


21 Sept. 
22 Sept. 


23 Sept. 
28 Sept. 


29 Sept. 


Japan secured a US dollar loan of $4655,200,000 from an Arab oil-producing nation, thought 
to be Saudi Arabia. 

Press reports stated that initial exploration tndicated rich deposits of oil under China’s con- 
tinental shelf, 

The Chinese deputy Trade Minister, Chan Chu San, said in Kuwait that Peking considered 
current oil prices justified. 

Regular air services began between Japan and China. 


President Ford offered amnesty to some 18,000 Viet Nam war draft evaders and deserters in 
return for service of up to two years low paid civilian jobs, mostly in hospitals. 

President Ford announced that General Haig, the White House Chief of Staff, had been 
appointed supreme allied commander of NATO and commander of US forces in Europe. 
Two generals and 17 other army officers were killed when a Brazilian air transport aircraft 
crashed in Mato Grosso State. 

Following disclosures of the role of the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) in Chile, the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee Chairman, Senator William Fulbright, called for a full-scale 
inquiry into the CIA’s policies. 

The President of the Organisation of Petroleum exporting countries, Captain G. J. Ampudia, 
said in Quito that world oil prices would in future rise automatically in proportion to inflation. 
More than 9,000 people were feared dead and 60,000 homeless after floods in Honduras caused 
by Hurricane Fifi. 

The Prime Minister of Japan, Mr Tanaka, arrived in Canda for a four-day official visit. 

The Argentine Chamber of Deputies unanimously approved an anti-subversion bill giving the 
President extra powers to combat political extremism. 

A second round of talks was held in Washington to discuss the sharp rise in oil prices and its 
effect on the world economy. The US, Britain, France, West Germany and Japan took part. 


AFRICA AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


10 Sept. 
10 Sept. 


10 Sept. 
12 Sept. 


15 Sept. 


15 Sept. 


15 Sept. 


15 Sept. 


15 Sept. 


16 Sept. 


16 Sept. 


16 Sept. 
16 Sept. 


18 Sept. 


19 Sept. 


The white settler revolt in Lourenco Marques, the capital of Mozambique, collapsed amid 
rioting. 

The President of Portugal, Antonio de Spinola, signed a document recognising the independence 
of the Republic of Guinea-Bissau. 

Rhodesia’s first direct rail link with South Africa was completed. 

The Emperor of Ethiopia, Haile Selassie, was deposed by the Ethiopian Armed Forces, 
Kurdish guerilla forces killed 300 Iraqi troops in fighting near the Iranian border. 

The military rulers of Ethiopia stated that the army should not be involved in politics and 
pledged to take civilian advice in running the country. 

The deposed Emperor of Ethiopia, Haile Selassie, was confined at the Ethiopian Army’s fourth 
division headquarters. Also detained was his personal treasurer, Mr Blatta Admassu Retta. 
The flight of Portuguese from Mozambique to South Africa continued. It was estimated that 
some 2,000 people had fled to South Africa since violence began in Lourenco Marques on 
7 September. 

Press reports quoted Kurdish sources as saying that the city of Kirkuk in Northern Iraq was 
surrounded by Kurdish rebel forces. 

University students in Addis Ababa defied a ban on public meetings and declared opposition to 
Ethiopia’s military rulers. Military leaders later stated that they did not intend to keep their 
power indefinitely. 

The Turkish Prime Minister, Mr Ecevit, announced his Government’s resignation following 
difficulties with his coalition partners, the National Salvation Party. 

Four Iraqi soldiers were killed and four wounded in border clashes with Iranian forces. 
Leaders of the Mozambique Liberation Front (FRELIMO) arrived in Lourenco Marques to 
take office in a FRELIMO-dominated government. 

The deposed Emperor of Ethiopia, Haile Selassie, was taken to a military hospital in Addis 
Ababa. 

The Saudi Arabian Oil Minister, Mr Ahmed Zaki Yamani, said that Saudi Arabia’s funds to 
help developing countries would have an initial capital of $560 million, which would later be 
increased, Saudi Arabia had allocated 10 per cent of its national budget to foreign aid and 
development. 
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DIARY OF WORLD EVENTS 


AFRICA AND THE MIDDLE EAST (continued) 


25 Sept. 


25 Sept. 


26 Sept. 


28 Sept. 


EUROPE 


5 Sept. 
5 Sept. 


16 Sept. 


16 Sept. 


17 Sept. 
18 Sept. 


22 Sept. 


22 Sept. 
22 Sept. 
23 Sept. 


23 Sept. 


23 Sept. 


26 Sept. 
28 Sept. 


29 Sept. 


29 Sept. 


In Beirut the Government of Premier Takieddin Al-Solh submitted its resignation to President 
Suleiman Franjieh. 

President Anwar Sadat of Egypt asked Dr Abdel-Azia Hegazi, the First Deputy Prime Ministert 
to form a new cabinet. Dr Hegazi, an economic expert, will succeed President Sadat as Prime, 
Minister. 

President Anwar Sadat of Egypt swore in a new 37-member cabinet. 

The Chairman of Ethiopia’s Provisional Military Council resigned from his position as armed 
forces Chief of Staff because of work pressure. He retained his positions as Defence Minister, 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers and Chairman of the Provisional Military Council. 


The Council of Europe set up a working group to draw up proposals for a settlement in Cyprus. 
The Greek Foreign Minister, Mr George Mavros, arrived in France to begin a tour, including 
West Germany and Belgium. 

Two of Northern Ireland’s leading legal figures, Mr Rory Conaghan, a judge, and Mr Martin 
McBirney, a resident Magistrate, were shot dead at their homes by members of the Irish 
Republican Army. 

Farmers throughout the European Economic Community demonstrated in support of price 
rises for farm produce. 

The first formal exchange of prisoners was made between the Greek and Turkish Cypriot 
forces in Cyprus. 

US and Soviet nuclear arms negotiators resumed arms limitation talks in Geneva aimed at a 
ten-year agreement. 

Press reports stated that Greek and Turkish Cypriots had exchanged a further 153 sick and 
wounded prisoners. 

Some 4,000 Turkish Cypriot refugees at the British military base at Episkopi marched on the 
base headquarters demanding to be sent to Turkey. 

The deposed President of Cyprus, Archbishop Makarios, arrived in Belgrade for talks with 
President Tito on restoring independence to Cyprus. 

The President of Portugal, General de Spinola, personally took charge of negotiations on the 
future of Angola. 

The Greek Government restored freedom of action to all political parties in Greece and announced 
its intention to restore freedom of assembly. 

Lord Chalfont, a former Minister, resigned from the British Labour Party because of his concern 
at what he considered the growing influence of the Party’s left wing. 

Exchanges of Cypriot prisoners were suspended indefinitely. 

The Greek Prime Minister, Mr Karamanlis, announced the formation of a broadly based 
political party in preparation for the general elections. 

More than 70 leading Portuguese right-wingers, including former Ministers, were reported 
under arrest in Lisbon. 

Some 15,000 people demonstrated in Limassol in Cyprus for the return of the deposed President 
Makarios. 


UNITED NATIONS 


10 Sept. 
16 Sept. 
17 Sept. 
23 Sept. 


27 Sept. 
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The United Nations Economic Commission for Western Asia selected Beirut as its temporary 
headquarters for five years. 

The International Atomic Energy Agency called on nuclear powers to accept outside inspection 
when carrying out nuclear tests for peaceful purposes. 

The General Assembly of the United Nations voted unanimously to admit Bangladesh, Grenada, 
and Guinea-Bissau to the United Nations. 

The Associate Foreign Minister of New Zealand, Mr J. Walding, warned that world food stocks 
had sunk to their lowest level in 50 years. 

The nine-member Credentials Committee rejected the credentials of South Africa. 
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His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales spent 18 days in Australia 
in October on an official visit which had as its main purpose 

the opening of the $16,000,000 Anglo-Australian optical 

telescope at Siding Springs in New South Wales. The Prince 

also visited other parts of New South Wales and Victoria 

and spent several days in Canberra. The Prince 

is shown in our cover photo at the RAAF base at Fairbairn 

near Canberra with (from left) the Governor-General, Sir John Kerr, 
the Prime Minister, Mr. E. G. Whitlam, and the 

commanding officer at Fairbairn, Group Captain R. H. Martin. 
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Senator Willesee speaks to the United Nations General Assembly 640 Major 


Australia’s Foreign Minister, Senator D. R. Willesee, pledged Australia’s Articles 
support for the UN emergency operation for developing countries _ 
severely affected by the world economic crisis, in his address to the Le 
United Nations General Assembly on 7 October. The full text of 
the Minister’s speech commences on page 640 in this issue. AA a” N 


Australian Relations with Indonesia 649 ' 3 


The importance of Indonesia to Australia can be traced back to the 
immediate post-war years when Indonesia emerged as an independent 
nation. The end of colonial empires in Asia at that time presented 
Australia with problems of accommodation with emerging nations and 
indigenous elites. This article examines Australia’s relations with 
Indonesia and prospects for the future. 





Sri Lanka as a Republic 654 


This article traces the development of Sri Lanka as a Republic 

since May 1972. It examines its non-aligned foreign policy and the 
economic steps taken to alleviate the critical food shortage that 

has been the dominant political issue for Mrs Bandaranaike’s government. 
The article commences on page 654. 
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The Prime Minister in New York 
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The Prime Minister, Mr. E. G. Whitlam, meets United Nations press correspondents at his 
news conference at UN headquarters in New York on 1 October. (The text of this con- 
ference will be found on page 660 in this issue). 
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senator Willesee Speaks to the 
United Nations General Assembly 


Australia’s Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, 
Senator D. R. Wille- 
see, made his second 
address to the General 
Assembly of the United 
Nations in New York on 
7 October. Here is the 
full text of his speech, 
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in which he reviewed 
Australia's attitude to 
major international 
problems and pledged 
support for the UN em- 
ergency operation for 
developing countries 
severely effected by the 
world economic crisis. 


Mr President: 


| want to add my own 
congratulations to those 
that have already been ex- 
tended to you by the Prime 
Minister of Australia when 
he addressed this As- 
sembly. Your election as 
President of the United 
Nations General Assembly 
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not only brings honour to 
you and to your country 
but enhances the stature 
of the office. Algeria is 
playing an important role 
in world affairs. You per- 
sonally have played a great 
part in that. 

| should like also to wel- 
come the three new mem- 
bers of the United Nations. 
Bangladesh and Grenada 
are both, like Australia, 
members of the Common- 
wealth, and we have long- 
standing ties with each. 
The admission of Guinea- 
Bissau is highly significant 
as the first of the former 
Portuguese colonies to 
join this organisation as an 
independent state. 

The Prime Minister of 
Australia, when he spoke 
here on 30 September, set 
out Australia’s deep con- 
cern that continuing 
efforts be made to advance 
world disarmament and 
arms limitation, and par- 
ticularly that there should 
be no further proliferation 
of nuclear weapons and no 
additional nuclear powers. 
He referred to some of the 
grave economic problems 
facing the world, particu- 
larly inflation, which is so 
internationally pervasive 
that no country can cope 
with it by its own efforts 
alone, and he referred also 
to the special problems of 
distribution, availability, 
and development of natu- 
ral resources. He spoke 
also of the approaching in- 
dependence of Papua New 
Guinea, in a manner and 
timing chosen by the 
people themselves. In my 
own statement | wish to 
deal with a number of 
other matters of impor- 


tance, as well as to deve- 
lop some points that the 
Prime Minister was able to 
mention only briefly in his 
statement. 

My theme, Mr Presi- 
dent, is quite simple. Aus- 
tralia believes that while 
the peace of the world 
must be our main concern, 
it will be a peace without 
meaning unless it em- 
braces and assures the 
human rights of its citizens 
and a more just division of 
the world’s economic bene- 
fits. If that theme is hack- 
neyed, it is unfortunately 
still very far from redun- 
dant. 


International Situation 


At the end of this year 
Australia will leave the 
Security Council on 
completion of its two-year 
term as a member of that 
body. During our term a 
number of questions of 
great importance to world 
security and human ad- 
vancement have come 
before the Council. These 
include the situation in the 
Middle East, both in gene- 
ral and in relation to 
specific problems and 
crises, Cyprus, and prob- 
lems in relation to South- 
ern Africa. The policy and 
approach of the Australian 
Government to those mat- 
ters has been made clear 
by our statements and 
voting in the Security 
Council, and | do not have 
to traverse our position at 
length today. | am there- 
fore able to set out in 


very brief terms where 
Australia stands on the 
three matters | have 
mentioned. 


The Middle East 


The most encouraging 
development in the situa- 
tion in the Middle East is 
the welcome fact that all 
the countries in the region 
are now involved in one 
way or another in discus- 
sions. It is the first time in 
25 years that this has hap- 
pened, and the grounds for 
hope are greater than ever 
before. Equally the conse- 
quences of failure to make 
progress could be greater 
than ever before. The exis- 
tence of the State of Israel 
has to be accepted, it has 
to have assurance that as 
ʻa permanent condition of 
life it will be secure, and 
accepted by its neighbours. 
Equally, the Arab States 
have deeply felt concerns 
about their own security 
and territorial integrity, 
and they have a particular 
concern—which must be a 
concern not only of those 
states but of all of us— 
that the Palestine Arabs 
should have proper treat- 
ment, permanent homes 
and secure hopes for the 
future. It will not be an 

asy matter to bring about 
the conditions for realizing 
all those goals, and we look 
primarily to the parties 
¿directly concerned to 
achieve them through 
mutual patience and good- 
will. 


Cyprus 


In the case of Cyprus, it 
is again easier to state 
broad principles, on which 
there would be general in- 
ternational agreement, 
than to set out a position 
in detail. Indeed those de- 
tails—for example, whe- 
ther there should be a 
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Australia’s Permanent Representative to the United Nations, 
Sir Laurence McIntyre. 


federal form of Govern- 
ment and if so with what 
provisions—we see as mat- 
ters for negotiation and 
agreement between the 
parties directly concerned, 
primarily between the re- 
presentatives of the two 
communities. Governments 
that are parties to the 
1960 Agreement, and the 
Secretary-General and his 
representatives, may be 
able to assist in this pro- 
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cess. Yet the ultimate 
choice must be for the 
communities to agree 
upon: it is not for out- 
siders to say what the 
people of Cyprus should 
choose. The Australian 
Government does say un- 
equivocally that it fully 
supports the continued in- 
dependence of Cyprus, and 
that the solution of its 
problems must be reached 
without outside force. One 


immediate and pressing 
humanitarian problem is 
that of the many thou- 


sands of refugees dis- 
placed by the violent 
events of the past two 
months. Australia has 


joined with our countries 
in making a special mone- 
tary contribution to assist 
them, but the real refugee 
problem is clearly a much 
deeper one than immediate 
relief and is entangled 
with the question of the 
political solution. For over 
a decade Australia has 
also contributed, and paid 
for, a contingent of police 
to the United Nations 
force in Cyprus. This we 
will continue to provide, 
along with the additional 
financial contribution we 
have also been making 
each year to the United 
Nations effort in Cyprus. 


Southern Africa 


In regard to Southern 
Africa, the Australian Gov- 
ernment’s position has 
been very clear. We be- 
lieve that the Charter of 
the United Nations grants 
the peoples of colonial ter- 
ritories the right of self- 
determination and inde- 
pendence if they desire it. 
This applies clearly in 
Mozambique and Angola, 
where the world is now 
seeing the new Portuguese 
Government itself taking 
steps to bring the two ter- 
ritories to independence. 
This significantly changes 
the whole situation in 
Southern Africa. But Rho- 
desia still remains an un- 
sightly blot on the picture 
and an affront to all we 
believe in. The regime in 
Salisbury is not only illegal 
but represents only a small 
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minority. The Australian 
Government has never re- 
cognised it, and we apply 
and will continue to apply 
the sanctions called for by 
the Security Council— 
sanctions which we regard 
as obligatory on all mem- 
bers of this organisation to 
enforce. The tragedy of 
Rhodesia is that in the last 
11 years it has moved 
backwards instead of for- 
wards. lt is ironic that in 
seeking to protect the in- 
terests of the white minor- 
ity by degrading the black 
majority, the illegal Smith 
regime has in fact created 
for that minority a much 
bleaker future today than 
if Rhodesia had continued 
to move towards majority 
rule and basic rights for 
everyone in the country. 


Namibia 


In the case of Namibia, 
Australia voted in 1967 in 
this Assembly that the 
mandate to South Africa 
was no longer in effect, be- 
cause of South Africa's 
failure to carry out the 
provisions both of the man- 
date and of the Charter to 
bring the people of the 
territory to self-determina- 
tion and independence. | 
have to reiterate that what 
the international commun- 
ity wants, and what the 
Charter lays down, is full 
and genuine self-deter- 
mination for all people and 
for all the territory. The 
United Nations Council for 
Namibia has been created 
by independence in fact as 
well as in law. Australia 
would be honoured to take 
a place as a member of 
that Council. In doing so 
we would hope to be able 
to play a constructive part 


in bringing about the 
transition of the territory 
to independence. The 
South African Government 
should co-operate with the 
international community 
through the Council to en- 
sure and to hasten this 
process. 


Economic Affairs 


Mr President, much has 
been said in the course of 
this general debate about 


the energy crisis and 
about the acute economic 
and financial problems 


that threaten us all with- 
out exception. The Prime 
Minister of Australia gave 
some attention to these in 
his statement last Monday 
and | should myself like to 
develop several points of 
importance to Australia in 
this general area. 


Development 


At the sixth Special Ses- 
sion, and in the Economic 
and Social Council, Austra- 
lia has sought to promote 
‘justice and peace and 
political and social and 
economic advancement’. 
This is a commitment to 
the service of mankind 
which the Australian Gov- 
ernment is particularly 
bound to pursue, since 
these very words form part 
of the platform on which 
our government was 
elected to office. Our deep 
concern about inequalities 
in the world’s economic 
and social order is mani- 
fest in the support we have 
given to the need to devise 
machinery which will lead 
to an acceptable restruc- 
turing of that world order. 
Changes in the inter- 
national economic order, if 


they are to be effective, 
must in our view be based 
on co-operation and under- 
standing between develop- 
ing and developed coun- 
tries, and they must en- 
compass the participation 
of all members of this or- 
ganisation whatever their 
political ideology. 

| was happy, Sir, to be 
able to participate a few 
days ago in the Secretary- 
General's Ministerial meet- 
ing of potential contribu- 
tors to the emergency 
operation for the benefit 
of developing countries 
most seriously affected by 
economic crisis. My Gov- 
ernment is allocating for 
the benefit of those coun- 
tries $40,000,000 (that is 
to say over $US52,000,- 
000). We have also this 
year substantially in- 
creased our official deve- 
lopment assistance pro- 
grams by over 30 per cent, 
in accordance with our 
commitment to reach the 
international development 
strategy target within the 
decade. 


Food 
There is no more funda- 
mental question facing 


mankind than that of en- 
suring that the world’s food 
supply is adequate to sat- 
isfy the demands of an 
expanding population. The 
world’s population is in- 
creasing at a rate of close 
to 2 per cent a year, and 
repeated and severe food 
shortages in some coun- 
tries have caused starva- 
tion conditions. For 
example, this year has 
seen devastating floods in 
Bangladesh far beyond the 
abilities of any one coun- 
try to meet, and the whole 
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world has also been stirred 
by the drought over a large 
area in Africa. | therefore 
draw particular attention 
to the World Food Confer- 
ence to be held in Novem- 
ber and to the proposals 
which have already been 
examined in its prepara- 
tory committee. 

As a major exporter of 
food, particularly grains, 
the Australian Government 
is acutely aware of the 
complexity of world food 
supply arrangements. It 
will not be deterred how- 
ever from joining with 
others in attempting to 
find a solution to this vital 
problem. The World Food 
Conference will take up 
the question of food re- 
serves, and we shall ob- 
viously need to devise an 
international reserves sys- 
tem supported by the 
world community, particu- 
larly the major grain im- 
porting, exporting and con- 
suming countries. 


Multi-national 
Corporations 


This Session of the 
General Assembly also has 
before it the question of 
multi-national corpora- 
tions, both the drafting of a 
charter of economic rights 
and duties of states and 
the consideration of mea- 
sures to ensure a greater 
degree of international 
scrutiny of corporations’ 
activities. We have no 
doubts about the useful 
part multi-national corpor- 
ations can play in economic 
development. But we are 
also conscious of the way 
that, deliberately or uncon- 
sciously, they can affect 
national sovereignty by 
distorting development pri- 
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orities, by interfering with 
fiscal and monetary poli- 
cies, and by intervening in 
negotiations related to 
wages and conditions of 
work. We would not want 
to overstate this situation. 
However, as the Australian 
delegation stated at the 
Sixth Special Session of the 
General Assembly, we see 
a need for a code of con- 
duct defining responsible 
behaviour and the obliga- 
tions which should be 
accepted by these corpora- 
tions, and by governments. 
The Australian Govern- 
ment in its dealings with 
multi-national corporations 
has affirmed its determina- 
tion to achieve a higher 
level of Australian owner- 
ship and control, particu- 
larly of energy and mineral 
resources, and in setting 
fair and reasonable prices 
for mineral exports. Many 
other countries have the 
same objectives, and we 
are prepared to contribute 
our own experience to any 
United Nations considera- 
tion of the issues involved. 


Science and Technology 


| reaffirm Australia’s 
continued and special in- 
terest in international co- 
operation in science and 
technology and particu- 
larly in its application to 
the need of developing 
countries. In recent years 
discussions within the 
United Nations system 
have emphasised the im- 
portance of facilitating the 
international movement of 
new technologies. Austra- 
lia has been particularly 
associated with this in the 
United Nations since it was 
first raised here by Austra- 
lia in 1958, when we were 


associated with Romania in 
some initiatives. We wel- 
come the proposal emerg- 
ing this year from ECOSOC 
that a United Nations Con- 
ference on Science and 
Technology be held. 


Environment 


At recent sessions of the 
General Assembly there 
has been a lot of talk of 
environment and ecology. 
Comparatively little has 
been said about it at the 
current session, because 
speakers have been pre- 
occupied with other mat- 
ters. This is why I single it 
out for remark today. In- 
ternational concern with 
the environment is not a 
fad or fashionable vogue 
that has had its day and 
is now superseded by other 
developments. In tackling 
some of our urgent prob- 
lems it is important to keep 
firmly in mind the long- 
term environmental consi- 
derations. For example, in 
finding substitutes for oil 
in the current energy crisis, 
there has sometimes been 
a relaxation of standards 
on such things as pollution. 
Sometimes these relaxa- 
tions are justified, because 
in ecologica! motters, like 
so much else, one has to 
strike a balance and not 
be absolute. Similarly in 
promoting economic deve- 
lopment, there is often a 
temptation to adopt a 
quick and cheap solution 
regardiess of damage to 
the environment. Here 
again, one has to strike a 
balance because develop- 
ing countries have a pro- 
per concern lest environ- 
mental considerations hold 
them in an inferior posi- 
tion to countries which are 
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already further developed. 
But we have to watch lest 
a desire to solve immediate 
crises or one’s own special 
problem is taken as an ex- 
cuse for heaving a sigh of 
relief and proceeding with- 
out regard to environmen- 
tal considerations. | here 
affirm Australia’s conti- 
nued devotion to the cause 
of environmental protec- 
tion, and our support and 
full participation in the en- 
vironmental work of inter- 
national organisations. In- 
deed | have myself recently 
visited the World Exposi- 
tion in Spokane devoted to 
the theme of the environ- 
ment, an exposition to 
which Australia contri- 





buted a substantial exhi- 
bit. My Government will 
participate in all aspects of 
the world of the United 
Nations Environmental 
Program on the Inter- 
national Monitoring of Pol- 
lutants. We will also fully 
support the program's em- 
phasis on human settle- 
ments as its area of major 
concern. 


Two Australian Proposals 


| turn now to two mat- 
ters on which the Austra- 
lian Government has some 
specific proposals to put 
before this session of the 
General Assembly—Diplo- 
matic Asylum, on which 
an item has been inscribed 


on the agenda at the in- 
stance of Australia, and 
the peaceful settlement of 
international disputes, on 
which Australia will be 
making a proposal under 
the item concerning the 
strengthening of the role 
of the United Nations, in- 
scribed at the instance of 
Romania. 


Diplomatic Asylum 


In keeping with our con- 
cern for humanitarian con- 
siderations the Australian 
Government has secured 
the inscription of an item 
on the agenda on diplo- 
matic asylum, so that the 
Assembly can consider 
achieving international 


Australia’s Permanent Representative to the United Nations, Sir Laurence McIntyre, C.B.E. (centre) and 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator D. R. Willesee, pictured at their seats in the General Assembly. 
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agreement on the applic- 
able principles governing 
the humanitarian practice 
of diplomatic asylum. 

Until now general agree- 
ment on such principles 
does not exist. It is a fact, 
however, that diplomatic 


asylum has been granted 
by many states on a signi- 
ficant scale. The right to 
grant diplomatic asylum in 


ral 


In emphasising the world’s food crisis, Senator Willesee said that there was no 
more fundamental question facing mankind than that of ensuring the world’s 


understanding about the 
rights and duties of states, 
with detrimental conse- 
quences for the friendly 
relations between them 
and their co-operation in 
solving international prob- 
lems of a humanitarian 
character. 

The clarification and 
elaboration of these prin- 
ciples would be to the 





food supply was adequate to satisfy the demands of an expanding population. 


urgent and exceptional cir- 
cumstances is now well 
established. The doubt 
exists in the area of de- 
tailed rules. Only recently 
some 25 embassies in a 
Latin American country 
granted asylum to about 
7,000 political fugitives. 
Not all the states granting 
this protection were parties 
to conventions on asylum, 
and only some of them 
belonged to the Latin 
American region which has 
so notably developed the 
humanitarian practice of 
asylum. 

Uncertainty about the 
universally applicable prin- 
ciples governing diplomatic 
asylum contains a serious 
risk of confusion and mis- 
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benefit of all the parties 
concerned. It would help 
the territorial state to 
which the embassy is ac- 
credited by laying down 
the conditions under which 
diplomatic asylum can be 
granted. It would help the 
state granting asylum, 
since it would recognise its 
rights within international 
law to grant protection to 
political refugees and to 
arrange for the safe con- 
duct out of the territories 
of the persons given asy- 
lum. Finally, and perhaps 
most importantly, it would 
promote the international 
humanitarian protection in 
urgent cases of persons 
whose lives or liberty are 
threatened on account of 


their political views, race, 
religion or nationality. 

Reaching agreement on 
this subject will prove diffi- 
cult and slow. The discus- 
sions must be thorough 
and careful. Governments 
should have adequate time 
to formulate their policies 
on the important aspects 
involved. The final objec- 
tive, however, of reaching 
general agreement on how 
the humanitarian institu- 
tion of diplomatic asylum 
should function, will surely 
be worth all the effort 
involved. 


Peaceful Settlement 
of Disputes 


The other item | men- 
tioned relates to the peace- 
ful settlement of inter- 
national disputes. The pre- 
sent trend towards detente 
in relations between the 
major powers holds out 
great opportunities for 
strengthening peace and 
the United Nations. All of 
us have an interest in en- 
hancing the role of the 
United Nations in world 
affairs. Conditions are now 
opportune for us to re- 
examine the possibilities 
inherent in the United 
Nations Charter for the 
peaceful settlement of in- 
ternational disputes. 

The Security Council, of 
course, has primary re- 
sponsibility under the 
Charter for maintenance of 
international peace and 
security, and Australia 
would not wish to detract 
from it in any way. The 
Council has had heavy 
tasks in handling crisis 
situations in various parts 
of the world, and the time 
is ripe to pursue the pos- 
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sibilities inherent in the 
Charter for the peaceful 
settlement of international 
disputes before they reach 
crisis proportions. Article 
33 of the Charter offers 
a potential that has not 
been fully developed and 
used. It would be to the 
benefit of all member 
states to consider how this 
potential might be more 
effectively realised. 

With this in mind the 
Australian delegation will 
be introducing a draft re- 
solution, under the item 
on the strengthening of 
the role of the United 
Nations, which we hope 
will prompt thought by 
members on this important 
question and to look again 


at the part our organisa-. 


tion might play in resolv- 
ing differences between 
states by negotiation, en- 
quiry, mediation, concilia- 
tion, arbitration, judicial 
settlement and other 
peaceful means. We have 
in mind that the Secretary- 
General might be asked to 
review certain of the ini- 
tiatives which have been 
taken in the past in those 
areas. In particular, it 
would be timely to review 
the scope for the use of 
United Nations machinery 
for good offices, fact find- 
ing, mediation and arbi- 
tration, when the parties 
concerned are willing to do 
so. By those means, border 
and other disputes which 
are often the legacy of 
colonialism, might be more 
dispassionately considered, 
and where possible, re- 
solved. 

It is not, | stress, our 
intention to call into ques- 
tion in any way the pri- 
mary responsibility of the 


Security Council for the 
maintenance of peace and 
security nor the develop- 
ment in regional organisa- 
tions such as the OAU and 
the OAS of means for 
resolving differences be- 
tween members—which 
Australia strongly supports 
and would like to see es- 
tablished on a wider basis 
in the Asian-Pacific re- 
gion. Nor do we question 
the useful scope which 
exists for enlightened ‘pre- 
ventive diplomacy’ by the 
Secretary-General, as re- 
cognised under Article 99 
of the Charter. Moreover, 
there already exist under 
the Charter and the prac- 
tices of the United Nations 
a number of procedures for 
considering and resolving 
international disputes, not- 
ably through the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. 

But with the growing 
inter-dependence of the 
world, and the extension of 
trade, resources, and tech- 
nology inter-relationships 
between states, we shall 
need, to an increasing ex- 
tent, a range of flexible 
and readily available 
means for resolving dif- 
ferences between states. 
Australia hopes therefore 
that there will be broad- 
based support for our ini- 
tiative. 


Human Rights 


Mr President, much of 
what | have said above 
bears on that part of my 
theme that the peace we 
seek must be a peace 
which enhances and as- 
sures the human rights of 
the citizens of all coun- 
tries. The Australian Gov- 
ernment is determined to 
give effect to the great 


United Nations Covenants 
on Human Rights—the 
Covenant of Civil and Poli- 
tical Rights and the Cove- 
nant on Economic and Cul- 
tural rights. We have 
signed both Covenants and 
will ratify both and put 
them into effect as soon 
as possible. Australia has 
also signed the Inter- 
national Convention on the 
Elimination of all Forms of 
Racial Discrimination and 
we intend to ratify this 
convention too as soon as 
enabling legislation has 
been passed. The ideals 
these embody were en- 
dorsed by this Assembly in 
1948, and the present 
Australian Government re- 
gards it as a matter of im- 
portance and of urgency 
that 25 years later they be 
given full and unques- 
tioned effect in Australian 
Law. 


International 
Women’s Year 


Concern with the rights 
of women specifically is a 
development which has 
come more recently to 
attention. Next year, Inter- 
national Women’s Year, 
presents each member 
nation with an opportunity 
to gain an understanding 
of the economic and social 
conditions which deter- 
mine the possibilities for 
women to participate in 
the economic, cultural, 
political and social life of 
a country. We must ensure 
that not only men are the 
beneficiaries of educa- 
tion, training, and social 
and economic moderniza- 
tion. We must ensure that 
our development programs 
work towards releasing the 
potential contributions, in 
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employment and in other 
ways, that women have to 
give to a society. All too 
often in the past there has 
been unthinking accept- 
ance of the disadvantaged 
position of women in 
nearly all societies, west- 
ern as well as others. It 
has been an unfortunate 
consequence of many de- 
velopment policies and 
programs that women have 
been forced into a greater 
rather than a lesser depen- 
dence on men. The Aus- 
tralian Government is 
determined in the course of 
this year to involve Aus- 
tralian women in discus- 
sions and decisions about 
their own future and the 
future of their country. 
Our own programs in this 
regard will form part of 
the Australian contribu- 
tion to the International 
Women’s Year, and for 
this the Australian Gov- 
ernment has allotted an 
initial $2,000,000 Austra- 


lian dollars this year. 


Conclusion 

| have set out today = 
some of the matters which i * eee. EEE ESRA 
are particularly in the [zm | 
mind of the Australian $ ps a ah - ' 
Government. They have SS s 
covered a number of ia ~~ TESOTH 
questions in the fields of p= a’ 7 


international security, eco- 
nomic betterment and 
prosperity, and human 
rights. As my statement 
today will make clear, the == ann ne ae 

Australian Government re- ©. ame ty address. the Australian Foreign Minister sal | 
gards the Charter of the Gaverumant inini ta thar mg E Re gh denne po a 
United Nations as its and safeguard in international affairs. i 
binding guide and safe- 

guard, not only in relations 

between states, but also in 

human relations within our 

own state. 
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Australia’s Relations 


The importance of 
Indonesia in Australian 
thinking can be traced 
back to the immediate 
post-war years when Indo- 
nesia emerged as an inde- 
pendent nation on our 
doorstep. The end of 
colonial empires in Asia at 
that time presented Aus- 
tralia with problems of 
accommodation with 
emerging nations and indi- 
genous elites. Such accom- 
modation has not always 
been easy and has been 
made more complex by 
cultural, ethnic and social 
differences. Relations with 


with 
Indonesia 


The visit to Indo- 
nesia of the Prime 
Minister, Mr Whitlam, 
from 5 to 8 September 
1974 provided a van- 
tage point from which 
to review relations be- 
tween Australia and 
indonesia and to exa- 
mine some of the fac- 
tors which may influ- 
ence the direction of 
these relations after 
the visit. 


Indonesia have faced such 
difficulties and as a result 
have undergone occasional 
vicissitudes. Both coun- 
tries, however, have gra- 
dually developed a sub- 
stantial body of common 
interests to the point where 
Indonesia is now a major 
element in Australian 
foreign policy. 

On assuming office in 
December 1972, the Labor 
Government made it clear 
that it gave a very high 
priority to Australia’s rela- 
tions with Indonesia. The 
Labor Government's policy 
towards Indonesia has dis- 


played a considerable de- 
gree of continuity with the 
policy of earlier govern- 
ments. A developing range 
of contacts among leaders 
of both countries, however, 
has given new meaning 
and vitality to the various 
bilateral interests that 
have grown up over many 
years and have highlighted 
the common regional and 
international interests the 
two countries have come to 
share. It was a Labor 
Government in the late 
1940's which lent its sup- 
port to Indonesia during its 
struggle for independence. 
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As a reminder of this 
earlier connexion, Mr 
Whitlam was accom- 


panied on his first visit to 
Indonesia as Prime Minis- 
ter in February 1973 by Mr 
Justice Kirby, Australia’s 
representative on the 
United Nations Good 
Offices Committee which 
was formed in 1947 and 
which was instrumental in 
drawing up the Renville 
Agreement. Australia had 
been chosen by Indonesia 
as its representative on the 
committee. 

In contrast to his 1973 
visit, Mr Whitlam’s visit to 
Indonesia in September 
1974 was quiet, unhurried 
and informal. Discussions 
between the two leaders 
were held in the towns of 
Yogyakarta and Wono- 
sobo in Central Java 
rather than Jakarta. The 
relaxed atmosphere pro- 
vided maximum oppor- 
tunity for a free exchange 
of views and there was 
time also to see something 
of the cultural heritage of 
Central Java, the area of 
the Javanese, one of the 
major ethnic groups of 
Indonesia, and the birth- 
place of President Soe- 
harto. (President Soeharto 
was born in the village of 
Godean, near Yogyakarta.) 
The Prime Minister 
visited, umong other sites, 
the ninth-century Buddhist 
temple of Borobudur near 
the city of Yogyakarta. It 
is one mark of the growing 
appreciation in Australia 
of Indonesia’s cultural 
heritage that Australia 
has contributed $250,000 
to the UNESCO fund for 
the restoration of Borobu- 
dur. The Prime Minister 
was also able to see a good 
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deal of the rural economy 
of Central Java which pre- 
sents such a contrast with 
Australia’s rural economy. 
The consultations be- 
tween the Prime Minister 
and President Soeharto 
were confidential, infor- 
mal and exploratory. They 
embraced a wide variety of 
topics of both bilateral and 
general interest. 

The Prime Minister’s 
visit to Indonesia forms a 
part of a continuing and 
developing process of in- 
formal contacts between 
Australia and Indonesia at 
the highest level. These 
contacts are not designed 
to produce new arrange- 
ments, agreements or joint 
communiques, but rather 
are viewed as a means 
of establishing closer per- 
sonal relationships be- 
tween leaders which it is 
hoped will help to con- 
solidate relations between 
the two countries. The em- 
phasis placed on this pro- 
cess of high-level consul- 
tations reflects Australia’s 
belief that Indonesia will 
play a major role in the 
region for the rest of the 
century and beyond, and 
that it is imperative that 
Australia and Indonesia 
should come to understand 
each other better and 
ensure a lasting and co- 
operative relationship. 


Factors in Relations 


The history of relations 
between the two countries 
underlines Indonesia's en- 
during importance to Aus- 
tralia. There are a number 
of reasons why Indonesia is 
so significant to Australia. 
The primary reason is Indo- 
nesia’s size, and in parti- 
cular its large population. 
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The population of Indo- 
nesia is now about 125 
million and on present in- 
dications it will double by 
the end of the century. 
The Indonesian people re- 
present a concentration of 
humanity that Australia 
cannot ignore. Indonesia is 
unique among our imme- 
diate neighbours in having 
a much larger population 
than Australia. 

Closely allied to the dif- 
ference in population, 
though in inverse relation 
to it, is the pronounced dis- 
crepancy between Austra- 


preme Court. 


lia and Indonesia in levels 
of productivity and econo- 
mic development. Austra- 
lia’s GDP is perhaps four 


times that of Indonesia, 
which in terms of per 
capita income is equiva- 


lent to a ratio of about 


40:1 in favour of Austra- 
lia. Unfortunately the 
great difference in per 


capita income is likely to 
be sustained and may even 
be magnified in the future. 
This uneven distribution of 
wealth and population 
could generate friction be- 
tween the two countries if 
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the relationship is not 
managed with care. It im- 
poses a clear obligation on 
Australia to continue eco- 
nomic assistance to Indo- 
nesia as long as this gap 
persists. 

Proximity is another fac- 
tor underlying Indonesia‘s 
importance to Australia. 
The Indonesian archi- 
pelago connects Australia 
with South-East Asia so 
that Indonesia straddles 
Australia’s lines of com- 
munication and its trade 
routes to the north-west. 
Strategic factors may 


appear less significant 
when there is no apparent 
military threat, but pru- 
dence requires that they 
be taken into account in 
any long term assessment 
of Australia’s interests. 
Historical experience sug- 
gests that as long as In- 
donesia itself is secure 
against intervention by a 
major power that is ill-dis- 
posed towards Australia, 
then Australia need not 
anticipate any serious 
threat emanating from the 
Indonesian archipelago. 

Indonesia is important 
for the development of the 
entire region. Because of 
Indonesia's size, its poli- 
cies naturally influence the 
climate of regional poli- 
tical relations. For 
example, the ‘good neigh- 
bour’ policy pursued by 
New Order Indonesia since 
1965, which is based on 
respect for the indepen- 
dence and integrity of 
neighbouring countries and 
which emphasises regional 
co-operation, has greatly 
assisted in the develop- 
ment of confidence in the 
ASEAN region. Another 
Australian interest that In- 
donesia’s ‘good neighbour’ 
policy has accommodated 
has been Papua New 
Guinea’s progress towards 
independence. Indonesia 
has taken steps to develop 
a co-operative relationship 
with Papua New Guinea 
which should materially 
assist Papua New Guinea 
in the development of its 
foreign policy. 

The post-war decoloni- 
sation of South-East Asia 
opened new horizons for 
perception and experience 
at a formative stage in 
Australian foreign policy. 
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It was only in the post-war 
years that Australia exer- 
cised full independence in 
its external relations, and 
the development of rela- 
tions with Indonesia, which 
at that time was itself in 
the process of becoming a 
fully independent nation, 
was a vital part of that 
early Australian experi- 
ence in the sphere of inter- 
national diplomacy. It ex- 
posed Australia to the un- 
familiar world of South- 
East Asia, which colonial- 
ism had previously veiled. 
For many, Indonesia be- 
came an index of Austra- 
lia’s ability to adapt to its 
alien cultural and ethnic 
surroundings. Indeed, Aus- 
tralians have developed 
special knowledge of as- 
pects of Indonesian cultu- 
ral and economic life and 
this has encouraged Aus- 
tralians to come to terms 
with their geographical 
environment rather than 
to react as a beleaguered 
white minority. 


Bilateral Interests 


Since 1965 Australia 
has built up substantial re- 
lations with Indonesia in- 
volving co-operation in 
many fields. Australia’s 
economic assistance to lIn- 
donesia has increased sub- 
stantially and Indonesia 
has become the larg- 
est recipient of Australian 
aid after Papua New 
Guinea. Australia’s aid 
commitment to Indonesia 
for the three year period to 
1976 amounts to 
$69,000,000. The Austra- 
lian aid program covers a 
wide variety of projects, 
and includes such diverse 
activities as the establish- 
ment of an animal 
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Australia is assisting the installation 

of an aeronautical fixed telecommuni- 

cations network to link all aerodromes 
in Indonesia. 


research institute at Bogor, 
the regular supply of food 
aid in the form of wheat, 
the rehabilitation of the 
port facilities at Cilacap 
and the rehabilitation of 
the water supply systems in 
towns like Bogor and Den 
Pasar. Also related to de- 
velopment assistance are 
Australia’s efforts to se- 
cure liberal terms for the 
re-scheduling of Indo- 
nesia’s past debts and to 
increase understanding of 
Indonesia’s aid needs in 
the context of the Inter- 
Governmental Group on 
Indonesia, the inter- 
national consortium con- 
cerned with aid to Indo- 
nesia. Another aspect of 
Australia’s aid to Indo- 
nesia has been the train- 
ing of Indonesians in 
modern technical skills. 
This has been conducted 
partly by the presence of 
Australian experts in Indo- 





nesia and partly by provid- 
ing for the education of 
Indonesians in Australia. 
At present there are over 
65 Australian experts 
working in Indonesia, and 
at the end of 1973 over 
2,200 Indonesians had 
been educated in Austra- 
lia under the Colombo 
Plan program. 

Australia has also en- 
tered into a program of 
defence co-operation with 
Indonesia which parallels 
similar arrangements with 
Malaysia and Singapore. 
This co-operation has in- 
volved a number of pro- 
jects, including the supply 
of Sabre aircraft, the sup- 
ply and maintenance of 
electronic target ranges 
and field radio trans- 
ceivers, provision of train- 
ing in Australia and 
exchanges of visits by 
technical experts. 

Australia also has strong 
trade links with Indonesia. 
During the five years to 
1972-73 Australian ex- 
ports rose from $20,700,- 
000 to $74,600,000 and 
reached $97,400,000 for 
the 11 months to May 
1974. Although there is a 
large aid component in 
these exports, Indonesia 
has become a significant 


commercial market for 
Australia. Imports into 
Australia from Indonesia 


show a reverse trend, but 
this is due entirely to the 
decrease in Australia’s 
purchase of Indonesian 
crude oil, a decrease that 
resulted from the develop- 
ment of Australia’s own 
oil production. By contrast, 
Indonesian exports to 
Australia other than oil 
have doubled over the last 
five years. There is also a 


substantial amount of 
Australian investment in 
Indonesia, involving over 


50 Australian companies. 
In the majority of these 
cases investment has been 
conducted on a joint ven- 
ture basis. There are also 
close links between Austra- 
lia and Indonesia in the 
area of both shipping and 
civil aviation: Qantas, for 
example, has been flying 
through Indonesia since 
1950, and there are now 
two Indonesian airlines 
operating regular flights 
into Australia. Private 
travel is also increasing. In 
1973 4,650 Indonesian 
businessmen and tourists 
visited Australia, which re- 
presented twice the num- 
ber that came in 1971, 
while, in the same year, 
30,000 Australian tourists 
went to Indonesia. 

A pattern of close politi- 
cal consultations has deve- 
loped with Indonesia, at 
both the official and the 
political level. These con- 
sultations assume a variety 
of forms, including annual 
discussions between senior 
officials on general politi- 
cal matters of common in- 
terest, discussions on spe- 
cific technical questions 
such as civil aviation, and 
of course, meetings such 
as the one that has just 
taken place between 
President Soeharto and the 
Prime Minister. 

Given the difference in 
character between the two 
countries a complete har- 
mony of interests is not to 
be expected. On the Aus- 
tralian side, for example, 
various aspects of Indo- 
nesian policy have a ten- 
dency to attract critical 
comment. This criticism 
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The Prime Minister, Mr E. G. Whitlam, and President Soeharto with the 
people of the Dieng Plateau, Central Java, during Mr Whitlam’s visit last 
month. With them (left) is Lieutenant-General Sudharmono, State 

Secretary and Minister of State for the Co-ordination of the Finance and 
Administration of State Institutions. 


relates principally to the 
question of political de- 
tainees held without trial 
in Indonesia. The Austra- 
lian Government, while re- 
cognising that this matter 
falls within the domestic 
jurisdiction of Indonesia, 
acknowledges that this 
issue can affect relations 
because of the concern felt 
by members of the Austra- 
lian community. At the 
same time, aspects of Aus- 
tralian life, including our 
treatment of Aborigines 
and the aged and our 
immigration policy, can 
offend Indonesians. 

The range of mutual in- 
terests between Australia 
and Indonesia have grown 
and amplified: in trade, 
aid, defence co-operation 
and cultural co-operation. 
Both countries share in- 
creasingly important inter- 
ests in reducing ideologica! 
and great power conflict in 


the region. Ultimately it is 
the factor of proximity 
which lends permanent sig- 
nificance to relations be- 
tween Australia and Indo- 
nesia. Indonesia will 
always loom large on our 
foreign policy horizons and 
the tenor of relations 
with Indonesia will be a de- 
cisive factor in public atti- 
tudes in Australia to exter- 
nal relations and in our 
adaptability to our geo- 
graphical environment. 
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Sri Lanka as a Republic 


In spite of critical eco- 
nomic conditions in Sri 
Lanka the United Front 
(UF) Coalition, which came 
into power under the 
leadership of Mrs Sirimavo 
Bandaranaike after the 
1970 General Elections, 
appears in September 1974 
to be very much in control. 
Trials still continue for 
those detained after the 
April 1971 insurgency in 
which an extremist left- 
wing group, the Janatha 
Vimukthi Perumuna (JVP) 
nearly overthrew the 
United Front Government 
because of its failure to 
implement election pro- 
mises quickly enough. The 
Criminal Justice Commis- 
sion has released some 
13,000 alleged insurgents 
from prison while 3,500 
still await trial. Although 
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the insurgency was consi- 
dered by Mrs Bandara- 
naike’s Government as a 
severe setback to imple- 
mentation of its democra- 
tic socialist reforms drawn 
up in the Special Five-Year 
Plan, political stability was 
relatively unaffected. How- 
ever, Emergency regula- 
tions are still in force, the 
armed forces have been 
strengthened, control over 
the Press has been consi- 
derably tightened and 
political activities of the 
opposition United National 
Party increasingly curbed. 

In May 1972 the United 
Front Government promul- 
gated a new constitution 
which substituted the name 
Sri Lanka (Resplendent 
Island) for Ceylon, and 
declared the country a 
Republic. Sri Lanka re- 


mained in the Common- 
wealth. In addition, the 
constitution formalised the 
unicameral legislature of 
157 members elected every 
six years, the Opposition- 
dominated Senate having 
been abolished by the UF 
Government six months 
earlier on the grounds of 
obstruction of legislation. 
A Constitutional Court 
appointed by Parliament 
was also established. The 
Opposition has claimed 
that the six-year term 
dates from the 1970 Gene- 
ral Elections. Accordingly 
it should arrange for elec- 
tions in 1975. However the 
UF Government has re- 
mained firm in its declara- 
tion that its six-year term 
dates from the promulga- 
tion of the new Constitu- 
tion in 1972, and has at 


this stage decided upon 
elections for 1977. 

The United Front Coali- 
tion, comprising the mode- 
rate left Sri Lanka Free- 
dom Party (SLFP), the 
Trotskyite Lanka Samma 
Sammaja Party (LSSP) and 
Communist Party of Cey- 
lon (Moscow) has held 
together relatively well, 
given the diverse interests 
of the parties. The only 
real threat to the Coali- 
tion's stability was the 
split in the Communist 
Party (Moscow) in Septem- 
ber 1973. After much bit- 
ter in-fighting, the ‘hard- 
liner’ group led by Dr S. A. 
Wickremasinghe was ex- 
pelled from the United 
Front Coalition by Mrs 
Bandaranaike. The ‘soft- 
liner’ group led by Pieter 
Keuneman, Minister of 
Housing and Construction, 
however, remained with 
the Government and on 22 
September organised a 
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new Provisional Central 
Committee and Political 
Bureau. Although critical 
of the Government's per- 
formance, the Communist 
Party hardliners did not 
join with the Opposition 
(the United Nationalist 
Party) against the Govern- 
ment and in July 1974 the 
two wings were reunited 
once more as part of the 
United Front Coalition. 

The Sri Lanka Freedom 
Party (SLFP) led by Mrs 
Bandaranaike has re- 
mained the major coalition 
partner. The powerful per- 
sonalities of Dr N. M. 
Perera, Finance Minister, 
and Dr Colvin de Silva, 
Minister for Plantations 
and Industries and Consti- 
tutional Affairs, both 
members of the Trotskyite 
Lanka Samma Sammaja 
Party, have given this party 
a strong influence in the 
coalition. 


The Prime Minister's 


family too has become in- 
creasingly active in politi- 
cal life. Her only son, 
Anura, became chief or- 
ganiser of the SLFP Youth 
League in October 1973. 
Her eldest daughter, 
Sunetra, married to Kumar 
Rupasinghe, Director of 
the National Youth Coun- 
cil, acts as Mrs Bandara- 
naike’s Co-ordinating Sec- 
retary. Both the Rupa- 
singhes have an active 
role in the ‘Janavegaya’, a 
left-wing group of the 
SLFP, which is noted for 
its pro-China sentiment. 
Mrs Bandaranaike’s youn- 
ger daughter, Chandrika, 
has also been active as 
Chairman of the Land Re- 
form Commission. All four 
spend much time address- 
ing and attending public 
rallies which the Prime 
Minister and her Ministers 
hold regularly throughout 
the country to generate en- 
thusiasm for the UF’s poli- 
cies in the face of growing 
economic hardship. 


In opposition, the 
United National Party 
(UNP) has steadily de- 
clined in influence. The 


outpouring of public grief 
over the sudden death in 
April 1973 of Dudley Sena- 
nayake, the leader of the 
UNP, the growing econo- 
mic crisis and the holding 
of ‘satygrahas’ (civil dis- 
obedience meetings) by the 
UNP under the leadership 
of the new leader, J. R. 
Jayawardene, at first 
caused the Government 
considerable disquiet. The 
Government's banning of 
UNP demonstrations, 
stricter enforcement of the 
Emergency regulations, 
sealing of the Independent 
Newspaper Group, the only 
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anti-government news- 
paper, and the nationalisa- 
tion of Lakehouse News- 
papers has weakened the 
UNP, whose lack of num- 
bers in Parliament has 
tended to force the party 
to work more outside the 
parliamentary system, and 
has led to considerable dis- 


sension within its own 
ranks. 
Economic difficulties 


have not prevented the 
Government from passing 
a number of socialist re- 
forms since gaining power. 
These include the Ceiling 
on Incomes and Compul- 
sory Savings Act, Business 
Acquisition Act, the Ceil- 
ing On Housing Property 
Act, the Press Council Act 
and the new Administra- 
tion of Justice Act which 
came into effect on | 
January 1974 and com- 
pletely restructures the 
administration of law and 
the legal establishment in 
Sri Lanka. 


Economic Developments 


In recent years the criti- 
cal food shortage has been 
the dominant political 
issue. Growing unemploy- 
ment and a chronic ad- 
verse balance of payments 
caused by heavy reliance 
on a few primary products 
such as tea and rubber and 
a steep rise in world mar- 
ket prices, particularly oil, 
grains and fertiliser, also 
constitute areas of grave 
concern. 

In 1973 efforts to make 
Sri Lanka achieve self- 
sufficiency in food did not 
succeed. In September food 
supplies were estimated to 
last only until mid-1974. A 
number of austerity mea- 
sures were announced on | 
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October which included 
cutting the rice ration and 
general food price in- 
creases. In April 1974, 
Mrs Bandaranaike sent 
special food missions to 
India, Pakistan, Russia and 
China. 

As a result of Sri 
Lanka's efforts towards 
self-sufficiency and the 





adverse effects of the oil 
crisis on the economy, 
sympathetic consideration 
has been given by aid 
donors including the West- 
ern Aid Consortium (the 
United States, Britain, 
France, West Germany, 
Canada, Japan and Aus- 
tralia) and promises of 
foreign aid have increased. 
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The Prime Minister of Sri Lanka, Mrs S. Bandaranaike, in conversation with the Australian High Commissioner, 
Mr H. G. Marshall. 


Indications of indigenous 
oil in the north east of 
Sri Lanka, where the Rus- 
sians are drilling; a good 
rice harvest; the promise 
of $21,000,000 as a first 
instalment of economic 
assistance from Kuwait as 
the result of a visit by the 
Minister for Public Ad- 
ministration, Local Gov- 
ernment and Home Affairs 
and Justice Felix Dias Ban- 
daranaike to Iran and 
Kuwait, and a special EEC 
mission visit in August 
1974 to Sri Lanka have 
combined to improve the 
long term prospects. In 
the short term, however, 
foreign exchange reserves 


are low, causing severe 
restrictions on imports. 


Foreign Policy 


Non-alignment remains 
the cornerstone of Sri 
Lanka's foreign policy. In 
1976 Colombo is to be the 
venue for the next summit 
conference of the non- 
aligned countries. Already 
preparations for this are 
under way. 

Sri Lanka remains 
friendly with a number of 
western countries, as well 
as having close relations 
with the Socialist bloc. Re- 
lations with the United 
States have improved in 
the last few years and 


there have been signs that 
Sri Lanka is interested in 
developing its relations 
with South-East Asian 
countries. On controversial 
issues such as the proposa! 
for expansion of US base 
facilities on Diego Garcia 
in the Indian Ocean and 
India’s nuclear test, she 
has not been particularly 
outspoken. On Middle 
Eastern affairs Sri Lanka 
continues to be pro-Arab 
although she received no 
special treatment as a re- 
sult of the rise in oil prices 
in late 1973. 

Mrs Bandaranaike’s 
most notable success in the 
area of foreign policy has 
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been Sri Lanka's initiation 
of the Indian Ocean Zone 
of Peace proposal. This 
has also led to improve- 
ment of Sri Lanka’s rela- 
tions with the United 
States. Sri Lanka holds the 
chairmanship of the Ad 
Hoc Committee on the 
Indian Ocean Zone of 
Peace set up by the United 
Nations at the end of 
1972. 

Sri Lanka continues to 
be close to China. In 1974 
the Rice-Rubber Pact, 
which originated during 
the Korean War and under 
which Sri Lanka receives 
rice for rubber as well as a 
number of other commodi- 
ties, was once again re- 
newed on favourable terms 
to Sri Lanka. 

Relations with India 
have recently improved 
with the settlement in 
June 1974 of a long stand- 
ing territorial waters dis- 
pute between the two 
countries in which Sri 
Lanka gained possession of 
the small island of Kach- 
chativu. The Prime Minis- 
ter of India, Mrs Gandhi, 
had visited Sri Lanka in 
April 1973 and Mrs Ban- 
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daranaike made a return 
visit in January 1974, 
during which an agree- 
ment was reached on the 
problem of the 150,000 
persons of Indian Tamil 
origin whose future was 
not settled under the 1964 
Sirima-Shastri Pact. 

Sri Lanka values its 
membership of the Com- 
monwealth. Mrs Bandara- 
naike attended the Com- 
monwealth Heads of Gov- 
ernment Meeting in 
Ottawa in August 1973, 
was represented by her 
Minister, Mr Felix Dias 
Bandaranaike, at the Com- 
monwealth Parliamentary 
Association (CPA) meeting 
in London in September 
1973 and was host to the 
CPA conference in Sep- 
tember 1974. 


Relations with Australia 


Relations between Sri 
Lanka and Australia have 
continued to be friendly. 
The Sri Lanka Government 
has reacted favourably to- 
wards the policies of the 
present Australian Govern- 
ment and Mr Whitlam has 
been invited to visit Sri 


Lanka. Senator Willesee 
visited Sri Lanka briefly in 
October 1973 and the 
Minister for Science, Mr 
Morrison, led the dele- 
gation to the ECAFE Con- 
ference held in Colombo in 
April 1974. An Australian 
Parliamentary delegation 
visited in January 1974 
and an invitation has been 
extended to Sri Lanka to 
send a Parliamentary dele- 
gation to Australia. Mr 
Bernard de Soysa, Chair- 
man of the Public 
Accounts Committee of 
the Sri Lanka National 
State Assembly and De- 
puty Finance Minister, aiso 
visited Australia as a guest 
of the Australian Govern- 
ment in August 1974. Aid 
to Sri Lanka has increased 
from $1,800,000 in 1972- 
73 to $2,300,000 in 
1973-74, and is expected 
further to increase to 
$4,300,000 in 1974-75. 
This will be mostly in the 
form of wheat and flour 
aid. Immigration is per- 
haps the most important 
aspect of Australia’s rela- 
tions with Sri Lanka, be- 
tween 1,500-2,000 migrat- 
ing to Australia annually. 
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The Prime Minister’s Overseas Visit 


The Prime Minister's recent visit to 
North America took him to the 
United Nations and to four 
countries with which Australia has 
very close relations, ranging from 
our largest friend and ally to one 
of the smallest Pacific countries. 
The two major achievements of 
the visit were the successful 
presentation to the United Nations 
of the Australian Government's 
views ona range of international 
issues, and a firm consolidation of 
relations with the United States as 
a result of the Prime Minister's 
meeting with President Ford and 
other American leaders. 


The Prime Minister left Australia on 27 Sep- 
tember and returned on 13 October. In that 
period he addressed the United Nations 
General Assembly in New York, held discus- 
sions in Washington with President Ford and 
ather American leaders, had talks in Ottawa 
with Prime Minister Trudeau and paid brief 
visits to several provincial cities in the United 
States and Canada. He also attended the South 
Pacific Conference in the Cook Islands and 
the centenary and bicentenary celebrations of 
Fiji and Norfolk Island, respectively. These 
visits helped significantly to promote a wider 
understanding and acceptance of the Govern- 
ment’s aims and policies and in particular to 
consolidate Australia’s close relations with the 
United States. 

The principal purpose of the Prime Minister's 
visit was to address the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. This was the first time an 
Australian Prime Minister had addressed the 
General Assembly as Head of Government. 
The principal themes of the Prime Minister’s 
address included the dangers of the nuclear 


arms race, the need for the superpowers to 
maintain utmost mutual restraint in their rela- 
tions with each other, economic interdepen- 
dence and resources problems, decolonisation, 
and the protection of human rights. Among 
the more significant policy aspects of the 
address were the strong support for the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty and for the establishment 
of an international service for peaceful nuclear 
explosions, a pledge that Australia will not 
develop or acquire nuclear weapons, general 
endorsement of the concept of peace zones, a 
firm denunciation of massive arms sales to 
areas where there is a clear risk of conflict, 
an offer to participate regularly in peacekeep- 
ing activities and to keep the Secretary-General 
informed of the contributions which the 
Government may be in a position to make at 
any time, an appeal for greater use of the 
International Court of Justice, rejection of 
economic nationalism in its crudest sense and 
of ‘resources blackmail’, endorsement of self 
determination for all dependent peoples, and 
a call for greater respect for human rights. 
From New York, the Prime Minister went to 
Washington where he met President Ford and 
Dr Kissinger. The discussion with President 
Ford took place in a most friendly atmosphere 
and its principal purpose—-to enable the Prime 
Minister and President Ford to establish a 
personal rapport—-was well fulfilled. The talks 
also served to re-affirm the value which 
attaches to the alliance between the United 
States and Australia and were a timely con- 
firmation of the soundness of Australian/ 
American relations. 

While in Washington, the Prime Minister also 
met Congressional leaders of both Houses and 
talked with other American personalities, in- 
cluding Secretary of Defence Schlesinger, Mr 
McNamara, Senator Percy, Mr. Melvin Laird, 
and Mr George Meany. 

From Washington, the Prime Minister went to 
Ottawa to meet Prime Minister Trudeau. 
These discussions were largely in the nature 
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of a general exchange about various inter- 
national and bilateral questions of mutual 
interest and were characterised by the very 
frank and informal approach to be expected 
in talks between two heads of Governments 
with such similar attitudes and interests. 


The Prime Minister gave two major press con- 
ferences in North America, one at the United 
Nations in New York and the other in 
Washington. Both received wide coverage. 
(The Washington interview, in particular, is 
estimated to have had a television audience of 
well over 10,000,000.) They helped signifi- 
cantly to present and clarify to Americans the 
Australian Government's position on many 
issues. 


The Prime Minister also visited several pro- 
vincial centres in the United States and 
Canada. He was very warmly received on 
these occasions. These stop-overs generated 
considerable interest in Australia and were an 
indication of Australian interest in areas of 


North America outside 
capitals. 


On the outward journey to North America, 
the Prime Minister stopped in the Cook 
Islands in response to an invitation from its 
Prime Minister, Sir Albert Henry. He also 
addressed the South Pacific Conference. This 
was the first time an Australian Prime Minis- 
ter had visited this neighbouring Pacific 
nation. It was opportune that the visit should 
coincide with the first meeting of Pacific 
nations under new arrangements which were 
the result of Australian initiatives. 


the two national 


On his return from North America, the Prime 
Minister spent two days in Suva, during which 
he participated in the centenary celebrations 
of Fiji's cession to the British Crown and had 
discussions with the Prime Minister, Sir Ratu 
Mara. 


The last stage of the visit was to Norfolk 
Island where the Prime Minister took part in 
bicentenary celebrations. 


The Prime Minister meets UN 


Press Correspondents 


During his visit to the United States the Aus- 
tralian Prime Minister held two major inter- 
views with Press correspondents, the first at 
the United Nations on 1 October and the 
second with a group of prominent journalists 
on the NBC ‘Meet the Press’ program in 
Washington, DC, on 6 October. Here are the 
transcripts of interviews covering a wide range 
of current issues, the first being the United 
Nations news conference in New York. 


Question: We had a report from your country 
that the Shah of Iran mentioned a possible 
exchange agreement of oil and Australian 
uranium. Could you tell us something about 
this? 

Prime Minister: It would be putting it too 
simply to say an exchange of oil and uranium. 
The Trade Agreement which Australia has 
made with Iran doesn’t mention oil. It is not, 
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I understand, the Iranian practice to mention 
oil in her Trade Agreement with other coun- 
tries. The Shah is very interested in obtaining 
regular supplies from Australia of those re- 
sources in which Australia is fortunately 
situated. Uranium, of course, iron ore and the 
like. The suggestion is that——-no arrangements 
have been completed of course—-the Iranian 
Government could take in some of the Austra- 
lian instrumentalities in this field such as the 
Australian Industries Development Corpora- 
tion or the Petroleum and Minerals Authority, 
This would be a way of preserving Australian 
ownership and control of these basic Australian 
resources and at the same time guaranteeing 
a certain share of the resources for the pur- 
chaser. 


Q.: Can you just give us an idea of the amount 
of uranium they want? 


Prime Minister: No, there has been nothing 
so specific as that. All the discussions we had 
last week were to produce a climate in which 
we can then get down to the details of the ar- 
rangements. But we were very pleased with 
the discussions and got to understand each 
other very well. The sort of resources the Shah 
would like to obtain from Australia, and also, 
of course, he emphasises his preferences for 
Government-to-Government arrangements in 
respect to resources and to operate through 
state corporations. 


Q.: Sir, one of the American newsagencies 
today reports from Australia that the climate 
of your Government and you personally are 
becoming recently more friendly to the United 
States since Mr Nixon. Can you say anything 
about your present relations with the United 
States? 

Prime Minister: 1 believe our relations with 
the US have been friendly all along. I don’t 
want to personalise these relations. I would 
think that relations between the United States 
and Australia would be satisfactory whatever 
the Government was in Australia or the 
United States. There is a basic community of 
interests. 


Q.: I was intrigued by your opening lines in 
your speech where you referred to the fact 
that you are the first head of an Australian 
social democratic government to speak at the 
United Nations. I have studied your philoso- 
phies carefully so I have some conception of 
what changes you have brought. My question 
is designed to clarify what a social democratic 
government means in terms, of course, inter- 
nally, and what does it mean in terms of for- 
eign policy? I didn’t want to ask you what it 
means in terms, ideologically, because I want 
to avoid that and I want to spare you that. 


Prime Minister: Don’t spare me. Let me cite 
what I would regard as the social democrat 
governments at the moment or in recent years. 
There would be the Scandinavian countries, 
West Germany, Austria, Britain, New Zealand, 
Australia. Those countries in particular would 
have what we call Democratic Socialist Labor 
Governments. Well, there are others one could 
add, the Netherlands. Now you can see from 
those other countries I have mentioned what 
would be the general attitude of an Australian 
Labor Government in international affairs. We 
would probably place particular emphasis on 
the United Nations. The other side in politics 
would be inclined to say that we would take 
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a starry-eyed attitude towards the United 
Nations. Internally there would be particular 
emphasis by social democratic governments 
on government initiatives in social and as well 
as in economic directions. The last question 
I was asked regarding resources you can see 
as an illustration. In Australia our Govern- 
ment would be wanting to promote or create 
those public institutions for the discovery, the 
development, the marketing of natural re- 
sources such as the Petroleum and Minerals 
Authority and the Australian Industries Devel- 
opment Corporation. 


Q.: Can I follow this through with a supple- 
mentary question on that in light of the fact 
that the Foreign Minister of Malaysia referred 
to the organisation of South East Asia in a 
regional phase as a region of peace and neu- 
trality. Now, does the social democratic gov- 
ernment concept, as you would apply it re- 
gionally, mean that you in effect—and I know 
that you are working very closely in South 
East Asia with your neighbours—that the re- 
gion is gearing itself to join the non-aligned 
concept of the world? 

Prime Minister: My Government supports the 
ASEAN concept which you quote as being 
expressed by the Foreign Minister of Malay- 
sia. Australia and Malaysia follow a very 
closely similar line in all foreign affairs matters 
in South East Asia and in the Indian Ocean. 
I'm not particularly anxious to adopt a nomen- 
clature aligned or non-aligned. As I said in 
my speech to the Plenary yesterday, we are 
aligned in some traditional ways for which 
we don’t apologise. Nevertheless, we want to 
avoid a polarisation in the Indian Ocean, for 
instance, between the two superpowers. 


Q.: I have two other questions. the first one 
concerns the five-nation agreement which you 
have among Australia, New Zealand, Malay- 
sia and Singapore. 

Prime Minister: And Britain. 


Q.: Yes. What is Australia’s view regarding 
the continued validity and effectiveness of this 
agreement, in particular the stationing of 
ASEAN Forces in Singapore? My second 
question is regarding the Australian immigra- 
tion policy which has caused some concern 
to South-East Asian Governments including 
that of Singapore in that it has led to a brain 
drain from these particular countries? 

Prime Minister: Australia supports the frame- 
work of consultation which the Five Power 
Agreement provides. I’m not sure that all the 
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correspondents would be familiar with the 
Five Power Agreement. It is an arrangement 
between Singapore, Malaysia, Britain, Austra- 
lia and New Zealand. We do not believe, 
however, that it is necessary to have troops 
from Australia, or for that matter from Britain 
and New Zealand, stationed in Singapore, or 
for that matter in Malaysia, in order to pre- 
serve the advantages of consultation under the 
Five Power Agreement. Australia no longer 
has soldiers in Singapore. It does have some 
aircraft in Malaysia and we are happy to have 
those aircraft in Malaysia as long as they 
serve the purposes of Malaysia as well as Aus- 
tralia. In effect, Malaysia at this stage does 
not have adequate fighter protection. She has 
for many years depended on Australia to pro- 
vide it. 

You mention as your second question the 
position of students from South-East Asia in 
Australia. There have been for the last 25 
years many thousands of students from South- 
East Asia studying at Australian universities 
and also at technical colleges or at boarding 
schools. Australia believes that this is a con- 
tribution which she can make to providing 
skills for her neighbours, in particular areas 
where at this stage they do not have sufficient 
educational institutions themselves. There is 
no objective by Australia to entice bright 
students from her neighbours to carry on their 
careers in Australia. Australia is, however, very 
happy to make places available in her own 
quite crowded educational institutions for 
students from her neighbours where they can’t 
get those forms of training at home. 


Q.: I'm not only talking about the students 
but the professional people, some of whom 
have emigrated to Australia from developing 
countries like the Philippines and Singapore. 


Prime Minister: 1 think it’s not that so many 
people have come from the neighbour coun- 
tries to practise their professions in Australia 
but that many who have gained professional 
qualifications in Australia have chosen or 
sought to remain in Australia. If, for instance, 
we were not to allow those students from 
South-East Asia who had acquired university 
degrees, namely medicine or engineering, to 
stay in Australia we would then be accused 
of pursuing a racist policy. My Government, 
which came to office 22 months ago tomor- 
row, has taken the attitude that if people have 
qualifications which are needed in Australia, 
they can come to Australia or stay in Austra- 
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lia irrespective of their race or religious 
beliefs and, accordingly, there are, it is true, 
quite a number of doctors in particular who 
were born in South-East Asia and who are 
now practising in Australia. We can do with 
many more doctors in Australia than we have. 
It would be, we believe, an infringement of 
human rights to say that they can’t stay in 
Australia if they want to. Obviously, their 
qualifications are acceptable, if they were 
gained in Australia. Now this has caused some 
misgivings among some of our neighbours 
that they went to the expense of providing 
their primary and secondary education. We 
provided their tertiary education and then 
you have the dilemma-—are you to say that 
they are not to practise their professions in 
Australia. That they have to go home? That 
was said by the previous Australian Govern- 
ment. Some of the students, doctors generally, 
didn’t want to go back to the countries of 
birth so they went to Canada instead. Now 
that didn’t serve Australia. It didn’t serve 
our neighbours. 


Q.: I'd like to follow up the question about 
resources. You said in your speech ‘Yet there 
remains for the future one of the oldest of 
all the causes of war-——-the threat of war for 
the possession of resources.’ Well, in my book, 
land is a resource and a very valuable one and 
you have about the biggest per capita posses- 
sion of land in the world. Living space has 
been a cause of wars for some time as you 
well remember. What is your policy about 
letting people, not qualified, not educated but 
Chinese, Japanese, Indian, who want a place 
to settle because they're hungry and there isn't 
enough room where they are? 


Prime Minister: It is true that Australia has 
a very large land mass. It would be one of 
the, what I suppose, five largest members of 
the United Nations territorially. Nevertheless, 
it is the driest country in the world. The 
average rainfall over the whole of Australia 
would be lower than that over any comparable 
land mass in the world. It would just not be 
possible to readily put under cultivation those 
parts of Australia which are not already under 
cultivation. It would not be possible regularly 
to pasture animals in those parts of Australia 
where animals are not pastured already. I 
don’t say that there are not very large tracts 
in Australia which could not be used for agri- 
culture or pasture. I do point out, however, 
that it would require a very much larger 


capital expenditure to make them fertile, fruit- 
ful, dependable than pretty well any other 
part of the world. The parts of Australia 
which are already used for agriculture or pas- 
ture are those parts which are comparable to 
the other parts of the world which are used 
for agriculture or pasture. People who come 
to Australia don’t want to settle on the land 
generally. The people who come to Australia 
in general want to settle in the two very large 
cities of Sydney and Melbourne. 


Q.: Sir, on the question of oil, I understand 
that your Government was not consulted by 
the United Nations when they opened the 
campaign here with President Ford’s speech. 
Do you think that the strategy was good, or 
do you think that they got off on the wrong 
foot, with this question, what has been your 
feeling since you’ve been here about the re- 
actions to the American campaign to get oil 
prices down? 


Prime Minister: 1 haven’t been long enough 
in the United States to comment appropriately 
or effectively on the matters you raise. Perhaps 
I can say that Australia is not as seriously 
affected by the oil developments of the last 
12 months as are, say, some other industri- 
alised countries such as Germany or France 
or Britain, I believe also that while the United 
State’s oil reserves are immense and Austra- 
lia’s are quite small, in practise we produce 
more of the oil—a larger percentage of the oil 
we use—than does the United States. Austra- 
lia produces about 70 per cent of the oil she 
consumes and she will be able to produce that 
percentage for another ten years. That’s the 
limiting factor, the ten years, and the oil in 
which we are deficient is largely the heavy oil, 
the lubricating fuel oil and so on. We are 
much more fortunately situated in other 
energy sources than we are in oil. The other 
point I might make is that Australia is natur- 
ally sensitive to the attitude of the developing 
countries in the use of their resources. Geo- 
graphically, we bear their attitudes in mind. 
Geographically, we are not in Western Europe 
or North America. We are not in the North 
Atlantic context geographically, we are more 
akin therefore economically as well as geo- 
graphically to other countries, many of them 
developing countries. We share their aspira- 
tions to have a fair price for our products. We 
would want to see the price we got for our 
primary and natural products was indexed to 
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what we happened to pay for our necessary 
imports. 


Q.: Yesterday, you expressed considerable 
concern on the question of non-proliferation 
or proliferation and enumerated certain agree- 
ments and initiatives that your Government 
favoured. You did not perhaps inadvertently 
or otherwise, mention the Pakistan South- 
Asian Nuclear Free Zone. Could you tell me 
whether your concern and support extended 
to the Pakistan initiative and if so does it 
extend strongly enough for you to vote for 
the item if it comes up in the General 
Assembly? 


Prime Minister: Our attitude towards the 
Pakistan proposal is the same as our attitude 
to the other proposals I listed. I didn’t purport 
to make an exhaustive list. We support the 
general concept. We support the Pakistan pro- 
posal as well as those other ones which I did 
in fact mention. 


Q.: Mr Whitlam, you are reported in Australia 
today as saying that the Australian represen- 
tative in the Security Council voted for South 
Africa’s expulsion from the United Nations. 
A spokesman for Senator Willesee has been 
reported as saying that we have no final posi- 
tion. Could you reconcile the two statements? 


Prime Minister: I don’t think that I’ve made 
any pronouncement on this. I think it would 
be premature for me to express a view on it. 
We did of course, as you know, and nearly 
everybody else did too I suppose, vote for this 
matter to be considered by the Security 
Council. We are a member of the Security 
Council. I wouldn’t want to pre-empt the dis- 
cussions on the Security Council in which of 
course we shall have to take part. 


Q.: Mr Whitlam, in your speech yesterday, 
fairly well down, you mentioned any attempt 
by any State to bring about policital or eco- 
nomic change through clandestine or corrupt 
methods. You also mentioned about even the 
most powerful nations can’t do this. In this 
country at the moment Chile is a big story. 
Were you referring to the United States and 
what has happened in Chile with the CIA? 


Prime Minister: I don’t know what the CIA 
did in Chile or if they did it. I believe there 
have been instances over the years in which 
the Soviet Union as well as the United States 
have sought to guide events in other countries, 
I hope that the guidance is counter-productive 
and it is realised to be so. 
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Q.: Will it continue to be your Government's 
policy to yield to the KGB and return defec- 
tors who seek asylum in Australia as you 
returned the musical genius Mr Ermolenko 
last August? 

Prime Minister: We refused to detain Mr 
Ermolenko against his will. 


O.: You allowed him to be with Mr Kaba- 
levsky for 44 hours alone during which time 
it is alleged he changed his mind. 


Prime Minister: Mr Ermolenko was for very 
many hours in the company of people. Aus- 
tralians, people who were not Russians, Rus- 
sian officials or Russian private citizens. There 
is no question that Mr Ermolenko wanted to 
go home. He did express apparently to a 
couple of Australians the view that he would 
like to remain in Australia. A day later, no 
longer, he changed his mind and he kept 
resolutely for several days to his wish to go 
home. In those circumstances it would have 
been a gross infringement of his rights to 
detain him. No man should be detained 
against his will. 


Q.: I apologise if you have already been asked 
and answered this question—I couldn’t come 
on time. Iran has made some rather sweeping 
suggestions about the Indian Ocean and asked 
for Australia’s co-operation, what is your 
reaction... ? 

Prime Minister: I'm not sure what proposals 
or reports you have in mind. The Shah of 
Iran spent eight days in Australia. He left last 
Friday. There were wide-ranging discussions 
between him and his Ministers and me and 
mine. We welcome the interest that the Shah 
has shown in the countries to the east of Iran 
and the countries around the Indian Ocean 
including our own which is diagonally across 
it from his country. We believe that this 
interest by Iran, which has become a very 
considerable nation under the present Shah, 
will be beneficial for many other countries 
around the Indian Ocean. 


Q.: Have you mentioned in particular the 
American potential base in Diego Garcia and 
what is your view on that possibility of a 
base there? Do you oppose it, are you in 
favour of it, or do you have no opinion on it? 


Prime Minister: {1 know of no country around 
the Indian Ocean which has welcomed it. 


Q.: Just across the street facing this building 
there was a very large demonstration the other 
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day. The leaflet that was distributed I have 
here which refers to your recognition of the 
incorporation of the Baltic States, Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania into the Soviet Union. It 
goes on to say that the elected representatives, 
the Senate, in your country has denounced that 
decision. Do you care to comment on (a) 


your reaction and (b) the Senate’s reaction 
to it? 


Prime Minister: You said a very large demon- 
stration. I was told there was going to be one 
but I had to look very hard yesterday to see 
anyone, Perhaps I should point out that in 
Australia the Senate doesn’t have the status 
that it has, for instance, in the United States. 
In Australia we have a system inherited from 
Great Britain—the Parliament of Westminster. 
Accordingly the Government is composed of 
that party or those parties which have a 
majority in the House of Representatives, 
which we call ours, just as the British Govern- 
ment is composed of that party or parties 
with a majority in the House of Commons. 
Foreign policy is determined in Australia, as 
in Britain or Canada or New Zealand or 
India—other countries which have the British 
Parliamentary system—by the Governments. 
It is not determined by the Parliament, still 
less by the Senate, in our case, the House of 
Lords in Britain’s case. Accordingly, the 
Government determines matters of foreign 
policy and the Government in Australia—the 
Australian Labor Party—which has a majority 
in the House of Representatives. Now what 
my Government has done is to recognise the 
de jure, the incorporation of the Republics of 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania in the Soviet 
Union. The historical fact is that these three 
countries have been, except for the years 
between the First and Second World Wars, 
parts of Russia. Lithuania has, except for 
those years between the two wars, been part 
of Russia since Catherine the Great. Estonia 
and Latvia have, except those years between 
the two world wars, been parts of Russia since 
Peter the Great. And, before that, they were 
parts of Sweden since the days of Gustavus 
Adolphus. Now I know that in Australia, to 
a certain extent, as in North America, both 
the U.S. and Canada, that there are migrants 
from those countries who pursue the pro- 
position that they should be separate indepen- 
dent states. They won't become separate in- 
dependent states unless there is a world war 
which the Soviet Union lost. Now there are 


two particular points I would like to make 
about this. It produces unnecessary tensions 
in Australia, maybe also in the United States 
or in Canada, for people to pursue this mirage 
of a separate statehood—independent sovereign 
statehood—for Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 
Some people pursue the same attitude in Aus- 
tralia about Croatia. Now the fact is that in 
the case of Croatia all of us have recognised 
Yugoslavia ever since 1918. None of us have 
ever recognised a separate state of Croatia 
except Hitler’s Germany and Mussolini’s Italy 
in 1941, 42, 43 and 44. Now so much for the 
attitude of people who have settled overseas 
in countries like Australia. It is a divisive 
policy to encourage the belief that there may 
be separate states again. I come to the attitude 
of people in those countries themselves. It 
maybe that some would again like them to be 
independent sovereign states. I bear in mind, 
however, that there was a great deal of 
encouragement by radio, particularly, and 
maybe by pamphlets, stirring up people who 
wanted to have a change of Government in 
East Germany or in Poland or Hungary or in 
Czechoslovakia, and there were a very great 
number of disappointed persons afterwards as 
a result of the riots in Stettin or Warsaw or 
Budapest in the early and middle fifties, or in 
Czechoslovakia in the time of Dubceck in 
1968. It is a deception to believe that countries 
which could not assist East Germany or 
Poland or Hungary or Czechoslovakia in the 
early or middle fifties or in 1968 would lift a 
finger to help in Estonia, Latvia or Lithuania. 
There are also some humanitarian considera- 
tions which led to the recognition de jure of 
the incorporation. Russia is a federal state. As 
long as Australia had diplomatic relations with 
Moscow on the basis of the pre or the inter- 
war boundaries, Australia could only make 
representations on behalf of people living in 
Australia to the Federal Government in Mos- 
cow. It would not make representations on 
what in the U.S. or Australia would be called 
state matters. It couldn’t make representations 
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to the republic governments in Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania about matters which fall within 
their jurisdiction. 


Q.: Australia had been until last year a 
staunch supporter of South Korea on the 
Korean question in the United Nations. Since 
then you have established diplomatic relations 
with North Korea. I wonder what your posi- 
tion would be this year? 


Prime Minister: At the General Assembly a 
year ago there was a consensus to defer con- 
sideration of the Korean question. For the 
first time the Assembly was not forced to a 
vote on this question. The general view 
seemed to be that it would be desirable to 
encourage the two governments in the Korean 
Peninsula to settle their differences and to 
give away the prospect of confrontation. The 
Australian Government applauded this change 
of attitude. It therefore worked very patiently 
but steadily towards the situation where we 
could have diplomatic relations with both 
those governments. Of course, we don’t pre- 
sume to say what our attitude is territorially 
on the claims by the two governments. We 
don’t do that in Germany, we don’t do it in 
Viet-Nam, we don’t do it in Korea, but we 
believe these governments are both securely 
in power. It is therefore desirable for us to 
have diplomatic relations with both of them. 
Australia now has diplomatic relations with 
all the governments between Australia and the 
North Pole—all of them. By diplomatic rela- 
tions we don’t say that we approve the nature 
of any government, we merely say we accept 
its credentials, we believe it proper to have 
official relations with them. We naturally hope 
that the relations between the two governments 
in the Korean Peninsula will become less 
strident than they have often been. 


Q.: Mr Whitlam, can you explain why you 
are going to Nashville? 
Prime Minister: Come along with me and see. 


Mir. Whitlam’s Washington Press Interview 


The following is a transcript of the Prime Min- 
isters interview with correspondents on the 
NBC ‘Meet the Press’ program in Washington, 
DC, on 6 October, 1974: 


The panel comprised Mr Lawrence E. 
Spivak, Moderator; Mr Bernard Gwertzman, 


Chief Diplomatic Correspondent of the New 
York Times; Mr Carl T. S. Rowan, Chicago 
Daily News, Syndicated Columnist and Tele- 
vision Radio Commentator; Mr Henry Bran- 
don, Washington Correspondent of the Lon- 
don Sunday Times; and Mr Robert Goralski, 
of the NBC News. 
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Spivak: Our guest today on ‘Meet the Press’ is 
the Prime Minister of Australia, E. Gough 
Whitlam, who is in this country on a visit. 
Elected in 1972, he is Australia’s first Labor 
Party Prime Minister since 1949. We will have 
the first question now from Mr Robert Goral- 
ski of NBC News. 


Goralski: Mr Prime Minister, no nation has 
been spared the agony of runaway inflation. 
Is there any kind of collective international 
action that can be taken to alleviate the situa- 
tion? 

Prime Minister: None of us have thought one 
up yet. But it is clear that it affects all of us 
and we have to try to work out solutions to- 
gether. 


Goralski: The other day at the United Nations 
you talked to nations of the world, and talked 
about ‘sheer folly’ in terms of possible military 
action. Is that a real possibility in your mind? 
Prime Minister: I don’t think so. I don’t be- 
lieve any head of government would resort to 
it. There have of course been comments that 
it was in contemplation. 


Goralski: Are you basically hopeful that some 
solution can be devised before the world does 
fall apart financially? 


Prime Minister: Yes. 


Goralski: What kind of steps, sir? 

Prime Minister: I believe that we will come to 
a better balance between the needs of the 
developing countries and of the developed 
countries. We won't see the system disrupted 
so suddenly as it has been in recent months; 
but we accept the fact that there will have to 
be changes—that the great disparities between 
nations will have to be reduced. 


Spivak: You have just met Robert Goralski 
of N.B.C. News, The other questioners on our 
Panel today are Bernard Gwertzman of the 
New York Times; Carl T. Rowan of the Chi- 
cago Daily News and Henry Brandon of the 
London Sunday Times. We will continue the 
questions now with Mr Gwertzman. 


Gwertzman: Mr Prime Minister, in your 
speech to the United Nations you talked about 
world events beginning to sour and a sense of 
drift setting in. In your opinion is it more 
necessary now to strengthen security in your 
part of the world, or have tensions been re- 
duced as you said when you took office a 
couple of years ago? 
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Prime Minister: Į don’t think the big problem 
so far as we in Australia are concerned is 
security in our region. What does worry us is 
the proliferation of armaments—and particu- 
larly nuclear armaments. We are worried that 
the high hopes which attended the inaugura- 
tion of the non-proliferation treaty should be 
now so often disappointed. We have done all 
we can. We hope—and this is largely why I 
was at the United Nations—to get more joint 
action; to realise the objectives of that treaty. 


Gwertzman: Dr Kissinger spoke about this 
danger in his speech also. Do you think there 
will be a concerted effort to strengthen the 
safeguards on the spread of nuclear weapons? 


Prime Minister: I can only hope so. 


Gwertzman: One more security matter. In this 
country the United States has been concerned 
about perhaps a break up of SEATO. Do you 
think SEATO is still necessary? 

Prime Minister: 1 think it is still useful. There 
was a useful meeting of all the participants 
last week. And they all seemed to be happy 
with it. It has changed its character. It is no 
longer designed to contain China. It is quite 
useful as a group to discuss problems regularly. 


Rowan: Mr Prime Minister. Shortly after tak- 
ing office you opened diplomatic relations with 
Peking, you pulled Australian troops out of 
Viet-Nam, opened relations with Hanoi, gave 
money to the Viet Cong, opened relations with 
North Korea, Are you trying to make Austra- 
lia neutral or a sort of Sweden of the Pacific? 


Prime Minister: No, but we did want to dis- 
sociate ourselves promptly with the activities 
in which we had participated in Viet-Nam and 
in Cambodia. I don’t agree that we have given 
money to the Viet Cong. We haven't. And we 
have only just established diplomatic relations 
with North Korea. The other matters that 
you mentioned, Mr Rowan were done prompt- 
ly. It was time to do them. 


Rowan: Now recently in debates in your coun- 
try your Foreign Minister Willesee said this: 
‘The policies of the former Government were 
geared to a colonial era in which Australia 
dared take ro action unless either Britain or 
the United States moved first’. Do you share 
Senator Willesee’s view, that the previous 
Government made Australia ‘the laughing 
stock of the world’? 

Prime Minister: Yes, I agree with all that you 
have quoted my Foreign Minister as saying. 
But, I don’t necessarily want to pursue any 


factional or partisan attitudes while I am in 
your country. I think it’s enough to say there 
will be no going back to the attitudes that our 
predecessors pursued. I believe that they 
accept the inevitability and propriety of those 
things which we have initiated. 

Rowan: Mr Prime Minister is it simply a mat- 
ter of your having concluded that some of the 
interests of the United States and Great Britain 
in the Pacific area are now inimical to the in- 
terests of Australia? 

Prime Minister: No, I don’t believe that. But 
we have helped the change in attitudes of the 
United States. The United States doesn’t take 
the same attitude towards matters in the Paci- 
fic that it was taking in the 1960's. America 
has changed. 


Brandon: Mr Prime Minister. Australia, ear- 
lier this year I think, joined the International 
Bauxite Association which will control about 
two-thirds of the world supplies. We have 
heard a lot about oil cartels. I was just won- 
dering whether the Bauxite Association will 
create similar financial difficulties to the in- 
dustrial world? 


Prime Minister: I would think not. We cer- 
tainly have joined the International Bauxite 
Association. The Association very largely 
stems from suggestions I made in North 
America fourteen months ago. But we have 
spelt out in the guidelines for the Association 
the fact that we want to see that the consumers 
of bauxite are assured of regular supplies, on 
fair conditions. 


Brandon: But there was some talk about fair 
prices for the producers and that raises the 
question whether there won’t be some price 
gouging? 

Prime Minister: I know that there has been 
some talk of this—as there has been in respect 
of any commodity agreement whatever, agri- 
cultural or mineral. But Australia, I believe— 
under previous governments as well as under 
my Government—-has a good record for want- 
ing to have commodity agreements. And we 
naturally understand the attitude that the other 
bauxite producing countries have—in that 
their prices for their sole export, in most cases 
bauxite, hasn’t kept pace with the prices they 
have to pay for their necessary imports. There 
ought to be some relation between it. We share 
that view. 


Brandon: Let me come back to the earlier de- 
bate about Australia’s security. I think there 
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are three theories. One is based on the forward 
strategy from which Australia seems to have 
withdrawn; then there ts the fortress Australia 
strategy; and then there are those politicians in 
Australia who say that Australia really doesn’t 
need much of a defence. I was just wondering 
where you stand? 


Prime Minister: Well I wouldn’t be in any of 
the three categories you chose. There is the 
other one that the best arrangements are re- 
gional or collective ones. Some necessarily 
have to be global. We must be worried for in- 
stance if India, or further afield Israel and 
Egypt, acquire a nuclear weapons capacity. 
That concerns us, It concerns everyone in the 
world. But also in our own particular neigh- 
bourhood it is necessary that there should be 
a lack of tensions. We ought to play our part 
in reducing them and eliminating them. And 
we are doing that. We aren’t waiting for initia- 
tives by Britain or the United States. We are 
establishing good relations with our neigh- 
bours, ourselves, directly. 


Spivak: Mr Prime Minister, there are some 
people in this country who are puzzled by your 
16-day visit to the United States and Canada 
at this time when Australia has so many dom- 
estic problems of its own. Is this just a plea- 
sure trip or is there some special reason for 
your trip? 


Prime Minister: The trip is a pleasure. I make 
no bones about that, in America, Canada, or 
at home. But the matters we have mentioned 
such as non-proliferation, or commodities, or 
resources are important to Australia—always 
will be—not least now; and they can be dealt 
with in many cases only on a visit like this. On 
top of my visit to the United Nations, there 
was the fact that I thought it appropriate to 
become acquainted with the new President in 
the United States and to be in touch, as I 
always am when in North America, with the 
Prime Minister of Canada who has just been 
re-elected, as I have. 


Spivak: Mr Prime Minister, we have had re- 
ports in this country that over the past few 
months at least that your position towards the 
United States is not as friendly as Australia’s 
position has been in the past. Can you tell us 
in your own words how you now view our 
present relationship? 


Prime Minister: My attitude towards the 
United States has always been friendly. That 
of my party has been friendly, but as I said 
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in answer to one of the panel earlier, nations 
do change their policies. America has changed 
her policy since the 1960’s, and if we recog- 
nise Peking instead of Taipei, that is not to be 
wondered at. It is not resented by America. If 
we get out of Viet-Nam or Cambodia we are 
doing what America is doing. May I add that 
there are some countries, such as Japan and 
Indonesia notably, with which our policies 
tally very effectively with America’s interests 
too. 


Spivak: Are you saying this then, that although 
for a great many years Australian security de- 
pended on its firm ties with the United States, 
that’s no longer true? 


Prime Minister: No, I think that in the ulti- 
mate circumstances Australia’s security is tied 
with America. In the case of a world war 
there is no question where Australia’s interest 
would lie. 


Goralski: Mr Prime Minister, how has Austra- 
lia benefited from its relations with mainland 
China, with East Germany, North Korea, 
North Viet Nam? 


Prime Minister: If one is to have relations with 
other countries then one has to have relations 
with them on the diplomatic level. Now I 
don’t know how much further you want me to 
go on this. The fact is that the relations which 
my Government has established with these 
other countries which you have mentioned will 
be continued by any Australian Government; 
and to take East Germany, the United States 
has now established diplomatic relations with 
East Germany. I don’t think that if there is a 
change of administration in the United States 
those relations will be severed, as you will 
ultimately, obviously, also establish diplomatic 
relations with the Peoples’ Republic of China. 
You have very meaningful liaison already with 
the Republic and you will also establish diplo- 
matic relations with North Korea as well as 
with South Korea. That is—taking sides in the 
case of these divided countries no longer serves 
any national or world purpose. 

Goralski: 1 think the point I am getting to, 
Mr Prime Minister, that charting a new for- 
eign policy, a more independent foreign policy 
as you have, where do American and Austra- 
lian foreign interests not coincide? 

Prime Minister: Well one could give instances 
in the past. I would believe that America over- 
reacted between Korea and the Paris agree- 
ments to events in East Asia. Now I am very 
happy to see America’s attitude has changed 
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there. We have collaborated in that change. In 
many ways we have made it easier for the 
change to be made. 


Gwertzman: Mr Prime Minister, I would like 
to ask you about a problem which has bother- 
ed some Americans. It was your decision to 
recognise Soviet de jure sovereignty over the 
Baltic States. As you know it caused some 
concern among Americans of those nationali- 
ties as well as in your country. Could you tell 
us how you decided to do this? What was the 
motivation for it? 

Prime Minister: We just wanted to face up to 
the facts. We believed it is a delusion—worse 
it is a deception—to suggest that Estonia, Lat- 
via and Lithuania will again be independent 
sovereign political entities as they were only 
between the two world wars. 


Gwertzman: Do you find any inconsistency 
with this position with your other well known 
position of urging human rights and ending of 
exploitations of other people? 

Prime Minister: There are some cases where 
you can do something about human rights in 
a country with which you have diplomatic re- 
lations, where you can’t with a country which 
you don’t have them with. For instance with 
Chile we have been able to do some things 
with Chile by recognising the new regime, that 
we couldn’t have done if we had not recog- 
nised it. 

Rowan: Mr Prime Minister, I think it is 
known that in the past Australia was thought 
of as European—all her ties to Europe. Are 
you consciously trying to make Australia look 
more Asian? 

Prime Minister: No, we are obviously a Euro- 
pean nation and we, as far ahead as one can 
see, will be a European nation. Nevertheless 
it is clear that geographically and economically 
we must recognise the fact that we are right 
on the opposite side of the world from Europe. 


Rowan: Well, with regard to the racial impli- 
cations there, you got a lot of publicity as the 
man who set out to right the wrongs that had 
been committed against Australia’s Aborigines. 
Reports now come out that you may be caving 
into a white backlash. Is there any validity 
to this? 

Prime Minister: Ym not, nor I believe are any 
of my colleagues. It is very difficult to get 
overall satisfaction with new policies—particu- 
larly where they are policies which are revers- 
ing policies which have been pursued for some 
generations. But the hopeful thing is that the 


Aboriginal people in Australia, under my Gov- 
ernment, now have sufficient confidence to ex- 
press their dissatisfaction. If they are dissatis- 
fied with my Government they will let us 
know, and that is a necessary aspect of any 
self respect or emancipation—that people will 
speak up and act where they think that their 
interests are being harmed. 


Rowan: Might I ask what your policies will be 
with regard to who can migrate to Australia. 
Will the door now be open to coloureds—-to 
blacks? 


Prime Minister: lf coloureds have—blacks have 
—close dependent relatives in Australia they 
can come in pretty well automatically. If they 
have skills—but have no relatives—they can 
also come in, but there is some waiting list. But 
there is no discrimination now, whatever, in 
those who can come in to stay, or to visit, on 
the grounds of race or colour. 


Brandon: There is a strong group on the left 
of you, Mr Prime Minister, in the Cabinet— 
and I gather in the Party Caucus—that some- 
times is very difficult for you to control, and 
I was wondering whether there is a danger that 
they might oust you? 

Prime Minister: They would be cutting their 
own throats. 


Brandon: Why would they be cutting their 
own throats? 


Prime Minister: Well I—you come from Eng- 
land don’t you? 


Brandon: Yes. 


Prime Minister: Well you know perfectly well 
that this is the stock-in-trade of any criticism 
of any Labor Government—that it is faction 
ridden, that the right and the left are at arm’s 
length and the Leader is about to topple; well 
it doesn’t apply. 


Brandon: You have been quoted I think off 
and on that you have certain policies that you 
would like to pursue but have difficulty in 
getting through your Cabinet or the party 
machine. 


Prime Minister: I get through whatever I set 
my heart on, and all the matters that have 
been mentioned to me in your questions today 
have produced no resistance or resentment 
whatever. 


Spivak: Mr Prime Minister, you have been 
critical of United States plans to strengthen 
naval facilities in the Indian Ocean island of 
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Diego Garcia. Do you think it is unnecessary 
for the United States to do that in order to 
meet increased naval pressure in that area? 


Prime Minister: As I said when I was asked 
at a press conference at the United Nations 
only three days ago, there is no nation around 
the Indian Ocean which welcomes the build-up 
on this uninhabited British group of islands. 


Spivak: Would you like to see the United 
States withdraw entirely from the Indian Ocean 
regardless of what the Russians do? 


Prime Minister: No, certainly not. Russia and 
America are the world’s great naval powers— 
they can sail wherever they choose—that’s 
clear. But we don’t want a proliferation of 
armaments in the Indian Ocean which up till 
now has been freest of all the world’s oceans, 
of this American-Soviet confrontation. 


Goralski: Mr Prime Minister. The United 
States and Australia have a similar petroleum 
problem, I believe we have both produced 
about 70 per cent of our petroleum require- 
ments and import about 30 per cent. Do you 
feel that you can go along with an indepen- 
dent foreign policy, without being pro-Arab, 
to ensure the 30 per cent flow of oil from the 
Arab States? 


Prime Minister: I don’t stress independent 
foreign policy so much as inter-dependent 
foreign policy. Now as far as we are concern- 
ed, we aren’t strong in oil but we are strong 
in other energy sources, such as coal and 
uranium and natural gas, and we are very 
anxious to see that energy sources in the world 
are not disrupted. But at the same time we 
want to see that other countries which have 
energy sources, like Australia, get a fair price 
for them. 


Gwertzman: Mr Prime Minister, you said your 
Government depends on the United States in 
case of a big war. Do you intend to permit the 
United States to retain its intelligence gather- 
ing and communications facilities in Austra- 
lia? 

Prime Minister: My Government knows what 
the United States is doing in Australia, and we 
know that nothing the United States does in 
Australia will be done except with our full 
knowledge and our full concurrence. 


Rowan: Do you share the view of some of 
your countrymen that Australia’s economic 
future depends more on Japan than any other 
single country? 
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Prime Minister: More than any single country, 
yes. That would be true. 


Rowan: In that case do you intend to give 
Japan long-term access to Australia’s minerals 
and other resources? 

Prime Minister: Oh, we are doing that. We 
don’t want to see that Japan is driven to des- 
peration again as she was in 1940. We want to 
see that she has dependable access to markets 
and resources. We are playing our part in that. 


Brandon: You have imposed a ban on uranium 
exports. I wondered what the reason for it is? 
Prime Minister: Well, there are two things 
that we want to achieve and one is that we 
want to see that there is a proper return for 
these exports. Secondly we want to see, if we 
can, that we have some say in the processing 
of this mineral, of which we possess about 
one-fifth of the known reserves. But there 
have been some legislative difficulties in Aus- 
tralia which have delayed the solution of this 
matter. 


Spivak: Mr Prime Minister, it has been re- 
ported in this country that you are steadily 
severing the cord between Australia and Bri- 
tain. Is that true? 


Prime Minister: No, not at all. Australia 
would have closer sentimental or personal ties 
with Britain than with any country, including 
the United States. 


Spivak: Why does Australia remain in the Bri- 
tish Commonwealth at all? Why dont you 
become an independent republic? 


Prime Minister: Being in the Commonwealth 
is not inconsistent with independence. We are 
completely independent, but like the three 
dozen members of the Commonwealth, we 
see advantage in belonging to a body which 
is very diverse racially, economically, politic- 
ally, but where there is such complete freedom 
in exchanging views. There is no one who 
wants to get out of the Commonwealth. 


Goralski: I was going to ask you very briefly 
Mr Prime Minister—~you were very critical 
of Mr Nixon when he was President, particu- 
larly aspects of foreign policy. What is your 
view now of Mr Ford's administration? 


Prime Minister: I criticised—privately—some 


of the things that Mr Nixon was doing at the 
time that we came into office—Hanoi, Hai- 
phong and so on. But I met Mr Ford for the 
first time. He is a good man. He will get on 
well. 


The SEATO Council Meeting 


The nineteenth meeting of the SEATO Coun- 
cil, the annual meeting of SEATO members 
at Ministerial level, was held in New York on 
3 October. Senator Willesee led the Australian 
delegation. All the other delegations were 
represented at Ministerial level, except the 
United Kingdom which, because of the British 
elections, was represented by a senior official. 
The meeting was the first to take place since 
the implementation of the changes in SEATO’s 
structure and direction decided upon at the 
Eighteenth Council Meeting in September 
1973. The decisions of that meeting resulted 
in a considerable reduction in SEATO’s mili- 
tary activities, the shelving of military plans, 
the closing of the Military Planning Office, 
and the integration of civil and military func- 
tions with a consequent reduction in SEATO 
personnel. SEATO lost its Cold War charac- 
ter, and it was decided that its emphasis should 
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instead be placed on questions of the security 
and development of the regional members. 
At the meeting on 3 October there was general 
satisfaction at the manner in which SEATO 
had adapted to its new structure and orienta- 
tion. There was no suggestion that SEATO’s 
former military emphasis should be resur- 
rected. 

Discussion at the meeting concentrated on the 
exchange of views on developments in the 
SEATO region. There was reference to the 
benefits flowing from regional co-operation 
arrangements, and all delegations warmly 
welcomed the progress achieved by ASEAN. 
Delegations noted the extent to which detente 
had eased the security problems of the 
region. 

The 1975 SEATO Council Meeting is planned 
again for New York at the time of the UN 
General Assembly. 
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The Treasurer Addresses 


The International 
Monetary Fund 


The Treasurer, Mr Frank Crean, 
visited the United States from 28 
September to 8 October to attend 
the annual meeting in Washington 
of the International Monetary 
Fund and World Bank. While in 
the US Mr Crean made a second 
major speech to the Far East- 
American Council in New York on 
7 October and had talks with 
officials of the US Government 
and banking and financial circles. 
The Treasurer returned to 
Australia by way of London where 
he met Ministers and officials of 
the British Government, bankers 
and trade union officials. Here are 
the texts of his two major speeches 
in the United States, the first to 
the IMF and World Bank meeting 


on 2 October: 


I welcome the fact that Papua New Guinea 
has applied for membership of the Fund and 
Bank. I am also pleased that Western Samoa 
and Barbados have now joined the Bank. 


The economic problems facing the Finance 
Ministers at this Twenty-Ninth Annual Meeting 
are of a size and complexity unprecedented in 
the history of the Fund and the Bank. What 
is to be done about these problems? I venture 
to say that no one really believes he has the 
answers. But there are two general principles 
which I believe we should observe in the 
period ahead. One is that we should have re- 
gard to the effect on others of whatever courses 
of action we may decide to pursue individually 
ourselves. The other is that we must keep one 
another informed as to what we are doing and, 
insofar as it is practical, as to what we are pro- 
posing to do. The inter-relationship of the 
world’s economies was never more evident 
than it is today. 


Interim Committee 


One outcome of the discussions on reform 
of the international monetary system has 
proved to be extremely timely. I refer to the 
resolution for the establishment of the Interim 
Committee. 


It is timely for a number of reasons. We will 
be going through a period when the economic 
situation will be changing rapidly. In all proba- 
bility it will be a situation which will not be 
covered by the principles and practices of the 
International Monetary Fund as they exist at 
the moment. We will be facing situations which 
will call for quick and decisive action in our 
respective countries at the political level. For 
all these reasons regular international consulta- 
tions at the Ministerial level would probably 
have been desirable even if the Interim Com- 
mittee Proposal had not come out of the 
monetary reform discussions, 
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I have noted, of course, that a smaller group 
of Ministers (the G.5 as it has come to be 
called) has begun to meet together at frequent 
intervals. The contribution which such a group 
can make in present circumstances is clear 
enough. But the Interim Committee will con- 
stitute a wider forum and this will be par- 
ticularly helpful to those Ministers who do 
not come within the G.5, but who nevertheless 
have a responsible role to play in the inter- 
national monetary system. 


Inflation and Recession 


Of the major issues confronting us, none is 
more important than the growing evidence that 
inflation is proceeding apace, while general re- 
cession is becoming more and more of a threat. 
Individual countries will take different views as 
to which of these economic problems deserves 
our first attention. We must somehow devise 
practical policies which will at the one time 
deal with both. My Government has made it 
quite clear that it will not use unemployment 
as a trade-off in the fight against inflation. 
Australia’s demand management policies must 
start from a base which provides for main- 
tenance of growth and employment oppor- 
tunities. It was in accordance with the policy 
that I recently brought down a Budget which 
provided for an expansion of expenditure in 
the public sector to take up a slack emerging 
in the private sector. Meanwhile, of course, the 
Government is pursuing a policy of attacking 
the upward spiral in prices and wages through 
more direct means. To the extent that Aus- 
tralia maintains domestic activity while fighting 
inflation, we will avoid adding to world-wide 
recessionary tendencies. 


Disequilibrium 

Another major issue which confronts us is 
that of balance of payments disequilibrium. 
The figures here are so well known I will not 
repeat them. However I do wish to pick up a 
point made by Mr Witteveen. He said, and I 
quote: ‘What is perhaps so well understood is 
that oil importing countries, while having to 
accept a huge current account deficit as a group, 
should continuously press ahead with appro- 
priate adjustments on current and capital 
accounts, in relation to each other.’ There are 
many reasons for accepting this view which is, 
of course, in no way in contradiction to the 
terms of the Rome communique. 
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First, the balances of payments of some 
countries are in disequilibrium quite apart 
from the effects of the rapid rise in oil prices. 
There is no reason why adjustment to the non- 
oil deficits should be deferred. 


Secondly, some countries have been much 
more heavily hit by the increase in oil prices 
than others, Irrespective of the proportions 
which this relative increase in oil prices may 
prove to be in the longer term, it would make 
sense for such countries to begin to accept 
that they will have to improve their trading 
balance with other oil-importing countries. As 
a consequence they will have to accept the 
worsened terms of trade which that involves. 


Thirdly, there is the fact that all oil- 
importing countries will have to accept sooner 
or later that they cannot finance the higher 
cost of oil imports indefinitely by borrowing 
abroad. So it may be as well to start on the 
process of domestic adjustment in the recogni- 
tion that oil is now a dearer commodity and 
that production patterns and consumption pat- 
terns may have to change accordingly in the 
medium if not the short term. 


The exchange rate adjustment measures we 
have taken recently had more to do with the 
first than the third of the above considerations. 
Our reserves were running down at a rate that 
could not be sustained. This run-down of 
reserves, however, was largely attributable to 
the fact that an across-the-board reduction in 
tariffs and successive appreciations of the Aus- 
tralian dollar helped to turn a significant 
balance of payments surplus into an equally 
significant deficit. Oil prices did not play a 
major part in this turn-around. Australia’s 
recent 12 per cent devaluation therefore is 
fully within the spirit of the Rome com- 
munique. 


Recycling 


For those countries hardest hit by higher 
oil prices, whatever the level they may finally 
settle at, adjustment of production, consump- 
tion and trading patterns will take time. In the 
interim, recycling will be an important policy 
issue, 

Developed countries as a group will prob- 
ably obtain all the capital they require as a 
result of the normal functioning of the capital 
markets. It is less likely, however, that the 
private markets will distribute this capital 


between individual developed countries in 
accordance with the need to finance oil deficits. 
It is even less likely that the private markets 
will, in the normal course of events, be able 
to make capital available on appropriate terms, 
including appropriate maturity dates. So re- 
cycling arrangements of the kind Mr Witteveen 
has in mind may very well be necessary. 


Many of the developing countries are in a 
different category. The fund’s special facility 
is providing a helpful means of channelling 
capital to them at rates below commercial 
rates, However, it is clear that some developing 
countries cannot afford to pay even 7 per cent 
to finance oil imports. 

It is one thing to make facilities available to 
developing countries for financing oil deficits. 
It is another thing for developing countries to 
produce the additional real resources required 
to service such financial transfers. 


Aid to Developing Nations 


Mr McNamara has made the point that it 
is the developing countries that have been 
hardest hit in relative terms by the increase in 
oil prices. Although most of the developed 
countries have themselves been seriously affec- 
ted by increased oil prices, it nevertheless re- 
mains true that the case for aid from developed 
to developing countries is probably stronger 
now than it ever was. In fact, of course, the 
aid effort of developed countries as a group 
has fallen away in real terms. Efforts should 
be made to reverse this trend. Equally, the 
aid efforts of the oil exporting countries will 
be particularly important in the period ahead. 


My own Government is determined to in- 
crease its aid efforts even though price inflation 
is running ahead strongly and reserves have 
been declining rapidly. In the Budget presented 
to Parliament two weeks ago provision was 
made to increase expenditure on economic aid 
abroad in 1974-75 by 31 per cent. This will 
bring the aid vote up to about $US450 million. 
Included in the total is a special additional 
contribution of about $US50 million for grant 
aid to those countries most severely affected by 
the increase in oil prices and related develop- 
ments. It is expected that Australia’s official 
development assistance will be in the region 
of 0.6 per cent of G.N.P. this year. 


But as well as ensuring more adequate 
financial flows we must think seriously about a 
number of factors influencing development 
which go beyond the provision of finance. Are 
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we doing all we can to ensure the transfer of 
appropriate technology to developing countries? 
Are we doing all we can to assure access in 
our markets on fair terms for the commodities 
and raw materials exported by developing 
countries? Are we tailoring aid projects in 
developing countries to the type of resources 
available in those countries? Are we providing 
adequate and appropriate technical assistance 
to developing countries? In the final analysis it 
is man and not money that is the engine of 
development. 


The questions which could be raised are 
many. I believe that the Joint Ministerial 
Development Committee, like the Interim 
Committee, is another timely product of the 
discussion on monetary reform, and I warmly 
support the draft resolution on this matter. The 
Joint Committee should present an oppor- 
tunity of putting consideration of the develop- 
ment issue on a new plane. 


The problems of development go far beyond 
the question of financial flows. Financial flows 
are a first and essential consideration. But in 
the end what we are striving after is not just 
material progress but much more importantly 
the enrichment of the life of the human race, 


The Role of ‘Multi-nationals’ 


The following is the text of Mr Crean’s address 
to the Far East-American Council in New York 
on 7 October: 


Mr Chairman: 


I am delighted to have this opportunity of 
speaking to the Council and in so doing, con- 
tinuing a tradition of appearances by Aus- 
tralian Treasurers which goes back, I under- 
stand, for a considerable number of years (and 
a considerable number of Treasurers). 


The role of ‘multi-national’ corporations in 
future Asian-American economic relations, 
which is the theme of your discussions this 
year, is one to which my Government attaches 
a great deal of importance. 

It is of direct importance to Australia be- 
cause, as you will know, we have traditionally 
been a net capital importer on a very large 
scale. For a time, our reliance on overseas 
capital inflow has been substantially dimini- 
shed. But, as I see it, Australia can again be 
a significant net importer of capital in the 
years ahead. We will need capital, but we will 
wish to receive it on fair and equitable terms 
which give proper recognition to our own 
national aspirations. 
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The subject matter of your discussion is also 
important to us in an indirect sense because my 
Government is particularly concerned about 
the future economic and political development 
of countries in the Asian region. Among our 
neighbours are some of the poorest countries 
in the world and also some countries which 
are richly endowed with natural resources. We 
are anxious to see our Asian neighbours make 
quick progress in achieving faster rates of 
growth and acceptable standards of living. 


Official aid will have an important part to 
play in facilitating these developments. My 
own Government recently announced a 31 per 
cent increase in our aid vote and we hope to 
achieve a 0.6 per cent of GNP official aid con- 
tribution this year. However, the aid effort of 
donor countries as a whole is diminishing in 
real terms. The scope for further official 
borrowing overseas by developing countries 
with heavy debt obligations is limited. In these 
circumstances, there may well be a resurgence 
of interest in the contribution which can be 
made by private direct investment provided 
this is available on acceptable terms. It still 
remains a notable attribute of private invest- 
ment that it is up to the enterprise concerned 
to provide the financial wherewithal for the 
servicing of the original investment. If profits 
are made, both the country and the company 
can share in them. If the profit is not made the 
risk rests with the investor. 


In the present troubled times, that is a not 
inconsiderable advantage. 


Multi-national Corporations 


Of course, one of the difficulties about your 
theme is that a good deal is often said about 
‘Multi-nationals’ by people who are not always 
clear as to precisely what they mean by the 
term. 


It does seem to me that the benefits and 
disadvantages of the operations of the large 
international companies are little different in 
kind (though the fact of their operations may 
be different in practice) from those of smaller 
companies operating in more than one country. 
So I am inclined to the view that a fairly 
broad definition of multi-nationals is appro- 
priate for our purposes and indeed that multi- 
nationals can consequently be subsumed to 
some extent within the general subject of 
foreign direct investment. 


It is also worth bearing in mind that most 
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countries at present do not have specific 
policies directed at ‘multi-nationals’ as such. 


There has been a good deal of international 
discussion of ‘multi-nationals’ in recent years. 
Australia has participated in these discussions. 
In particular, debates have been carried on in 
the OECD and ECOSOC and in the UN 
General Assembly. 


In these international debates Australia has 
supported the proposal that there should be a 
generally agreed code of conduct which the 
‘multi-nationals’ should agree to abide by. A 
good deal more work needs to be done on that 
subject. ECOSOC has approved in principle 
the establishment of some kind of permanent 
machinery, including a ‘research and informa- 
tion centre’ to assist in that work. 

In the end, however, the main responsibility 
for regulating the operation of the ‘multi- 
nationals’ will probably continue to rest with 
national governments. 


My Government, for its part, has been 
active in tackling the problems resulting from 
overseas investment in Australia. The measures 
which it has taken have been directed at 
foreign investment generally. The ‘multi- 
nationals’, however defined, will be caught up 
in the Australian net of controlling and re- 
viewing authorities. 


Some Issues 


What are the issues which countries should 
have in mind when considering the operations 
of the investment proposals of ‘multi- 
nationals’? 

There can be no doubt that the word itself 
has emotional overtones. The word ‘multi- 
national’ conveys the image of a financial 
octopus with far-flung tentacles bleeding white 
any unsuspecting host countries. And there 
can be no doubt that the very large ‘multi- 
national’ company is often of such a size and 
has such a spread of operations that it has a 
large degree of flexibility in its operations 
across national frontiers and can even, in some 
circumstances, intervene in and unduly in- 
fluence the operations of a national economy. 
Certainly, examples could be given of ‘multi- 
nationals’ which have behaved in a thoroughly 
unacceptable manner. As against that, how- 
ever, one could equally give examples of 
‘multi-nationals’ whose operations have been 
benign and beneficial to the host country. 

It is this possibility of ‘multi-nationais’ 
operating either for good or for bad in the 


host country which makes the subject worth 
discussing and which makes some understand- 
ing with ‘multi-nationals’ as to their future 
behaviour worth achieving. If such a discussion 
is to be effectively carried out, however, one 
needs to put any pre-conceived notions and 
prejudices aside. 

The first issue to be considered is whether 
an overseas investment proposal is likely to 
result in net economic benefit to the host 
country. This assessment will not be an easy 
matter. 


A basic consideration must still be ‘that 
capital inflow from overseas adds to the 
quantity of goods and services available for 
investment and consumption within the host 
country and imported technology permits the 
establishment of industries which would not 
otherwise have been established. In brief, 
capital inflow permits a rate of growth and an 
increase in productivity which could not be 
achieved by domestic saving and investment 
alone. That always has been and always will be 
the basic argument for direct investment be- 
tween countries, 

These days, however, that simple justifica- 
tion is not enough. More detailed questions are 
asked about the implications of investment 
proposals, for example:— 


(a) Will the host country receive a fair 
share of the profits of the enterprise 
(through taxation, royalties and so on)? 
Will the enterprise raise the level of 
processing and manufacturing in the 
host country? 
Will the investment bring with it techni- 
cal knowledge and managerial skill not 
available within the host country? 
Will the investment add to gross 
national product and provide additional 
employment opportunities? 
Will the investment bring with it the 
advantages of competition or will it be 
dependent on a high level of protection? 
({) Will the investment improve access to 
world markets and sources of supply? 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


Quite apart from economic questions such 
as those outlined above, however, the investiga- 
tion of investment proposals these days goes 
much further. A group of issues which are 
non-economic, or perhaps politico-economic, 
are being raised much more frequently, for 
example :— 


(a) Is the proposed investment to take place 
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in an industry which, for whatever 
reason, the host country would prefer 
to isolate from foreign influence (e.g. 
uranium)? 

Is there adequate provision for local 
participation in the ownership of the 
enterprise? 

How much of the control of the enter- 
prise will reside at home and how much 
abroad? 

Is the investment proposal compatible 
with national objectives in terms of 
conservation of resources and protec- 
tion of the environment? 


All of these questions add up to one broad 
question——will the operations of the ‘multi- 
national’ corporation add to the overall welfare 
of the host country in the broadest possible 
sense? 

It is the pursuit of questions, economic and 
non-economic, such as those listed above which 
will establish the basis for a more mutually 
beneficial relationship between the recipients of 
foreign investment and the foreign investors, 
and between host countries and ‘multi- 
national’ corporations. It will be some time 
before generally accepted principles can be 
established in all countries, but my own Govern- 
ment has been pressing ahead on a broad front 
in the attempt to lay down a clear basis for the 
Operation of overseas companies in Australia. 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


The Australian Attitude 


The general principles on which the Govern- 
ment’s policy is based were set out in a state- 
ment by the Prime Minister in Parliament on 
7 November 1973 as follows:— 


‘There is no general prohibition of foreign 
investment in Australia. We believe that over- 
seas capital must continue to play a significant 
role, in partnership with Australian capital in 
our future economic growth. The policy of my 
Government is to adopt a more selective 
approach towards foreign investment in Aus- 
tralia than hitherto. No longer is there a 
wholly uncritical approach to foreign invest- 
ment. 


‘We intend to ensure that foreign capital in- 
flows are associated with productive investment 
which adds to Australia’s real resources and 
brings us benefit. 


‘My Government has the firm policy objec- 
tive of promoting Australian control of Aus- 
tralian resources and industries. We also want 
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to achieve the highest possible level of Aus- 
tralian ownership of our resources and in- 
dustries. 

“This policy is being applied in a pragmatic 
way and all cases will be considered on their 
merits. 

‘We aim to make our judgements taking into 
account the full circumstances of each new 
project or proposal including such factors as 
size and location of the proposed project, the 
use being made of advanced technology, mar- 
keting arrangements, environmental aspects, 
labour relations and Aboriginal interests. In 
pursuing our objectives we shall be flexible and 
guided by the practical needs of the particular 
case.’ 


Policy on Specific Sectors 
(1) Banking 

It has been longstanding policy not to grant 
overseas interests authority to carry on bank- 
ing business in Australia. 
(2) Broadcasting 

Overseas investment in broadcasting and 
television is limited by the Broadcasting and 
Television Act which provides that not less 
than 80 per cent of the issued capital of a 
company holding a licence must be beneficially 
owned by Australian residents and no over- 
seas Shareholder shall have more than 15 per 
cent of the issued capital. 


(3) Aviation 

The Air Navigation regulations limit the 
issue of licences to British subjects resident in 
Australia or to companies controlled by them. 
(4) Financial Corporations (other than banks) 

The Government has indicated that it does 
not generally favour the establishment in Aus- 
tralia by overseas interests of new financial 
corporations and insurance companies. 


(5) Minerals. Including Energy Minerals 

In regard to most minerals, the attitude of 
the Government to foreign equity participa- 
tion is flexible and policies will be guided by 
the practical needs of particular cases. 

However, the Government has an objective 
of full Australian ownership in developing 
projects involving uranium. It also regards full 
Australian ownership as a desirable objective 
in the case of oil, natural gas and black coal. 


(6) Manufocturing 
The Government’s approach to overseas in- 
vestment in manufacturing is a pragmatic one. 
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Each case is considered on its merits and in 
the light of the Government’s general objec- 
tives in the overseas investment field. 


(7) Real Estate 


Overseas interests are requested not to enter 
into significant commitments for real estate 
purchases in Australia for the time being. 


Administration 


(1) Committee on Foreign Take-overs 


The existing scheme provides for the exam- 
ination of foreign take-overs of Australian 
businesses effected by means of acquisitions of 
shares or assets and for the prohibition of 
such take-overs found to be against the national 
interest on the basis of publicly announced 
criteria. 


The main criterion used in reaching a deci- 
sion on a foreign take-over application is 
whether it would lead to sufficient net economic 
benefits to justify the increase in foreign con- 
trol of the industry concerned. 


As at 31 July 1974, a total of 507 proposals 
had been notified. Fifty-five per cent of notifi- 
cations were found on examination, not to 
involve foreign take-overs. About 16 per cent 
of notifications were either prohibited or with- 
drawn as a consequence of detailed investiga- 
tion. 


(2) Foreign Investment Committee 


A new inter-departmental committee was 
established on 12 June 1974 to examine and 
provide advice on foreign investment proposals 
which come under notice through the exchange 
control mechanism and do not include the 
take-over of Australian businesses. 


Institutions to Foster Australian Ownership 


(1) Australian Industry Development 
Corporation 


This Corporation is an independent enter- 
prise and not subject to direction by the Gov- 
ernment as to its day-to-day operations. The 
Corporation’s central objective is to promote 
industrial development in Australia but it pro- 
vides finance only for predominantly Aus- 
tralian-owned firms engaged in viable new 
development or expansion in the manufactur- 
ing processing and mining industries. 


(2) Petroleum and Minerals Authority 

This was established on 7 August 1974. The 
authority formally commenced operations on 
14 August 1974. 

In introducing the Bill to the joint sitting of 
the Australian Parliament, the Minister for 
Minerals and Energy (Mr Connor) said that 
the functions of the Petroleum and Minerals 
Authority will be to explore for, and develop, 
Australia’s petroleum and minerals resources, 
and to assist in implementing the Govern- 
ment’s policy of promoting Australian owner- 
ship and control of the nation’s natural re- 
sources and resource industries. 


The Australian Government’s policy towards 
foreign investment has many facets but the 
aim is to establish a framework which will pro- 
vide for foreign investment being of net 
benefit to the nation after consideration of a 
wide range of economic, social and other 
objectives. The achievement of one of these 
objectives is not always fully compatible with 
the achievement of other objectives. A policy 
of maximising domestic ownership and control 
of Australian resources and industries could 
significantly reduce the amount of productive 
capital investment in the economy. That, in 
turn, could prove incompatible with other 
Government objectives, such as the mainten- 
ance of a high rate of economic growth. 


The Australian Trade 


Australia’s biggest overseas trade exhibition 
was Officially opened on 11 October in Peking 
by the Vice-Premier of the People’s Republic 
of China, Mr Li Hsien Nien, in the presence 
of Australia’s Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister for Overseas Trade, Dr J. F. Cairns. 
More than 100 Australian companies exhibited 
products worth over $2,000,000 at the exhibi- 
tion, which was the first ever held by Australia 
in the People’s Republic. 

The companies are from a wide variety of 
industries, including the agriculture, pastoral, 
mining, transport and communications sectors. 
Included as part of the exhibition was the 
staging of 64 technical discussions and 15 
industry seminars involving Australian scien- 
tists, academics and technical specialists from 
the firms taking part. Some 350 Australian 
businessmen went to Peking to man the stands 
and lead the discussions and seminar. 
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There is no perfect solution to these poten- 
tial dilemmas. In the end it involves a weighing 
of the various considerations and the making 
of a political judgement. 


I would not pretend that Australia has yet 
developed the foreign investment policies best 
suited to our overall requirements. Such policies 
take time to develop. But we are continually 
refining our thinking on this matter in the 
light of our growth experience and in the light 
of changing circumstances. 


For these reasons it is not possible to specify 
too precisely firm guidelines and rules about 
foreign investment in Australia. We have taken 
the view that the setting of such guidelines or 
rules before we have acquired sufficient ex- 
perience could lead to rigid policies that might 
not be in our best interests. 


However, I do wish to emphasise that the 
Government’s policy towards foreign invest- 
ment in Australia, while more selective than 
in the past, is flexible and pragmatic. It is 
designed to permit, and encourage, arrange- 
ments mutually acceptable and beneficial to 
both Australian and foreign interests. No 
genuine proposal for development of Aus- 
tralian resources with a high level of Australian 
ownership and control and consistent with 
Government policy will be rejected. 


Fair Opens in Peking 


Speaking at the opening ceremony, Dr Cairns, 
said he hoped the exhibition would contribute 
to the further development of trade. Referring 
to the bilateral trade agreement between Aus- 
tralia and China signed in July, 1973, Dr 
Cairns noted that long term agreements had 
already been signed which provided for Aus- 
tralia to supply wheat, pig iron, iron ore and 
nickel to China. Negotiations were continuing 
on a longer term sugar agreement. 
These agreements had been instrumental in 
greatly increasing the volume of trade between 
the two countries, Dr Cairns said. ‘In the last 
financial year before normalisation of rela- 
tions—that is to say in 1971-72—-Australian 
exports to China totalled $37,000,000, while 
Chinese exports to Australia were worth 
$41,000,000, a total of $78,000,000. 

‘In 1973-74—the first full financial year 
since normalisation—Australian exports to 
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China were over $160,000,000 including 
wheat, wool, pig iron, iron and steel, iron ore 
and tallow, while Chinese exports to Australia 
were over $70,000,000, including textiles and 
clothing, chemicals, footwear and glassware. 

‘The total trade figure of over $230,000,000 
was an increase of more than 300 per cent 
over 1971-72. We are particularly pleased to 
see that growth has been a two-way affair.’ 

In his reply, the Chinese Minister for 
Foreign Trade, Mr Li Chiang, spoke of the 
desire of the Chinese people to develop trade 
and economic relations with other countries 
on the principles of equality and mutual 
benefit and of supplying each other’s needs. 


‘We believe that there are good prospects 

for the growth of trade between our two 
countries, Mr Li Chiang said. 
On his return from China Dr Cairns opened 
an economic and trade exhibition of the 
People’s Republic of China held in Sydney 
from 18 October to 27 October. The main 
items on display were agricultural products, 
heavy and light industrial products, textiles, 
arts and handicrafts. 





(Above) A 
Peking from 11 
covered almost every aspect of Australian industrial and 
cultural activity, one of the most popular displays with 
Chinese visitors was the sheep pens and shearing demon- 
strations (top left). 


Exhibition held in 
Although the exhibits 


view of the Australian 
to 23 October. 


Australia's 1974-75 Budget 


The Treasurer, Mr F. Crean, said the 
Government’s overriding objective in framing 
the 1974-75 Budget was to get on with its 
various initiatives in the fields of education, 
health, social welfare and urban improvement. 
Announcing the Budget in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on 17 September, he said the 
relatively subdued conditions in prospect in 
the private sector provided the first real oppor- 
tunity the Government had had to transfer 
resources to the public sector and it was 
against this background that the Government 
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had budgeted for a substantial increase in 
expenditure on major programs. 

Referring to ‘powerful cost pressures’, Mr 
Crean said that the Government was con- 
vinced that the best course was to attack the 
cost-price spiral directly. The Government was 
pursuing this course in discussions with State 
Governments, unions and employers. 

The conventional response to inflation had 
relied almost entirely on the creation of mass 
unemployment. The Government was not pre- 
pared deliberately to create a level of four or 





five per cent, or perhaps even higher un- 
employment. 

Total Budget outlays in 1974-75 are esti- 
mated at $16,274-million, an increase over 
actual outlays in 1973-74 of $3,980-million or 
32.4 per cent. Budget receipts are estimated to 
rise by $3,702-million, or 30.8 per cent to 
$15,704-million. The overall deficit will be 
$570,000,000. However, it is estimated there 
will be a domestic surplus of $23,000,000. In 


1973-74 there was an overall deficit of 
$293,000,000 and a domestic surplus of 
$211,000,000. 


Main expenditure provisions are: 

Defence—$1,499-million (up $165,000,000, 
12.3 per cent). 

Education—$ | ,535-million (up $675 ,000,000, 
78.4 per cent). 

Health—$1,232-million ($284,000,000, 30 
per cent). 

Social Security and Welfare—$3,441-million 
($952,000,000, 38.3 per cent). 

Housing——$401,000,000 ($64,000,000, 18.8 
per cent). 

Urban and Regional Development and the 
Environment—$394,000,000 — ($250,000,000, 
172.7 per cent). 

Culture and Recreation——$228 000,000 
($69,000,000, 43.7 per cent). 

Economic Services — 
($392,000,000, 25.1 per cent). 

General Public Services—$1,183-million 
($197,000,000, 19.9 per cent). 


In education the main new development is a 
$96,500,000 program of assistance to the 
States for technical and further education. 


The increased expenditure proposed on 
urban and regional development provides 
mainly for the development of regional growth 
centres, land commissions and sewerage, area 
improvement and urban rehabilitation pro- 
grams in existing metropolitan areas. 


The 30 per cent increase in health expendi- 
ture reflects mainly a provision of funds to the 
States for the expansion and modernisation of 
hospitals and other health institutions. The 
Government also plans to acquire sites in the 
three eastern State capitals for Australian 
Government hospitals. 


The various provisions contain $163,600,000 
for Aboriginal advancement programs (up 
$64,000,000). 


$1,954-million 
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In a statement additional to the Budget 
speech, the Treasurer said he would introduce 
legislation shortly to enable him to make addi- 
tional loans to the Australian Wool Corpora- 
tion to support its operations in maintaining 
a minimum reserve price scheme for the 
1974-75 wool clip. 


Other domestic provisions include funds for 
the operations of the newly established 
Petroleum and Minerals Authority, a national 
employment and training scheme, assistance to 
employees displaced by structural changes in 
industry, expanded welfare housing programs 
by the States, increased repatriation benefits 
and the establishment of a children’s commis- 
sion to integrate education, health and care 
services for young children. 


An amount of $376,000,000 has been allo- 
cated for expenditure on external aid in 1974- 
75 (up $82,000,000 or 27.9 per cent). Of the 
total $34,800,000 will be for defence co- 
operation programs (up 2.8 per cent) and 
$341,200,000 will be for external economic 
aid, (up 31.1 per cent). 


Australia’s net official development assis- 
tance in 1974 (calendar year) will be close to 
-6 per cent of the Gross National Product, 
only point one per cent below the United 
Nations target. 


Total aid to Papua New Guinea is estimated 
at $209,900,000, an increase of $10,700,000 
on actual expenditure in 1973-74. 


Expenditures on bilateral aid programs, ex- 
cluding Papua New Guinea, are estimated to 
increase by $55,300,000 (up 80 per cent) to 
$123,000,000. Expenditures on multi-lateral 
aid programs are estimated to increase by 
$10,900,000 (nearly 74 per cent) to 
$25,600,000. 


The Government has allocated $40,000,000 
for the proposed United Nations special pro- 
gram of assistance to developing countries 
which have been seriously affected by the 
recent sharp increases in world oil prices and 
related international developments. Another 
major component of Australia’s bilateral aid 
expenditures will be $32,100,000 in Colombo 
Plan and special aid to Indo-China (up 
$8,200,000). 

On the assumption that average weekly 
earnings per employed male will increase by 
22.5 per cent, total tax revenue is estimated to 
rise from $10,937.7-million to $14,518.5- 
million. 
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The Treasurer announced a number of 
changes in the individual and corporate tax 
scales as well as a new capital gains tax and 
an income tax surcharge on income derived 
from property. These and other alterations to 
revenue collections contained in the Budget 
are estimated to reduce receipts by about 
$237,000,000 in 1974-75. 

New and altered taxation measures include: 

A capital gains tax for individuals and com- 
panies. For individuals, half the realised 
capital gains will be added to taxable income. 
For companies the rate will be 33.5 per cent 
on the full amount. 

A new surcharge on income derived from 
property. The surcharge will be 10 per cent of 
the tax on property income included in taxable 
income. 

Mining company taxation and depreciation 
allowances are to be modified. Deductions for 
certain capital expenditures will be spread over 
periods from 20 to 25 years. 

The exemption of 20 per cent of income 


Promoting Australian 


The promotion of Australia’s cultural 
interests abroad has become an increasingly 
important function of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs. The heightened activity in 
establishing new cultural exchange agreements, 
especially in the past year, reflects the import- 
ance the Government attaches to promoting a 
distinctively Australian culture, an excellence 
in the arts generally, and an awareness of 
Australian culture abroad. It also acknowledges 
that Australia itself has much to gain from 
the rich and ancient cultures of not only its 
Asian neighbours, but also the countries of 
Europe. 


At the beginning of 1973/74, Australia had 
cultural agreements with only three countries, 
Indonesia, the Republic of Korea and India. 
Since then an agreement has been signed with 
Iran; negotiations have reached an advanced 
stage for agreements with Italy, Japan, 
Malaysia, The Philippines, Singapore and 
Thailand; and consideration of agreements 
with Argentina, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia 
has begun. 


The development of formal cultural ex- 
changes with four of Australia’s nearest 
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derived from certain minerals (including. 
bauxite, copper, nickel and beach sands) is to — 
be eliminated. 

Deductions for exploration activities by 
mining companies will only be allowed up to 
the level of yearly income derived from 
mining and associated activities. 

Australian residents will now be able to 
claim deductions for the maintenance of 
dependants not resident in Australia. 

Individual taxation is to be reduced for 
those earning taxable incomes of up to $10,500 
a year with slight increases for those earning 
more. The deductions are on a sliding scale 
with larger reductions for low income earners. 
A special tax rebate will apply to low income 
earners which will increase the effective rebate 
for dependants. Liquefied petroleum gas is to 
be subject to a tax of two cents per litre where 
used for motor vehicles. No tax will be 
charged for other uses. Tax deductions on 
home mortgage interest are to be introduced 
from July 1, 1974. 


Culture Abroad 


neighbours — Malaysia, Thailand, Singapore 
and The Philippines — gained its impetus from 
the Prime Minister’s visit to South East Asia 
in January/February this year. In a statement 
to Parliament upon his return, Mr. Whitlam 
said: ‘As a result of my visit we have under- 
taken to double the number of cultural 
agreements we now have. We already have 
such an agreement with Indonesia. The new 
agreements will mean that we shall have 
cultural agreements with all members of 
ASEAN.’ In a speech in Kuala Lumpur during 
his tour, Mr Whitlam said: ‘I believe that 
these programs of exchange between peoples 
and cultures have an increasingly greater part 
to play in developing a wider, enduring under- 
standing between neighbours with different 
cultural backgrounds. Let us freely acknow- 
ledge the differences in culture, but let us 
learn more about each other from each other.’ 

Another mark of the diversification of 
Australia’s cultural relations was the decision 
to send a cultural mission to China in October. 
During the Prime Minister’s visit to China 
last year, he and the Chinese Prime Minister, 
Chou En Lai, agreed to develop a planned 
program of cultural, scientific and techno- 
logical exchanges between the two countries. 


The mission will negotiate a number of cultural 
exchanges to take place in 1975. 


The Department of Foreign Affairs oversees 
Australia’s cultural exchanges with other 
countries, and collaborates with a wide range 
of other departments, groups and agencies, 
such as the Australian Council for the Arts, 
who provide the substance for the exchanges. 


Details of activities during 1973/74 were as 
follows: 


Art Exhibitions 


In conjunction with the Australian Council 
for the Arts (Visual Arts Board) the Depart- 
ment organised a collection of Australian 
paintings as our contribution to the Sixth 
International Contemporary Art Exhibition 
which was held in New Delhi between Novem- 
ber 1973 and January 1974. The exhibits sub- 
sequently toured other Indian cities. 


The Department assisted the Visual Arts 
Board in arranging Australian participation in 
the Sao Paulo Biennial of September-Novem- 
ber 1973 in Brazil. The two artists representing 
Australia were John Armstrong, the sculptor, 
and Jan Senbergs, the graphics designer. Arm- 
strong became the first Australian to be 
awarded a First Prize at a Sao Paulo Biennial. 





Violinist Antoni Bonetti, on tour with the Sydney Con- 
servatorium Chamber Orchestra (SCCO), takes time off 
to sign autographs at the Manila Cultural Centre in the 
Philippines. 
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The continuing tour of Asian countries by 
an Aboriginal Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
during the course of 1973-74 involved an ex- 
tensive itinerary. Countries visited by the exhi- 
bition included Malaysia, Thailand, Singapore, 
Indonesia, Viet-Nam, the Philippines, Korea, 
Japan, India, Sri Lanka and Bangladesh. The 
project was arranged by the Department in 
association with the Department of Aboriginal 
Affairs and the Craft Council of Australia. 


Financial support was provided for a large 
and comprehensive exhibition in Dublin of the 
paintings of Sidney Nolan. The exhibition in- 
cluded the three major works ‘The Shark’, ‘The 
Snake’ and ‘Paradise Garden’, and took place 
in June and July 1973. 


The tour of Asia by a Photographic Exhibi- 
tion was another venture organised by the 
Department. Countries visited from the be- 
ginning of the year until January 1974 were 
Thailand, the Philippines, Korea, Japan, Singa- 
pore, and Malaysia. On display was a collec- 
tion of Australian experimental photography 
on loan from the National Gallery of Victoria. 


A Graphics Exhibition arranged in conjunc- 
tion with the Visual Arts Board began its tour 
of South American countries in the 1973-74 
financial year with a showing in Mexico, where 
the exhibition opened in May 1974. The full 
tour also includes Peru, Brazil, Uruguay, 
Argentina and Chile. 


The Department assisted the first Biennale 
of Sydney which was held in the Sydney Opera 
House in November-December 1973. The 
Department arranged the transmission of invi- 
tations to countries invited to send entries and 
helped with the cost of transporting the works. 


The Department also assisted the Visual 
Arts Board in meeting the cost of the Aus- 
tralian entry in the Fifteenth Milan Triennale 
in Italy which ran from September to Novem- 
ber 1973. The Australian entry was a model of 
the Sydney Opera House. 


Overseas Tours by Performing Arts Groups 


The Department provided all necessary 
financial support for an Asian tour by the 
New Sydney Wind Quintet. The tour took 
place in November and December 1973, and 
included the Philippines, Korea, Japan, Thai- 
land and India. It was organised in conjunction 
with Musica Viva Australia. 
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A tour of South-East Asian countries by the 
New South Wales Conservatorium Youth 
Chamber Orchestra during January and Febru- 
ary 1974, was financed solely by the Depart- 
ment. The tour, in which 27 musicians and 
three adult managers took part arose from 
the recommendations of Mr John Painter of 
the New South Wales Conservatorium of 
Music, following his music education survey 
tour of a number of Asian countries. Tour 
arrangements were made in conjunction with 
the Conservatorium and Musica Viva Aus- 
tralia. The countries included in the Orchestra’s 
tour were Malaysia, Singapore, Indonesia, 
Thailand and the Philippines. 


Miss 


Michelle 
signing autographs after a performance at the Manila 
Cultural Centre Schools Concert. 


Picker, Australian double-bass player, 


In April and May 1974, the Don Burrows 
Quartet toured Asian countries. The tour was 
financed by the Department and was organised 
in conjunction with Musica Viva Australia. In 
accordance with the conclusions of the Painter 
Report, the visit was designed to reach out to 
wider audiences than could be attracted by 
performing groups with more limited appeal, 
and to demonstrate the excellence of modern 
jazz music in Australia. The countries visited 
were Indonesia, Malaysia, Thailand, Japan, the 
Philippines and Singapore. 
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Annual programs of tours organised in con- 
junction with Musica Viva Australia are deter- 
mined in collaboration with the Australian 
Council for the Arts. 


The Department contributed towards the 
expenses of the Australian Ballets overseas 
tour during the period from July to October 
1973, when it visited India, the USSR, Poland, 
Czechoslavakia, Romania and Britain, under 
arrangements with the Australian Council for 
the Arts. 


Cultural Awards Scheme 


In 1973-74 there was an expansion of the 
scheme from 12 to 18 awards. Each award is 
intended to be offered to a person distinguished 
in the Arts, Humanities and Social and Physi- 
cal Sciences, and provides for that person to 
visit Australia, for a period of up to ninety 
days. 

In 1973-74, eleven Cultural Award re- 
cipients completed visits to Australia. They 
were: 

From Indonesia 

Mr Ajip Rossidi—an author-publisher; 

Mrs Sudiarso—a musician; 

Brigadier-General Nugroho—a military his- 

torian; 

Dr Sutavya—a museum director. 

From the Philippines 
Dr Quiason—the Director of the Philippines 
National Library; | 

Mrs Ribaya—a concert pianist and professor 

of music. 





From India 
Mr Sule—Assistant Director of the Wool 
Research Association, Bombay; 
Dr Gupta—Micro-biologist. Director of the 
Poona Virus Research Centre; 
Dr Yadav—an agricultural and soil scientist. 


From Korea 
Professor Pak—Professor of Nuclear Engin- 
eering at Seoul National University. 
From Malaysia 
Mr Alias—a journalist. 


Aboriginal Dance Group Tour 
of South Pacific Countries 


Financed entirely by the Department, the 
touring party included 20 dancers and three 
producers and administrators. Countries visited 
during the course of April and May 1974 were 
New Zealand, Fiji, Western Samoa, American 
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Don Quixote sets out on his travels in the Australian Ballet's production of this classic. Robert Helpmann was 
one of the principal dancers during the company’s 1973 European tour. 


Samoa, and Hawaii. Planning and production 
of performances was the responsibility of the 
Aboriginal Theatre Foundation, Darwin, for 
the Aboriginal Arts Board of the Australian 
Council for the Arts. 


The Australian Cultural Centre in Jakarta 


During the financial year under review, a 
property in Jakarta was purchased with a view 
to renovating it to provide premises for an 
Australian Cultural Centre. At the end of the 
year a final decision had still to be made on a 
comprehensive plan of renovations. Approxi- 
mately 2,500 of the 5,000 books for the library 
in the Centre were ordered during the course 
of the year. 

Meanwhile, the Director of the Centre and 
the Librarian have both been appointed. 


Australian Studies Course at Nanyang 
University 

The salary and allowances for Mr I. F. H. 
Wilson who filled the position of Associate 
Professor responsible for the Australian Studies 
Course at Nanyang University, Singapore, 
were provided by the Department. Mr Wilson 
took up his position in September 1972 and 
has recommended that the course be limited 
to the undergraduate level for the time being. 


Australia-Japan Business Co-operation 
Committee 


The Department’s 1973-74 Cultural Rela- 
tions appropriation provided for one scholar- 
ship and two travel grants for Australians to 
study in Japan and matched the contribution 
of the Australian Committee of the Australia- 
Japan Business Co-operation Committee. 
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National Music Camp 


The National Music Camp is operated by 
the Australian Youth Orchestra, and offers 
two places for young Asian musicians to par- 
ticipate in its summer course. 

The two successful applicants for the camp 
during the year under review were Miss Chang 
Kyeo Sun and Mr Yoon Soo Young, both 
violinists from Korea. In the upshot Mr Yoon 
was unable to make the visit, but Miss Chang 
attended the 1974 Summer Music Camp in 
Geelong with financial assistance from the 
Department. 


Australian Studies at the University of Venice 


Professor Bernard Hickey continued his lec- 
ture course in Australian Literature at the 
University of Venice where he holds the posi- 
tion of Lecturer in Commonwealth Literature. 
He is supported in this appointment by the 
Department, the Literature Board of the Aus- 
tralian Council for the Arts, and the Australian 
National University. Professor Hickey’s aca- 
demic responsibilities also involve travelling in 
Europe, again with financial assistance from 
the Department. 


Australian-Japan Joint 
Economic Research Project 


1973-74 was the second year of operation 
for the project, which is backed by the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Japan. The Depart- 
ment provided financial support to the extent 
of $15,000. 


Exchanges with Japan 


The Department was responsible for a 
variety of exchange projects between Aus- 
tralia and Japan. 

During the 1973-74 financial year, the 
Aboriginal Arts and Crafts Exhibition visited 
Tokyo as part of its Asian tour, The N.H.K. 
Orchestra of Japan performed contemporary 
Australian music at concerts in Tokyo with the 
Department meeting the costs of hall-hire, 
programs, advertising and performers’ fees. 

In July 1973, four Japanese university 
students visited Australia for three weeks, 
under a reciprocal scheme through which four 
Australian students also visited Japan during 
the following November and December. 

Two Science and Technology Awards were 
made available to Japanese scientists to take 
up one year’s study in Australia. 

In the 1973-74 financial year, the teaching 
of English as a Foreign Language (T.E.F.L.) 
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An impromptu moment with Australia’s Don Burrows Jazz 
Quartet as they play with Lucrecia Kasilag, Director of 


Cultural Centre of the Philippines Performing Arts 


Theatres. 


scheme was expanded. Five Japanese students 
took up courses in English at Sydney Uni- 
versity. 


Book Gifts 


During 1973-74 Book Gift Libraries were 
presented to institutions of learning, local, 
state and national libraries and other institu- 
tions in: Indonesia, The Philippines, Turkey, 
Nigeria, Iran, Greece, Cyprus, Sri Lanka, 
Malta, India, Bhutan, South Vietnam, Fiji, 
Nauru, Federal Republic of Germany, Bahrain, 
Bolivia, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Romania, Brazil, 
Argentina, Britain, New Zealand, Lebanon, 
Trinidad, Ireland, Pakistan, Italy, Ghana, 
Japan, Korea, Canada, Burma, United Arab 
Republic, Belgium, Thailand, Malaysia, 
Sweden, Norway, Cambodia, Singapore. 


Selections of Children’s Books were for- 
warded to: 


Turkey, and United States of America. 


Commonwealth Law Reports 


Sets of Law Reports were presented to: Sri 
Lanka, St. Christopher, Nevis and Anguila 
(West Indies), and Tonga. 


Professional Journals 


Australian journals were supplied to over- 
seas universities and institutes of technology, as 
well as to government ministries, research insti- 
tutions and public libraries. 

Countries to which journal subscriptions are 
sent include Italy, Malaysia, Ireland, Ceylon, 
Burma, India, Korea, Thailand, South Viet- 
Nam, Pakistan, the Philippines, Singapore, 
Iran and Ghana. 
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The Ballet Imperial, another widely acclaimed production of the Australian Ballet presented on its 


1973 visit to Europe. 


The majority of subscriptions are sent to 
Asian countries. 
Patrick White Novels 

A selection of Patrick White novels was sup- 
plied to various posts on request, after the 
award to Mr White of a Nobel Prize for litera- 


ture. Copies were sent to India, the Nether- 
lands, Brazil and South Viet-Nam. 


Prestige Books 


Selections of prestige books were sent to 
Heads of Missions for presentation. Countries 
involved were principally: Indonesia, Turkey, 
Nigeria, Argentina, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Yugoslavia, South Africa, Bangla- 
desh, Lebanon, Pakistan, Italy, Ghana, Japan, 
Denmark, Kenya, Burma, Mexico and Thai- 
land. 


Indonesia—English for You’ 
The Department continued to provide finan- 


cial support for the printing and distribution 
of a textbook entitled ‘English for You’, which 
is designed to supplement Radio Australia’s 
English language broadcasts to Indonesia. 


Minor Requests 


Each year, the Department meets the cost of 
various miscellaneous items arising in an ad 
hoc manner during the year. Items in 1973-74 
included the provision of fares and allowances 
for a Malaysian Ph.D. scholar, Dr Ban, to 
visit Australia to gather material for an Aus- 
tralian literature thesis, Honoraria were paid 
to various Australian artists performing over- 
seas under the auspices of overseas posts. 
Other items included in this allocation were 
the purchase and airfreight of an Australian 
painting for presentation in Yugoslavia and 
the commissioning and printing of an Aus- 
tralian short story anthology for use in 
Malaysian schools. 
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The Law of the Sea Conference 


in Caracas 


The Third United Nations Conference on 
the Law of the Sea, after an organisational 
session in New York in December 1973, held 
its Second Session, the first substantive session, 
in Caracas from 20 June to 29 August, 1974. 
This followed four years of intensive prepara- 
tory work. 

Hopes were expressed by many of the 
delegates that a draft convention or, at the 
least, draft treaty articles covering a wide 
range of issues would emerge from the session 
to form the basis of a Convention which could 
be polished early in 1975 and opened for 
signature later in the same year. 

The United Nations General Assembly in 
Resolution 2750c of December 1970 decided 
to convene the Third United Nations Con- 
ference on the Law of the Sea to deal with the 
broad range of related issues, including those 
concerning the régime of the high seas, the 
continental shelf, the territorial sea (including 
the question of its breadth and the question of 
international straits), the contiguous zone, fish- 
ing and conservation of the living resources of 
the high seas (including the question of pre- 
ferential rights of coastal states) the establish- 
ment of an international régime and machinery 
to govern the exploration and exploitation of 
resources of the seabed beyond national juris- 
diction, the preservation of the marine environ- 
ment (including the prevention of pollution) 
and scientific research. 

The First and Second United Nations Con- 
ferences on the Law of the Sea were held in 
Geneva in 1958 and 1960. The 1958 Con- 
ference prepared Conventions on the Territorial 
Sea and the Contiguous Zone, on the High 
Seas, on the Continental Shelf and on Fishing 
and Conservation of the Living Resources of 
the High Seas. The 1960 Conference failed to 
secure agreement on the major issues left un- 
settled in 1958—the breadth of the territorial 
sea, together with the related issue of the 
fisheries jurisdiction of the coastal State. 

The basis of discussion at those Conferences, 
the task of which was primarily codification, 
was a set of 75 draft Articles prepared over a 
period of some eight years by the International 
Law Commission. 

The preparatory work for the Third Con- 
ference was entrusted to a Committee of the 
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United Nations General Assembly—the Com- 
mittee on the Peaceful Uses of the Seabed 
and the Ocean Floor beyond the Limits of 
National Jurisdiction, commonly referred to as 
‘The Seabed Committee’. 

The Seabed Committee held six sessions in 
1971, 1972 and 1973 in preparation for the 
Law of the Sea Conference. Australia was 
represented at each session, The Committee 
adopted a ‘list of subjects and issues’ contain- 
ing the main subject matter for consideration 
at the Conference and a broad outline for a 
comprehensive convention. The Committee 
failed, however, to agree on draft Articles for 
the convention and on rules of procedure. Its 
final report submitted to the General Assembly 
consisted principally of the records of discus- 
sion and documents submitted by delegations. 

Contrary to many predictions that the 
Caracas Session would founder on a mass of 
procedural difficulties, the rules of procedure 
were adopted on 27 June by consensus well 
within the time limit set by the Conference, 
thus getting the Session away to a good start. 
It was generally accepted that the mechanism 
for taking decisions could be crucial both to 
the progress of the Conference and to the 
efficiency of the eventual convention. The 
dilemma facing representatives was that if it 
were made too easy to vote, important interests 
might be over-ridden, to the detriment of the 
new Law of the Sea; on the other hand if it 
were made too difficult it might be impossible 
to reach any real conclusion at all, with the 
result that the conference would fail. The 
package which was agreed was essentially a 
compromise intended to balance these two 
important, competing considerations. The other 
part of the bargain was endorsement by the 
Conference of the ‘gentleman’s agreement’, 
which declared ‘that the Conference should 
make every effort to reach agreement on sub- 
stantive matters by way of consensus’. 

One issue which might have had a divisive 
impact on the Session was the question of the 
admission of liberation movements. On 11 July 
the Chairman of the African Group raised in 
Plenary the question of the admission to the 
Conference as observers of liberation move- 
ments recognised by the OAU and Arab 
League. The Conference subsequently decided 


by a vote of 88 to 2 (Israel and South Africa) 
with 35 abstentions (Australia, West Euro- 
peans, USA, Canada, New Zealand, some 
Asians and Latins) that it had competence to 
decide the question. Australia followed the 
line that the United Nations General Assembly 
should normally decide questions of representa- 
tion and, therefore, abstained. On the sub- 
stantive question the Conference decided with- 
out a vote to admit such liberation movements 
as observers. 


The first session of the Conference had de- 
cided to establish three main committees with 
the same mandates as the three sub-committees 
of the Seabed Committee, a General Com- 
mittee, a Drafting Committee and a Credentials 
Committee. 


Committee I 


At Caracas Committee I (seabed beyond 
national jurisdiction) had before it draft treaty 
articles prepared by the Seabed Committee on 
the international legal system (the régime) to 
apply to the seabed and ocean floor beyond the 
limits of national jurisdiction and the organisa- 
tion (the machinery) to govern the exploration 
and exploitation and related activities of the 
international seabed area (the area). In addi- 
tion, the Sub-Committee was given the task of 
preparing treaty articles to provide for the 
equitable sharing by all states in the benefits 
derived from the area, bearing in mind the 
special interests and needs of developing 
countries and paying due regard to the rights 
and legitimate interests of states which may be 
affected by activities in the area. 


Initially progress in Committee I was slow: 
few significant changes or reductions in the 
number of alternatives resulted from a third 
reading of texts prepared by the Preparatory 
Committee. Midway through the session the 
chairman of Committee I highlighted three 
major outstanding issues. These were the 
question of who may exploit the area, the terms 
and conditions of exploitation and the ques- 
tion of the adverse implications arising from 
seabed mineral production on the economies of 
developing countries which are land-based pro- 
ducers. 


(a) Who May Exploit the Area Beyond 
National Jurisdiction? This is perhaps one of 
the most contentious issues before the whole 
Conference. Certain developed states seek to 
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establish a Seabed Authority which will have 
limited powers to regulate the exploration and 
exploitation of the area, subject to terms and 
conditions set down clearly in the Convention 
on the Law of the Sea, and with the objective 
of ensuring that the rate at which the area may 
be exploited shall be determined largely by the 
capacity of the operators who undertake that 
exploitation, and not by any inhibitive power 
that the Authority may wield. 


On the other hand developing countries 
claim that in accord with the Declaration of 
Principles (in General Assembly Resolution 
2749 of December, 1970) the resources of the 
international seabed area are ‘the common 
heritage of mankind’ and that the Authority 
should have powers to control all activities re- 
lating to exploration and exploitation in the 
area and that this may be undertaken directly 
by the Authority or through various forms of 
contractual agreements with natural or juridi- 
cial persons. They emphasise power of contro! 
for the Authority partly to ensure that the 
benefits that may be derived from the area will 
not reside solely with developed states (by pre- 
serving for such states uncontrolled access to 
the resources of the area) and also because 
those developing states which are land-based 
producers of the minerals found on the sea- 
bed regard the power of control as a necessary 
function of the authority in order to prevent 
adverse implications on their economies from 
seabed exploitation. 


A proposal put forward by the Group of 77 
(a coalition of developing countries) giving the 
proposed International Seabed Authority direct 
control over activities in this area was sup- 
ported by approximately 100 developing 
countries (sufficient to obtain the necessary 
votes to have it accepted into the Convention). 
Although opposed by a group of developed 
countries comprising the United States, Japan, 
France, United Kingdom and West Germany, 
the extent of the support clearly showed that 
the final convention on the area beyond 
national jurisdiction will have to reflect in large 
measure the interests of the developing 
countries. However, whilst wide differences 
existed between the two groups, constructive 
negotiations did take place towards the end 
of the session. It is apparent that if a Con- 
vention is to be adopted by consensus the 
developed states mentioned above will have to 
make significant changes to the policies they 
have hitherto pursued. 
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(b) Terms and Conditions This was the 
second most important issue highlighted by the 
Chairman of the Committee. The United 
States argued forcefully that it would only be 
prepared to negotiate on the question of ‘who 
may exploit the area’ providing that at the 
same time the Group of 77 and others were 
prepared to negotiate on the terms and condi- 
tions. The United Kingdom, France, West 
Germany and Japan supported these views and 
the members of the EEC and Japan submitted 
two further draft texts. 


There was a fairly hostile reaction by some 
of the Group of 77 to the general thrust of the 
developed states. They argued that a free un- 
bridled exploitation system cannot reasonably 
fulfil the spirit of the ‘common heritage of 
mankind’. Jamaica, for example, spoke in 
favour of a conceptual approach by which 
certain fundamental norms could be drafted 
and included in a convention on the Law of 
the Sea. These norms would lay down para- 
meters outside of which exploitation of the 
seabed could not legitimately take place. It was 
further argued that any attempt to produce, in 
terms of a convention, an elaborate set of 
complex mining rules along the lines proposed 
by the United States could have a paralysing 
effect on the role of the Authority in future 
decades. 


(c) Economic Implications Early in the Session 
the Chairman of Committee I agreed to set 
aside some time for a debate on the economic 
implications of seabed mineral production. The 
problem arises because some developing coun- 
tries are land-based producers of the mineral 
resources which will be derived from the deep 
seabed—-manganese, copper, cobalt and nickel. 
A number of reports on the economic implica- 
tions of the production of these metals were 
prepared by the Secretary-General and by the 
UNCTAD Secretariat and the latest report 
prepared by the former, was discussed at some 
length in the debate. 


In addition to the debate in Committee, two 
informal seminars on this subject were held 
at which a number of experts drawn from 
various delegations and from UNCTAD and 
the Secretary-General’s staff participated. There 
was no general agreement that adverse impli- 
cations would in fact occur. The economic and 
statistical data included in the various reports 
were deficient in a number of areas, and this 
made economic forecasts and predictions par- 
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ticularly difficult. The United States and other 
developed countries generally argued that the 
current world shortage of raw materials would 
not abate and that any resources acquired 
from the seabed would simply represent a 
relatively small marginal supplement to supplies 
from land-based sources. 


The Secretary-General’s report concluded 
that 


— nickel production from nodules would 
not have a serious effect on land-based 
production as a whole; 


— copper production from nodules could 
be expected to have a minimum impact 
on a relatively large and growing and 
somewhat diffused market; 


— with only one exception, there will be no 
serious impact upon developing countries 
which are exporters of manganese; 


—- cobalt production from seabed resources 
could account for about half the volume 
of world output and would cause a 
substantial reduction in the price of 
cobalt by 1985. 


The Secretary-General’s report also included 
the view that the régime to be established must 
have sufficient flexibility to adapt its mode of 
operation to changes in conditions of world 
markets and of the industry itself. 


Whilst developing countries generally pre- 
sented a solid front on this issue the fact re- 
mains that there are competing interests be- 
tween developing producers and consumers of 
raw materials. However, all those that spoke 
expressed the view that the Authority should 
have the power of regulation and control of 
production to ensure that the exploitation of 
the area was conducted in a rational manner. 
There was no disagreement among states that 
there should be included in a convention some 
machinery which would be responsible for the 
continuous surveillance of the global supply 
and demand for the minerals which will be 
exploited from the seabed area with a view to 
making recommendations, when appropriate, 
on any adverse affects which may arise. 


Committee II 


In Committee IH (limits of national jurisdic- 
tion) discussion centred on the width of the 
territorial sea, islands, straits, fisheries, archi- 
pelagos and the continental shelf. With respect 
to straits and archipelagos a number of states 


made it clear that their acceptance of a final 
convention on Law of the Sea would depend 
upon achieving their requirements in relation 
to freedom of navigation. However, revision 
of the articles submitted by the archipelago 
States to provide for a guaranteed right of 
innocent passage through archipelagic waters 
and for an archipelago state’s right to restrict 
passage to designated sea-lanes, offers some 
prospect for eventual reconciliation between 
the archipelagic states and the great maritime 
states. There was general support for a 12-mile 
territorial sea and a 200-mile economic zone, 
perhaps the most significant achievement of the 
Session. For the first time the USSR, UK and 
USA indicated support (subject to certain con- 
ditions), for the concept of a 200-mile econo- 
mic zone. 


About 45 states indicated support in some 
form for the proposition that coastal states 
have jurisdiction over the continental shelf-— 
even where it extends beyond the 200-mile 
economic zone. With respect to fisheries there 
was at the Session a distinct trend towards 
a middle position which would protect the 
coastal states’ fishing industry and, at the same 
time, facilitate the maximum production of 
food from available sources. 


A significant step forward was made in this 
Committee which produced draft articles on all 
the items assigned to it. The Seabed Com- 
mittee had been unable to achieve this. 


Committee Il] 


In Committee IHI (preservation of the 
marine environment, scientific research and 
transfer of technology) the maritime states 
emphasised the need for freedom of naviga- 
tion, stating that they were not prepared to 
acknowledge that coastal states should have 
any extensive rights to control pollution in areas 
corresponding to the economic zone except in 
so far as they related to activities concerned 
with the exploration and exploitation of the 
seabed. A number of states, including Aus- 
tralia, argued that it followed from the broad 
obligation to protect the marine environment 
that coastal states should have certain agreed 
powers in a broad zone adjacent to the coast 
to control pollution from all sources, including 
ships, and that there should be the fullest 
cooperation between maritime and coastal 
States. 


On the question of scientific research the 
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basic division was between those who wished 
to maintain the maximum freedom to conduct 
marine scientific research and those, like Aus- 
tralia, who saw a need to include in the new 
Law of the Sea proper safeguards for the 
interests of coastal states, especially those con- 
cerned with security, the environment and their 
own need for the information necessary for 
the effective management of the areas under 
their authority. This conflict was not resolved 
during the Session. There was little discussion 
on the transfer of technology. 


Conclusion 


When he addressed the Plenary of the Con- 
ference at the beginning of the Session the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator Willesee, 
emphasised the importance Australia placed on 
the Conference ‘not only because it is dealing 
with five-sevenths of the earth’s surface, but 
because the sea has a central role for the future 
quality of life of mankind.’ He said that ‘the 
sea is also the last untapped reservoir of 
natural resources. The great problem of our 
age is to manage the limited resources of our 
planet so as to ensure international social and 
economic advancement and collective economic 
security.” He said that Australia would con- 
tinue to make a constructive contribution to 
the Conference. ‘Our motivation will be partly 
to pursue our own national interests, but we 
Shall have in mind also the interests of our 
friends and neighbours in the Pacific area and 
South East Asia. Indeed, we have regard to the 
needs of the people of all continents here 
represented to achieve a lasting convention, 
very widely and if possible universally signed 
and ratified, which will bring not only order 
and certainty but also justice and equity into 
the Law of the Sea.’ 


Australia’s objective at Caracas was to seek 
a consensus on the whole range of issues be- 
fore the Conference and at the same time to 
ensure that its own interests were protected. 
While the complexity of interests and issues 
delayed the drafting of a convention, the 
Session was successful in producing the basis 
of a convention on the Law of the Sea which, 
it is hoped, will be negotiated at the next 
Session in Geneva in early 1975. It is, of 
course, essential that a new convention is 
accepted as nearly as possible universally, 
even if it takes a little longer to secure agree- 
ment, 
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Results of the British General Elections 


As a result of the British general elections of 
10 October, the Labour Party improved its 
position from being a minority government to 
holding a majority of three seats over all other 
parties and a comfortable 43 seats over the 
Conservatives. However, the Government's 
gains was neither as large as opinion polls had 
predicted nor as decisive as Mr Wilson needs 
to face a full term of office with confidence. 
Indeed, some commentators regard the result 
as a rebuff to the Prime Minister, who, having 
asked for a resounding mandate may be forced 
to moderate certain policies, particularly those 
which foreshadow extensive nationalisation. At 
the same time, such a narrow majority could 
justify the imposition of strict party discipline 
to keep Labour’s left wing under control and 
so maintain Mr Wilson’s credibility as the 
leader of a party committed to a mixed 
economy. 


Mr Heath, in losing his third election out 
of four as leader of the Conservatives, is now 
vulnerable. The Party Chairman, Mr William 
Whitelaw, is favoured to replace him, but his 
succession is by no means certain and it is 
likely that the party will think long and hard 
before precipitating a leadership struggle. The 
extent of the Conservatives’ losses in the elec- 
tion was not so great as many of them must 
have feared. They held their ground against 
further Liberal incursions and, providing the 
leadership question can be resolved satisfactor- 
ily, should have a sound base from which to 
launch a bid for government next time. 


Mr Thorpe’s position as Liberal Leader does 
not appear to be under challenge, but the re- 
duction of his Party’s representation at West- 
minister from 15 to 13 has demonstrably 
pricked the bubble of a Liberal revival. Of the 
other minority parties, the Nationalists of 
Wales and Scotland made important gains of 
one seat and four seats respectively. 


It seems inevitable that the Labour Party's 
devolution proposals, although they fall short 
of nationalist demands, will be tabled early in 
the next parliament. Already Mr Wilson has 
recognised the importance of defusing the 
debate about nationalism by promoting Minis- 
ters involved in devolution plans in the course 
of a cabinet reshuffle. In the representation of 
Northern Ireland the only substantial changes 
were the loss of one Unionist seat to a 
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Roman Catholic Independent and the election 
(with a reduced majority), of Mr Enoch Powell 
in a safe Ulster Unionist seat. Ulster was not 
an important issue in the election but will con- 
tinue to be a nagging problem for any United 
Kingdom government as the fresh wave of 
violence in October underlined. The right wing 
National Front fielded 90 candidates; all lost 
their deposits. 


The Labour Party succeeded in presenting 
a sufficiently united front to win the election 
but it can only be a matter of time before the 
party’s differences over the Common Market, 
nationalisation and industrial relations are 
publicly aired. Potentially serious divisions in 
its ranks do not constitute the only or even the 
chief problems the government has. All parties 
were agreed during the election campaign that 
Britain is facing her worst crisis since the war. 
To tackle the crisis—of inflation, of threaten- 
ed unemployment, of the huge trade deficit— 
is clearly Mr Wilson’s first priority. In his 
address to the nation on 14 October he warned 
that there could be no general increases in 
living standards for the next two years at least. 
In the meantime, he promised, the government 
would look after the weaker sections of the 
community. The powerful, including powerful 
unions, would not be allowed to seize more 
than their share of the national cake. However, 
because the Labour Party has turned away 
from a statutory incomes policy, the govern- 
ment can only rely for enforcement on the 
goodwill of the social contract. It is question- 
able how long that goodwill may last while 
prices continue to rise: on the day following 
Mr Wilson’s address the Prices Commission 
announced 60 new price increases, some as 
high as 34 per cent. 


One of the government's first acts will be to 
try to halt the spurt of industrial bankruptcies 
(and consequent unemployment) which were 
precipitated by inflation and the severe cash 
shortage. Action was proposed in Mr Wilson's 
meeting with the Confederation of British 
Industry and Trade Union Congress on 15 
October and it is predicted that Mr Healey’s 
crisis budget to be brought down on 12 Novem- 
ber will pump up to £1 billion in cash into 
industry. This is in line with Mr Wilson's state- 
ment that public ownership should go hand in 
hand with ‘a vigorous, alert, responsible and 


profitable private sector’, in which, he concedes, 
capital investment also has to be increased. 


To help pay for the attack on an ailing 
economy, defence spending is to be reduced, 
but by how much and precisely where (apart 
from NATO) is not yet clear. These savings, 
however, are likely to be insignificant in terms 
of expenditure at home and the balance of 
payments deficit, which is increasing at about 
£400 million a month. Another area in which 
the government hopes to make some saving is 
in its contribution to the European Communi- 
ties budget. Since re-election it has lost no 
time in moving ahead with renegotiation of the 
terms of British accession to the Common 
Market. The Foreign and Commonwealth 
Secretary, Mr Callaghan, said at the Council 
of Ministers meeting on 15 October that he 
hoped the terms of renegotiation would be 
completed by early spring so that everyone 
would be in a position to understand the 
situation clearly before the issue was decided 
by the British people. At present, a majority 
appears to be in favour of a withdrawal but 
public opinion could be changed by a favour- 
able renegotiation and exhortation by the 
leaders of the three main parties. However, on 
the right of the Conservatives and on the 
Labour left, there are men whose deep seated 
antipathy to the Common Market is bound to 
have some influence. If the renegotiated terms 
are rejected by the people a number of pro- 
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Market Ministers have pledged they will leave 
the government. 


In the meantime, the Labour Government 
has to push ahead with its policies to tackle the 
enormous economic problems outlined above. 
Mr Wilson and his colleagues will need to 
convince Britain’s international creditors that 
the non-oil trade deficit will continue to be 
reduced, restore confidence to, and inject cash 
into industry, and, at the same time keep faith 
with the disadvantaged whom they have pro- 
mised to protect from the inevitable hard times 
to come. Success in these areas will require the 
co-operation of the trade unions in a prolonged 
period of wage restraint. Even with the ‘part- 
nership between government and the whole of 
our national family’ which Mr Wilson has 
asked for, it seems impossible, however, that 
all these ends can be fully realised. 


Composition of the House of Commons 


Labour ... .... Ge 68h eee aa wae 319 
Conservative _... ee tat Slt aang ablaks 276 
Liberal 2.0... Meh wel. a eta 13 
Scottish Nationalist Mine aa “ute ae il 
Welsh Nationalist . .. |... .. 3 

Northern Ireland: 
United Ulster Unionist .. a 10 
Social Democratic & Labour —. ji 
Independent o. 0 a a a a l 
Speaker 200 au aee aie o dua Gaa am 1 
635 


President Ford’s economic proposals 


On 9 October President Ford presented a 
major statement on economic policy before a 
Joint Session of the US Congress. The Presi- 
dent proposed a one-year 5 per cent taxation 
surcharge to be levied from 1 January 1975 on 
corporations and individuals. Families with 
gross incomes below $US15,000 per year 
would normally be exempted. The estimated 
SUSS billion in extra revenue which would be 
raised would be used to support programs de- 
signed to stimulate production and to reduce 
the burdens of inflation. 


The President announced a liberalised 10 
per cent investment tax credit to encourage 
capital intensive industries to expand and over- 
come current capacity shortages. To improve 


the availability of capital, US Congress will 
be asked to enact tax legislation to provide 
that all dividends on preferred stock issued 
for cash, be fully deductible by the issuing 
company. The President announced his sup- 
port for a tax reform bill which would provide 
$US1.6 billion to low and middle income 
groups. He explicitly ruled out the imposition 
of mandatory wage and price controls, 


To assist those facing unemployment, the 
President announced a proposal providing 
special unemployment insurance benefits, and 
creating public service jobs, consisting of short 
term projects to improve the environment, 
whenever unemployment exceeds 6 per cent 
nationally——at present it is about 5.8 per cent. 
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President Ford noted that US oil imports 
now accounted for 17 per cent of total US 
energy and that the United States paid $US16 
billion more for those supplies than it had in 
1973. To deal with the problem, a National 
Energy Board will be established, with instruc- 
tions to reduce imports of foreign oil by 
1,000,000 barrels a day by the end of 1975. 
Also included in the oil program is a plan for 
legislation to require cleaner coal processes 
and nuclear fuel in new electric plants and the 
rapid conversion by 1980, of oil-fired plants to 
other fuels. To ease the demand for oil, car 
manufacturers will be encouraged to produce 
more efficient cars by aiming for a 40 per cent 
increase in gasoline mileage within the next 
four years. 


The President also sought priority legislative 
action to increase energy supplies including 
deregulation of natural gas supplies, responsi- 
ble use of the naval petroleum reserves in 
California and Alaska, amendments to the 
clean air act and surface mining legislation, to 
ensure adequate supply with common sense 
environmental protection. 


To curb rising prices for food, the President 
called upon American farmers to produce more 
food. He pledged that the Government would 








ee 
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do all in its power to assure the farmer of sales 
for his entire yield at reasonable prices and to 
allocate all the fuel and fertiliser needed for 
production at full capacity. The President ac- 
cordingly requested that Congress remove all 
remaining acreage limitations on rice, peanuts 
and cotton. 


The administration will monitor food pro- 
duction, margins, pricing and exports in an 
effort to provide adequate supplies to both the 
domestic and overseas markets. A voluntary 
program to monitor grain exports has already 
been initiated. Authority will be sought to 
waive certain of the restrictions on shipments 
of food to needy and friendly countries. 


Owing to the severe housing recession and 
unemployment in the construction trades, the 
President urged Congress to enact legislation 
to make most home mortgages eligible for 
purchase by an Agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment. He also pledged an outlay of $US3 
billion for home-buyers to finance mortgages 
on 100,000 homes. 


President Ford urged Congress to approve 
a target spending limit of $US300 billion on 
the Federal fiscal budget for 1975. Should this 
target be accepted, a package of budget defer- 
rals and rescissions will be devised. 
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On 10 July Mr J. R. Rowland, Australian Ambassador to Austria, and Resident 
Representative to the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) signed an 
Agreement between Australia and the IAEA for the application of Safeguards 
in Connection with NPT and of a Protocol Suspending the Trilateral Safeguards 
Agreement between the IAEA, Australia and the United States of America. 


Here, Mr Rowland (left) signs the agreement with Dr J. A. 


Hall, Acting 


Director-General of IAEA (centre) and Minister D. J. Porter, Resident Repre- 


sentative from the USA to the IAEA. 
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Mrs Marcos on official visit to China 


In response to an invitation issued by Pre- 
mier Chou En-lai, Mrs Imelda Marcos, wife of 
the President of the Philippines, visited China 
from 20 to 29 September. Mrs Marcos made 
the visit in the capacity of special representa- 
tive of President Marcos, the groundwork for 
her visit having been laid by an earlier delega- 
tion led by the President’s representative, Mr 
B. Romualdez, who had talks with the Chinese 
Vice-Foreign Minister, Mr Han Nien-lung, in 
Peking early in August. During her visit Mrs 
Marcos was shown great courtesy by the Chin- 
ese, treated to a large airport welcome, and 
entertained at two banquets in the Great Hall 
of the People. She met Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung, was received by Premier Chou En-lai at 
his hospital, had talks with Vice-Premier Li 
Hsien-nien and was feted by Chiang Ching, 
Chairman Mao’s wife and a leading Politburo 
member. Her visit was given extensive tele- 
vision and newspaper coverage. 


During her visit it was announced that 
China would sell substantial quantities of oil 





to the Philippines, starting in 1975. In return, 
China would purchase sugar, timber, copper 
concentrates and coconut oil products from 
the Philippines. 


On Mrs Marcos’ return to Manila, President 
Marcos announced that it was in the ‘highest 
national interest of the Philippines Govern- 
ment to now enter into full diplomatic relations 
with the PRC and the Soviet Union? A 
Philippines Government mission would go to 
Peking late in October to pave the way for 
negotiations for the normalisation of relations 
between the two countries, and the Philippines 
would keep her ASEAN and SEATO allies well 
informed on developments in her relations with 
China. 


The Philippines is the second ASEAN nation 
to make substantial moves towards the normal- 
isation of relations with China. Malaysia and 
China established diplomatic relations at the 
conclusion of Prime Minister Tun Razak’s 
visit to Peking in May this year. 





The Philippines’ Ambassador to Australia, Mr Gregorio Abad, the 
Philippines Secretary of Trade, Mr Troadio Quiazon and 
Acting Secretary of the Department of Overseas Trade, Mr J. Scully, 
shaking hands after the initialling of a proposed Trade Agreement 
between the two countries in Canberra on 9 October. 
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The 25th Anniversary of the 


Republic of China 


People's 





Soldiers of the People’s Liberation Army and the Chinese militia pictured during a Peking celebration of the 
25th anniversary of the founding of the People’s Republic of China. 


The 25th anniversary of the foundation of 
the People’s Republic of China was celebrated 
on 1 October in a relaxed and festive atmo- 
sphere. The attendance by the Chinese leader- 
ship, the most complete since the Tenth Party 
Congress of August 1973, reflected a show of 
unity at the centre and a resolution, at least at 
the upper-levels, of contradictions which 
emerged during the anti-Lin Piao and anti- 
Confucius campaign and during the Cultural 
Revolution. 

Despite the burdens of age and ill health, all 
full and alternate members of the Politburo 
appeared in public, except Mao Tse-tung and 
seventy-six year old Liu Po-cheng. However, 
Chairman Mao had appeared a number of 
times in previous weeks. Chou En-lai, out of 
hospital for the first time in six weeks, was also 
present at the celebrations. 
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The most interesting aspect of the atten- 
dance at the 25th Anniversary celebrations was 
the appearance of some leaders who were 
heavily criticised during the recent political 
campaign, notably Li Te-sheng, a vice-chair- 
man of the Party, and many others who were 
removed from office at different stages of the 
Cultural Revolution. Whether these leaders re- 
ceive positions equivalent to their former posi- 
tions in the Government remains to be seen. 
Other indications that this year’s political 
campaign has resolved its immediate political 
objectives were Chou En-lai’s anniversary 
toast, the National Day editorial and National 
Day slogans which all avoided the stringent 
tones of past months and concentrated on the 
promotion of unity and economic development. 





fly 


The Chinese Ambassador to Australia, Mr Wang Kuo- 


chuan, gave a reception in Canberra on 1 October to 
mark the 25th anniversary of the founding of the People’s 
Republic of China. Here the Acting Prime Minister Dr 
J. F. Cairns, proposes the toast to China. The Chinese 
Ambassador is at his side. 
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Students in the costume of different regions of China 
taking part in National Day celebrations in the 

Summer Palace in Peking: they are studying at 
the capital’s Central Institute for Nationalities. 





A new Constitution for Thailand 


After lengthy deliberation the draft consti- 
tution first submitted to Thailand’s interim 
National Legislative Assembly (NLA) last 
February was finally adopted on 5 October by 
a vote of 280 to 6. On 7 October the Constitu- 
tion became law upon formal promulgation by 
the King of Thailand, His Majesty King Bhu- 
mibol Adulaydej. The promulgation of a per- 
manent constitution has been a primary mis- 
sion of Prime Minister Sanya Dharmasakti 
since his appointment following the overthrow 
of Thailand’s military government in October 
1973. 


The constitution proclaims Thailand a 
constitutional monarchy espousing the ‘demo- 
cratic’ form of Government, the freedom of 
the individual and the rule of law, with legiti- 
macy emanating from the Thai people. There 
is to be a bicameral legislature collectively 
known as the National Assembly: a House of 
Representatives to be elected through univer- 
sal franchise and a 100 member Senate to be 
selected by the House from a list of 300 
nominations submitted by the King. The execu- 
tive power will be exercised by a Cabinet half 
of which are to be members of the National 
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Assembly. The latter has powers to approve, 
to disallow or to repeal legislation and it may 
pass motions of no confidence on executive 
policies. Cabinet would be obliged to resign 
en masse if a vote of no confidence were car- 
ried by both houses. The executive is allowed 
to exercise a broad range of discretionary 
powers through the King. 


In mid-September just after the Constitution 
Bill had passed its second reading certain pro- 
visions became the subject of a controversy 
which threatened to delay promulgation. The 
National Students Centre of Thailand (NSCT) 
called for alterations to the draft constitution 
to lower the voting age from 20 to 18 and the 
candidature age from 25 to 23. To a lesser 
extent the NSCT also expressed concern about 
the decision to have an appointed rather than 
an elected Upper House and about the absence 
of any provision relating to the presence of 
foreign troops in Thailand. In his anxiety to 
avoid possible causes of student violence the 
Prime Minister, Dr Sanya Dharmasakti, show- 
ed signs of yielding to NSCT pressure. How- 
ever, a somewhat larger counter demonstration 
by a rival student group, the National Voca- 
tional Students Centre of Thailand (NVSCT) 


against any last-minute changes, and the 
emergence of an apparent consensus that the 
Constitution should go ahead, persuaded him 
not to interfere in the NLA’s final deliberation 
on the Bill. There were fears of demonstrations 
and clashes between rival student groups but 
in the event these did not materialise. 

Promulgation of the new constitution Is a 
major political achievement for the Sanya 
Government, although many people, including 
the King still have reservations about some of 
its provisions. The King wishes to abdicate 
responsibility for the appointed Senate and 
accordingly the latter may be abolished. The 
franchise ages may be reduced at some later 
stage by constitutional amendment. However, 
at the time of signature, the King, whilst noting 
the demands for changes said that ‘the new 
constitution contained provisions and prin- 
ciples adequately meeting the people’s desires 
and therefore may be proclaimed as the basis 
of administration according to the democratic 
system’. It is understood that national elections 
will be held on 26 January 1975. 

(A major article on Thailand’s new Consti- 
tution will appear in the November issue of 
‘AFAR.’) 


Cabinet changes in India 


Rumours of an impending reshuffle of the 
Indian Cabinet began from the end of 1972 
when strains on the economy arising from the 
1971 war over Bangladesh, a poor monsoon 


and an inflationary monetary policy became 


evident. Mrs Gandhi finally announced a re- 
shuffle on 10 October. At the top level the 
principal focus was the switch of Mr Jagjivan 
Ram from Defence to Agriculture and Irriga- 
tion. Mrs Gandhi is believed to have decided 
it was essential to use Mr Ram's combination 
of experience, administrative ability and poli- 
tical weight in the prime task of developing 
and effecting a sound agricultural policy. The 
move was generally welcomed by the Indian 
press. 


In addition to Mr Ram’s switch, the Prime 
Minister made other major changes at the top 
level Mr Y. B. Chavan, former Finance 
Minister, is the new Minister of External 
Affairs. Mr Chavan’s shift may in part reflect 
the higher economic content now evident in 
this portfolio, and his long experience will in 
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any case be useful. Mr Swaran Singh, Foreign 
Minister since June 1970, takes over again as 
the Minister of Defence. (He was Defence 
Minister from November 1966 to June 1970). 
Together with the Prime Minister, these three 
Ministers comprise the powerful inner group 
in the Cabinet, the Political Affairs Commit- 
tee. It remains to be seen whether another 
senior Minister will be inducted to replace 
Mr F. A. Ahmed who has replaced Mr V. V. 
Giri as President. 


Overall, the reshuffle is oriented towards 
assuring more effective leadership of economic 
Ministries and achieving greater co-ordination 
of their activities by some reorganisation of 
responsibilities. For example, in addition to the 
re-organisation of the Agriculture portfolio, 
Mr T. A. Pai (former Heavy Industries) has 
been allocated an enlarged Ministry, including 
Civil Supplies and Industrial Development, 
thus emphasising the importance of integrating 
the various components of planning of pro- 
duction and supplies. He will be assisted by 





Mr Y. B. Chavan, India’s Minister for External Affairs. 


three Ministers of State. Mr K. C. Pant 
(former Irrigation and Power) is now Minister 
tor Energy comprising the Departments of 
Power and Coal, which underlines the fact 
that the key expanding base of power in India 
is coal rather than hydro-electricity. 

The prestigious and powerful Home port- 
folio has been allocated to Mr Brahmananda 
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Reddy, a former Chief Minister of Andhra 
Pradesh, who joined the Cabinet on 11 
January 1974 as Minister of Communications. 
Mr Uma Shankar Dikshit (previously Home 
Minister) stays as Minister without portfolio. 
An able and loyal political functionary of the 
Prime Minister, together with the new Con- 
gress President, Mr D. K. Borooah, former 
Petroleum Minister, he will carry out special 
assignments and probably involve himself more 
fully in the preparations for the 1974 elections. 

Mr C. Subramaniam (formerly Minister of 
Industrial Development and Science and 
Technology) is expected to be an effective 
Minister of Finance. Mr K. D. Malaviya, who 
recently visited Australia, has been moved 
from Steel and Mines to Petroleum and Chemi- 
cals in place of D. K. Borooah, Mr K. Raghu- 
ramiah, Minister for Parliamentary Affairs, will 
look after Works and Housing in place of Mr 
Bhola Paswan Shashri, who has been dropped. 
Other Cabinet Ministers, including Mr L. N. 
Mishra, Mr D. P. Dhar, Dr Karan Singh, Mr 
Kamlapathi Tripathi, Mr Raj Bahadur and Mr 
H. R. Gokhale, continue with their portfolios 
unchanged. The former Congress President, Dr 
S. D. Sharma, has been inducted into the 
Cabinet as Communications Minister. 

In all, six members of the Council of 
Ministers submitted their resignation at the 
Prime Minister’s request (two Cabinet Minis- 
ters, one Minister of State and three Deputy 
Ministers). Eight new ministers have been 
inducted. One of the new Ministers of State, a 
Congress General Secretary, Mr Chandrajit 
Yadav, will hold independent charge of Steel 
and Mines. Mr A. P. Sharma, currently Deputy 
Leader of the Parliamentary Party, will assist 
Mr T. A. Pai. 


National Elections in Greece 


On 8 October, the Government of Prime 
Minister Karamanlis resigned to pave the way 
for the appointment of a caretaker Govern- 
ment to supervise national elections. The elec- 
tions will be held on 17 November for a 300 
member unicameral legislature. In his state- 
ment to the outgoing Government Mr Kara- 
manlis thanked his colleagues for participating 
in the government which had assumed ‘the 
historic honour of restoring democracy to 


Greece’. ‘During the last seventy days,’ he 
said, ‘we have given all Greeks their freedom. 
We have disbanded completely the mechanism 
of tyranny. We have put an end to the collapse 
of the national economy. We have restored 
the prestige of the country and finally we are 
leading the country painlessly to free elections’. 
However, he added, ‘our problem is not only 
to find a way that would enable us to restore 
democracy but also to place it on a steady 
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foundation, in order for it to be able to sur- 
vive’. 

On 9 November, a caretaker Government, 
again with Mr Karamanlis as Prime Minister, 
was sworn in. The Deputy Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister, Mr Mavros and the Minister 
for Defence, Mr Averoff, agreed to remain to 
provide continuity in the vital foreign policy 
and defence fields. However, on 17 October 
Mr Mavros resigned to devote himself to 
political campaigning. He was replaced as 
Foreign Minister by Mr Dimitrios Bitsios. 


The 17 November elections will be the first 
opportunity the Greek population has had 
since 1964 freely to register its votes. Elections 
scheduled in 1967 were overtaken by the coup 
that ushered in seven years of military govern- 
ment which only ended in July this year. Politi- 
cal developments in Turkey, which have taken 
the immediate pressure off the ‘national issue’ 
of Cyprus, have enabled Mr Karamanlis to 
move quickly and decisively towards elections. 
He clearly intends a short campaign period so 
as not to disrupt national unity. The Govern- 
ment is also anxious to hold elections to ensure 
a popular mandate which will strengthen its 
hand in dealing with the Cyprus problem, to 
assist it in developing political and economic 
links with West European countries, and to 
enable it to prepare and implement long term 
policies within Greece. 


Preparations for the elections have included 
the announcement on 18 September of a new 
election law; the removal on 23 September of 
restrictions on the activities of political parties, 
including the communist parties, which have 
been banned since 1947; and the lifting of 
martial law (except in areas bordering Turkey) 
on 9 October. The elections will be followed 
by a referendum before the end of the year on 
the future of the monarchy. 


Since the announcement of the election date, 
various political parties have emerged. The two 
principal political parties contesting the elec- 
tion appear to be the right-centrist New Demo- 
cracy Party, led by Mr Karamanlis, and the 
Centre Union party led by Mr Mavros. The 
latter represents the more conservative ele- 
ments in the traditional liberal movement. 
There appears to be little difference at the 
moment between the two parties. Both wish to 
further the political, economic and social re- 
forms implemented since the fall of the mili- 
tary junta, and both wish to consolidate the 
new and important ties developed with Wes- 
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tern Europe. However, the New Democracy 
Party is more adamant in its denunciation of 
communism. 


Other parties contesting the election include 
the Panhellenic Socialist Movement (POSAK), 
led by Mr Andreas Papandreou, and the Unit- 
ed Democratic Left, led by Mr Elion. The 
former hopes to encompass the non-communist 
left, and proposes wide measures of national- 
isation and a non-aligned foreign policy. The 
latter represents the previously banned Com- 
munist Party. On the extreme right is the 
National Democratic Union, which is likely to 
appeal to royalists, businessmen, civil servants 
appointed by the previous military junta and 
some members of the armed forces. 


Mr Karamanlis could at present expect 
almost 50 per cent of the vote as the leader of 
a movement encompassing the right and cen- 
tre. The left has traditionally enjoyed much 
support in Greece, but it has probably been 
weakened by lack of party organisation and 
unity. In the absence of elections for ten years, 
and the proliferation of political parties, it is 
difficult at this stage to make a confident pre- 
diction of the outcome. However, the present 
indications are that Mr Karamanlis will be 
returned to power. 


The following is the composition of the 
Caretaker Government which took office on 
9 October 1974: 


Ministers 


Prime Minister Constantine Karamanlis 
Foreign Minister - Dimitrios Bitsios 
Co-ordination and Planning - Xenofon Zolotas 
National Defence - Evangelos Averof-Tositsas 
Public Order - - - Solon Ghikas 


Education - - - Nikolaos Louros 
Justice - - George Economopoulos 
Employment - Constantine Malatestas 
Interior - =- - Panayotis Zeppos 


Merchant Marine - Constantine Engolfopoulos 
Commerce - S Constantine Goustis 
Social Services -  -  Spyridon Doxiadis 
Minister to the Prime Minister 

Angelos Vlachos 


Agriculture - - Nikolaos Christodoulou 
Industry - - Nikolaos Farmakidis 
Finance - - - Nikolaos Photias 


Public Works - Evangelos Kouloumbis 
Transport and Communications 
George Levendis 
Culture and Sciences 
Ioannis Panayiotopoulos 
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Turkey: Stalemate in Government 


On 18 September, President Koruturk com- 
missioned Mr Ecevit to form a new coalition 
government. Mr Ecevit, whose break with the 
Moslem-oriented National Salvation Party had 
led to the collapse of his coalition Govern- 
ment on 18 September, had hoped to gain the 
support of the Democratic Party, led by Mr 
Bozebeyli, to form a new government. How- 
ever, personal and ideological differences 
between the parties prevented a coalition being 
formed. 

Following Mr Ecevit’s failure, the President 
turned to the opposition centre-right Justice 
Party, and commissioned Mr Demirel to try 
to form a government. Between 30 September 
and 4 October Mr Demirel attempted to per- 
suade the Democratic Party to join him in a 
coalition. The Democratic Party, however, is 
largely made up of former Justice Party mem- 
bers who were expelled by Mr Demirel in 1970 
and since then they have bitterly opposed him. 
They therefore rejected his offer. 

As a result of the two week impasse, Presi- 
dent Koruturk called the leaders of all political 
parties to a meeting at Cankaya on 8 October, 
in order to discuss the possibility of forming 
a government of National Unity. The Presi- 
dent, addressing the meeting, stated that he 
hoped a government could be formed from 
those parties ‘whose programs are, in part, 
identical, similar or reconcilable’. The Presi- 
dent added that a solution to the current prob- 
lem was necessary in view of the continuing 


difficulties over Cyprus and the problem of 
controlling inflation. The President also indi- 
cated that a review of the present electoral 
system might be justified in view of the re- 
curring difficulties in forming a stable govern- 
ment. However, the President’s efforts were 
to no avail: the parties to the meeting again 
refused to compromise. 


On 10 October, Mr Ecevit was once again 
charged with forming a government. He has 
since indicated that he will again try to form 
a coalition. The prospects of success are not 
good, however, unless the Democratic Party 
changes its recently reiterated opposition to a 
coalition with Mr Ecevit’s Republican People’s 
Party. It is widely expected that the eventual 
outcome of the present situation will be the 
formation of a minority government, headed 
by Mr Ecevit. 


While a minority government would be 
able to pass necessary administrative legisla- 
tion, by use of decrees, it would have diff- 
culty in obtaining sufficient support on major 
policy issues, in particular on the detailed 
handling of Cyprus matters. If a further stale- 
mate should be reached, and if the majority of 
members of Parliament were reluctant to allow 
a dissolution of Parliament the military might 
be compelled to intervene although they are 
considered to be reluctant to do so again so 
soon after the restoration of parliamentary 
rule. 


Portugal: President Spinola Resigns 


On 10 September President Spinola made a 
speech in which he expressed concern at the 
course of events in Portugal and the Overseas 
Territories. He called on the ‘silent majority’ 
of moderates and conservatives to wake up 
and defend the country against the forces of 
totalitarianism. Right-wing political opinion in 
Portugal had been maintaining a discreet 
silence since the 25 April coup leaving the 
Socialists and Communists to dominate the 
political scene. However, during September, 
the Right began to emerge among the plethora 
of political parties which had formed in pre- 


paration for the general election promised for 
next March. 

On 26 September Right-wing supporters 
demonstrated in favour of Spinola at a bull- 
fight organised by a returned servicemen’s 
organisation, and attended by both General 
Spinola and the Left-wing Prime Minister, 
Brigadier Vasco Gongalves. The arena had 
been packed beforehand by Right-wing sup- 
porters. The crowd cheered General Spinola 
and jeered the Prime Minister. Brawls be- 
tween Left-wing and Right-wing supporters 
erupted outside the bull-ring and were broken 
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up by mounted police. In the next few days, 
50,000 posters appeared in Portugal, calling 
on the ‘silent majority’ to attend a pro-Spinola 
rally scheduled for Saturday, 28 September, in 
front of the Presidential Palace. During the 
Friday night, however, roadblocks were set up, 
presumably by Left-wing elements, on all 
approaches to the city, to prevent access to 
Lisbon to those coming from the provinces to 
attend the rally. All radio stations except the 
government-owned station then went off the 
air, newspapers were prohibited and tanks took 
up positions around the Presidential Palace. It 
was reported that the police had discovered a 
rifle with telescopic sights trained on the Prime 
Minister’s front door. Apparently fearing a 
Right-wing counter coup, the Government 
appeared to have forced General Spinola to 
cancel the rally at midday on Saturday 28 
September. The 238 Right-wing supporters 
subsequently arrested included three former 
Cabinet ministers, General Kaulza de Arriaga, 
(former Governor-General of Mozambique) 
and António Champalimaud, one of Portugal’s 
most prominent businessmen, who has large 
interests in Mozambique and Angola. The 
Government also announced the capture of 
quantities of arms during the weekend. 


On 30 September General Spinola resigned. 
In his resignation speech, he said that the 
present situation resulted from deviations from 
the original program of the Armed Forces 
Movement (AFM) (the group of young officers 
who engineered the 25 April coup). He drew 
attention to Portugal’s grave economic crisis, 
growing inflation, unemployment, a drop in 
trade and a wave of unjustified wage claims, 
and the ineffectiveness of the central power. 
He said he was resigning because of the impos- 


sibility of ensuring the faithful implementation 
of the program of the AFM of which he had 
pledged to remain a guarantor. 

The Junta of National Salvation, (appointed 
by the AFM) announced the same day that the 
new President would be General Francisco da 
Costa Gomes, Chief of Staff of the Armed 
Forces. 

Three conservative members of the Junta 
have been removed—General Galvao de Melo 
and Generals Silvério Marques and Diogo Neto 
(Chiefs of Staff of the Army and Air Force). 
The pro-Spinola Ministers of Defence (Fir- 
mino Miguel) and Social Communication 
(Sanches Osório) resigned. 

The appointment of General Costa Gomes 
to succeed General Spinola was logical, and in 


the circumstances, perhaps the only means of 


avoiding serious dissension within the AFM. 
General Costa Gomes, though probably only 
marginally less conservative than General 
Spinola, has played a skilful role in adopting a 
middle position and is believed to be more 
flexible. His support in the country as a whole 
is probably less than that of the charismatic 
Spinola, but the fact that he was dismissed 
from office by Caetano at the same time as 
General Spinola in March will probably stand 
him in good stead. 

President Costa Gomes moved quickly to 
consolidate his position by making his first 
Presidential speech to the nation on the night 
of 30 September. He paid tribute to President 
Spinola, but described his analysis of Portugal’s 
present situation as ‘personal and subjective’, 
and denied that there had been any divergence 
from the program of the AFM, whether in 
decolonisation or in the democratisation of 
Portugal. 


Portuguese Minister's visit to Australia 


The Portuguese Minister for Inter-territorial 
Co-ordination, Dr Antonio de Almeida Santos, 
visited Australia at the invitation of the Gov- 
ernment from 13 to 16 October. Talks with 
Australian Ministers covered developments in 
Portugal since the 25 April coup and progress 
in the decolonisation of the Portuguese over- 
seas territories. 

Dr Almeida Santos’ visit marked the im- 
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proved relations between the Australian and 
Portuguese Governments following the April 
coup, which overthrew the Caetano regime, 
and the resultant change in Portuguese colonial 
policy, The Australian Government welcomed 
the visit as providing an opportunity for Minis- 
ters to receive a first-hand briefing on the aims 
and policies of the new Portuguese Govern- 
ment. 


Dr Almeida Santos arrived in Australia after 
visiting Macao. From Australia he went to 
Jakarta and Portuguese Timor. In his talks 
with Australian Ministers, Dr Almeida Santos 
said that one of the main reasons for his visit 
to the area was to explain to Australia and 
Indonesia Portugal’s intentions regarding the 
future of Portuguese Timor. He foreshadowed 
elections in Portuguese Timor, possibly late 
next year, for a constituent assembly, which 
would draw up a constitution and which would 
be the forum where various options on the 
territory’s future would be canvassed. The three 
options at present espoused by the three politi- 
cal parties in Portuguese Timor were indepen- 
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dence, integration with Indonesia or a form of 
continuing association with Portugal. Portugal 
would respect the decision of the constituent 
assembly. 


In discussing developments in Portugal itself, 
Dr Almeida Santos stressed that the Armed 
Forces Movement, the group of young Army 
Officers who engineered the April coup, was 
determined to create democracy in Portugal. 
The AFM program provided for elections to 
be held on 15 March 1975. These would be 
for an interim constituent assembly which 
would elaborate the new constitution. Under 
this, presidential and legislative assembly elec- 
tions would be held and the present provisional 
government would step aside. 


Constitutional Changes in the 
German Democratic Republic 


On 27 September the People’s Chamber of 
the German Democratic Republic approved 
amendments to the constitution. These amend- 
ments came into force on 7 October, the 25th 
anniversary of the foundation of the GDR. 


In describing the changes Herr Honecker, 
First Secretary of the Socialist Unity Party, 
said that the new constitution ‘reflects the 
qualitatively new advances in the construction 
of an advanced socialist society in this country 
and, at the same time, takes account of its 
irresistible progress towards a communist 
society’. In practical effect the new constitu- 
tion removes all references to the concept of ‘a 
single German nation’ and of ‘the German 
people’. The only other changes of any sig- 
nificance are directed towards strengthening 
the power of the Presidium of the People’s 
Chamber in relation to the Council of State 
whose functions are now more of a ceremonial 
nature. More specific reference is also made 
to the GDR’s alliance with the USSR and to 
the notion of ‘convergence between socialist 
nations’. 


The idea of the single German nation has 
been in dispute between the FRG and the 
GDR for some ten years. Before then the 
GDR accepted the objective of eventual re- 
unification provided that the reunified country 
was a socialist state on the Soviet model. The 


old Article 8 of the constitution stated that 
‘the GDR and its citizens strive in addition to 
Overcome the division of Germany imposed 
on the German nation by imperialism, and 
Support the step-by-step rapprochement of the 
two German States until the time of their 
unification on the basis of democracy and 
socialism’. This article had clearly become 
inconsistent with present GDR policy, which 
now stresses that the German people are 
divided into a number of fully sovereign 
nations, including Austria and part of Switzer- 
land and that the GDR itself is fully indepen- 
dent without any special relationship to the 
Federal Republic. As Herr Honecker put it: 
“The GDR today is an internationally acknow- 
ledged sovereign socialist state which has in- 
extricably linked its present and future for all 
time with the country of Lenin and with other 
States of the Socialist community.’ 


The GDR’s two-state policy at one stage 
threatened to prevent agreement on the Basic 
Relations Treaty with the FRG, which was 
signed in December 1972. In the end the two 
Governments agreed to disagree on the issue 
of the single German nation. The preamble 
to the Treaty refers to the ‘differing views’ of 
both sides on ‘fundamental questions including 
the German question’. 


Until now, the differences between the two 
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The Australian Ambassador to the Federal Republic of 


Stuttgart. He was accompanied by Mrs Harry. 

Governments have not had any serious prac- 
tical consequences. A compromise was reached 
on the exchange of diplomatic missions, which 


are designated ‘permanent representations’ and 





Germany, Mr R. L. 
Harry, (second right) recently toured the Daimler-Benz Plant in Sindelfingen/ 


not ‘embassies’. However, bilateral relations 
are handled in the GDR by the Foreign 
Ministry, whereas in the FRG they are the 
concern of the Chancellor’s office. 


Yugoslavia: Trial of Pro-Soviet 


‘Cominformists 


The Yugoslav authorities have arrested and 
tried in Montenegro, a constituent republic of 
Yugoslavia, a group of 32 people, referred to 
as ‘cominformists’, who had been accused of 
forming a rival communist party to the ruling 
League of Communists of Yugoslavia. During 
the trial it was alleged that the group had 
tried to prepare for action against the consti- 
tutional order of Yugoslavia and towards re- 
storation of a social and political system in the 
country ‘contrary to the socialists self-managing 
social order’. The representatives of the group 
were said to be connected with Cominform 
emigres operating abroad against Yugoslavia’s 
interests. The courts passed sentences from one 
to 14 years imprisonment on members of the 
group. 


In a major political address shortly after the 
arrests, President Tito described the aim of the 
group as negation of everything done by the 
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League of Communists of Yugoslavia since 
1948. He said that the group wanted to create 
a new, Stalinist-type party in Yugoslavia. He 
expressed confidence that the group would be 
punished in an exemplary fashion so as to 
deter recurrences. 


The USSR has vigorously denied reports 
about its complicity in the group’s activities. 
However, the Yugoslav Government has made 
no serious attempts to discredit these reports. 

Since 1972, Soviet-Yugoslav relations, which 
had until then been somewhat strained, have 
improved considerably. The USSR has been 
helpful to Yugoslavia in a number of respects. 
It has publicly recognised Yugoslavia’s right to 
choose its own path to socialism and Yugo- 
slavia’s policy of non-alignment and has also 
offered Yugoslavia $540 million in credit, at a 
time when there has been some deterioration 
in Yugoslavia’s economic situation. 


This incident comes at a time when Presi- 
dent Tito has been making particular efforts, 
especially since the disturbances in Croatia 
and Serbia in 1971, to steer a course between 
the conservative ‘neo-Stalinist’ and the more 
liberal political factions. The ‘neo-Stalinist’ 
groups are condemned for pressing for large- 
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scale personnel changes, for a radical restruc- 
turing of the Party along Soviet lines and for 
the total domination of society by the Party. 
Liberal groups, mainly in the republics of 
Croatia and Slovenia, have sought a decentrali- 
sation of political and economic institutions, 
and of Yugoslavia’s military establishment. 


Italy: Mr. Rumor’s Resignation 


On 3 October the Italian Prime Minister, 
Mr Mariano Rumor, tendered his resignation 
to President Leone. This was the seventh time 
that Prime Minister Rumor had resigned. On 
the previous occasion in June, President Leone 


Suppression of South 


Early in October events clearly demonstra- 
ted that the South African authorities were 
prepared to act to the maximum extent of the 
broad powers available to them to render 
ineffective student political opposition. Police 
on 25 September baton-charged and broke up 
banned rallies of about 1,000 blacks in Durban 
and Pietersburg (where the Black University of 
the North is situated) organised by black 
student organisations in support of the Front 
for the Independence of Mozambique 
(FRELIMO). Several arrests were made in- 
cluding those of the leaders of the organisa- 
tions concerned and Mr O’Malley, Editor of 
the Durban Newspaper ‘Daily News’, which 
published reports that the rallies would take 
place despite the ban imposed on them. Sub- 
sequently a reporter of the same newspaper 
fled to Mozambique rather than face renewed 
interrogation about the sources for the ‘Daily 
News’ report. 


Editors of 14 English-language newspapers 
are reported to have issued a statement pro- 
testing against Mr O’Malley’s arrest. Several 
nationalist newspapers have also expressed 
some criticism. Under a revised code for the 
conduct of the press in South Africa a fine 
equivalent to $10,000 can be imposed on any 


had refused to accept the resignation. President 
Leone reserved his decision on whether to 
accept the latest resignation until he had com- 
pleted the traditional round of consultations. 


African Students 


newspaper that does not exercise due care and 
responsibility in reporting race affairs. 


Police raids on the offices of the black South 
African Students Organisation (SASO), other 
black organisations and the homes of leaders 
have followed. Documents have been seized 
and at least one SASO office-bearer arrested. 


These developments follow closely on the 
tabling in August of the fourth report of the 
Commission of Enquiry into Certain Organisa- 
tions (Schlebusch Commission) on the 
National Union of South African Students 
(NUSAS). Early in 1973, the Commission, 
consisting of six National and four United 
Party MP’s, submitted an interim report on 
the NUSAS recommending that ‘urgent action 
be taken against it’, Shortly afterwards eight 
NUSAS leaders were ‘banned’. 


The Commission’s present report concludes 
that the leadership of the NUSAS is not repre- 
sentative of the student body and has radical 
aims which differ from its publicly stated 
aspirations. The report seeks to demonstrate 
that NUSAS’ outlook is communistic and that 
the organisation has aided the growth of black- 
power in South Africa, principally through 
SASO. The report draws attention to NUSAS 
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calls for economic and arms boycotts of South 
Africa. 

The Commission also made a number of 
recommendations, one of the most important 
being that ‘measures be considered to prevent 
political activities in South Africa from being 
supported and influenced by financial help 
from abroad’, A likely consequence of this 
recommendation is that the Government will 
declare the NUSAS to be ‘affected’ in terms of 
the Affected Organisations Act, an action 
which would, inter alia, deprive it of the right 
to receive financial support from abroad and 
to operate in privacy. The Commission recom- 
mended further that the practice of centre 
affiliation be discarded, thus denying the affilia- 
tion of composite student Councils and con- 


fining membership of NUSAS to individual 


students. 


At this stage neither the NUSAS nor SASO 
are banned organisations although their elected 
leadership, for the most part, suffers the very 
considerable restraints of banning orders. Mr 
Neville Curtis, one such leader who has sought 
political asylum in Australia, is typical of those 
whose banning orders inevitably contain serious 
threats of gaol sentences arising out of the sub- 
jects’ vulnerability to charges of breaching of 
the banning orders. 


The student organisations, in common with 
the South African Council of Churches, the 
Black Peoples Convention, the Black Com- 
munity Program, the South African Institute 
of Race Relations and other groups which have 
attracted adverse attention from the authorities, 
will be subject to increasing surveillance and 
action by the South African authorities in the 
months ahead. 


Palestinian representation at the 


United Nations 


On 14 October 1974 the United Nations 
General Assembly voted overwhelmingly in 
favour of inviting the Palestinian Liberation 
Organisation (PLO) to participate in the de- 
liberations of the General Assembly on ‘the 
Question of Palestine’ in plenary sessions. This 
will be the first time that a PLO representative 
has addressed the Assembly, although members 
of the organisation have appeared previously 
before the UN Special Political Committee as 
members of the Palestine Arab Delegation. 


The decision is significant on two counts: 


(1} it is the first time UN members have al- 
lowed speakers who do not represent a 
Member State to address Plenary Sessions. 


(2) it is a further indication of the increasing 
international acceptance of the status and 
respectability claimed by the PLO. 


The 14 October vote was a culmination of 
the process begun late in 1973 when perman- 
ent representatives of Arab States in New York 
resoived to raise ‘the Question of Palestine’ as 
a political item at the UNGA. The formal de- 
cision to inscribe the item was taken last Sep- 
tember by the Arab League's Foreign Minis- 
ters’ Council on a request by the PLO Chair- 
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man, Mr Yasser Arafat. From the beginning 
the PLO had been closely associated with these 
moves, 


Supporters of the ‘Arab side’ succeeded in 
having this item included on the 29th General 
Assembly’s agenda. On 8 October the follow- 
ing draft resolution was submitted to the UN 
Secretariat: 


‘The General Assembly, 


Considering that the Palestinian people is 
the principal party to the Question of Palestine. 


Invites the Palestinian Liberation Organisa- 
tion, the representative of the Palestinian 
people, to participate in the deliberations of 
the General Assembly on the Question of 
Palestine in Plenary meetings’. 


Although the draft resolution was submitted 
at that time to seek the Assembly’s agreement 
to PLO participation in debate, the Arab dele- 
gations have decided to leave debate on the 
substantive item—-The Question of Palestine 
—until after the Arab Summit meeting due to 
open in Rabat, Morocco, on 26 October. 


Sixty-nine nations co-sponsored the draft 
resolution. These included all the Arab states 





A Belgian engineering student, Erik de Richter (left) studies 
plans for a new hospital with an engineer from the Tas- 
manian Department of Public Works, Mr Rob Leibbrandt. 
Mr de Richter is touring Australia on an Australian 
Government sponsored visit. 


(except Jordan which presumably had some 
difficulty with its reference to the PLO as ‘the 
representative of the Palestinian people’) most 
of the Africans, all East Europeans, and a 
number of Asian and Latin American states. 
Before the vote it became clear that there would 
be a core of countries which would have diffi- 
culty supporting PLO participation in the As- 
sembly in the terms of the draft resolution. It 
seemed likely that a number of Western 
European and Latin American countries would 
abstain. 


In the event the draft resolution was carried 
on 14 October by an overwhelming majority: 
105-4 (Israel, USA, Bolivia and Dominican 
Republic) with 20 abstentions including Aus- 
tralia. The result was not unexpected, but was 
still a blow for Israel, which had lobbied in- 
tensively prior to the vote for countries to vote 
against the resolution or at least to abstain. 
Among the supporters of the draft resolution 
were New Zealand, France, Italy, Austria, Ire- 
land, Sweden and Norway. The Europeans 
had been unable to agree on a common posi- 
tion to abstain en bloc. 


Australia’s abstention was in the company 
of Canada, the United Kingdom, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, Denmark, Iceland, nine 
Latin American states, Burma and Laos. 
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Fighteen delegations, including Australia, 
gave an explanation of their vote. The Austra- 
lian representative expressed doubts about de- 
parture from the established practice of keep- 
ing debates in plenary session to representatives 
of the member states of the United Nations. 
However, he stated that organisations and in- 
dividuals having legitimate reason for doing 
so should not be denied the opportunity of 
addressing the United Nations by invitation, 
but that these opportunities had traditionally 
been provided by the committees of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. He added, that if a representa- 
tive of the PLO had addressed one of those 
committees he would have been listened to 
just as closely, whether or not he was speaking 
for the whole of the Palestinian Arab Libera- 
tion Movement and whatever views we might 
have about some of the methods of the Move- 
ment. In the same explanation our representa- 
tive also stated that there could be no perman- 
ent and just settlement in the Middle East 
which took account of all the provisions of 
Security Council resolution 242 until the 
Palestinians could be assured of fair treatment, 
permanent homes and secure hopes for the 
future. In conclusion our representative 
explained that Australia was also unable to 
support the resolution because we were not 
convinced that it would assist the delicate 
process of negotiations towards a lasting 
Middle East settlement. 


The PLO’s success in securing an invitation 
to address the UNGA was preceded by two 
other less important but nonetheless significant 
decisions by international organisations on its 
status. On 4 October the International Civil 
Aviation Organisation (ICAO) Executive 
Committee accorded the PLO observer status; 
and on 7 October the UNESCO Executive 
Board recommended that its General Confer- 
ence amend its rules to allow the PLO to send 
observers to sessions of the UNESCO General 
Conference and to other UNESCO conferences 
and meetings, and to participate in appropriate 
fields of UNESCO activity. 


Because of the UN General Assembly's 
greater importance as an international forum, 
however, the Assembly’s 14 October decision 
inviting the PLO to address its Plenary Session 
is already being regarded as a major step which 
will contribute markedly towards increasing 
international acceptance of the status and 
respectability claimed by the PLO and the 
Palestinian cause in general. 
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The Prime Minister's directive on 


co-ordination of diplomatic and 
consular arrangements 


The Prime Minister, Mr E. G. Whitlam, issued the following 
directive to all Ministers of the Government on 16 October 
1974, The directive was designed to provide guidelines for the 
effective co-ordination of Australia’s overseas representation 
and the rationalisation of administrative arrangements at 
overseas posts, and to reflect the relationships which exist 
between Departments or Authorities having overseas responsi- 
bilities. The new directive is expected to be incorporated into 
’Determinations Relating to Overseas Service’ in due course. 
it is printed in this issue of the ‘Australian Foreign Affairs 
Record’ as a Ministerial policy statement of interest both to 
Departmental officers and others interested in the conduct of 


Australia’s foreign relations. 


16 October, 1974 
My dear Minister, 

A Prime Minister last wrote to Ministers in 
1950 on the matter of the co-ordination of 
Australian diplomatic and consular arrange- 
ments overseas. You will understand my con- 
cern that Australia’s diplomatic and consular 
representation overseas should be co-ordinated 
to ensure that the Government's representatives 
speak with one voice and the arrangements for 
giving effect to Australia’s policy overseas 
operate effectively and economically. For this 
reason I am writing to bring before you the 
arrangements which are to be observed in the 
management and operation of Australian dip- 
lomatic and consular missions. 
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2. For obvious reasons the staff of each dip 
lomatic or consular mission must be under the 
overall supervision and control of the Head ot 
Mission. To achieve this, the following 
arrangements are to be observed by all Austra- 
lian departments and instrumentalities which 
have officers serving overseas on attachment to 
Australian diplomatic or consular missions or 
on other assignments involving travel from 
Australia to overseas countries undertaken 
wholly or partly at Government expense. The 
necessary guidelines to be followed for travel 
from Australia are contained in an Overseas 
Visits Committee document issued by the 
Special Minister of State. 


ESTABLISHMENT 


Australia-based staff under the 
Public Service Act 


3. The establishment of each mission com- 
prising both permanent and temporary posi- 
tions, and the classification of these positions 
will be fixed between the parent Department 
and the Public Service Board. Where varia- 
tions to the establishment of a mission or the 
classification of a position are involved, the 
views of the Head of Mission will be sought 
and included in the parent Department’s pro- 
posal to the Public Service Board. In obtaining 
the views of the Head of Mission the Depart- 
ment responsible for the management of the 
mission is to be kept fully informed: in almost 
every case this will be the Department of 
Foreign Affairs. 


Locally-engaged staff under the 
Public Service Act 


4. The locally-engaged establishment of a 
mission is to be determined by the Public 
Service Board after consultation with the De- 
partment responsible for the management of 
the mission and where applicable, the Depart- 
ment in whose work area the position is placed. 
All such positions are to be provided on the 
establishment of the Department responsible 
for the management of the mission. 


Australia-based staff not under the 
Public Service Act 


5. In those cases where responsibility for 
determining establishment does not rest with 
the Public Service Board, the views of the 
Board (except in the case of Defence Force 
personnel) and of the Department responsible 
for the management of the mission are to be 
sought and made available to the responsible 
Minister or Authority before a decision is 
taken on an appropriate establishment (e.g. 
Australia-based staff under the Trade Commis- 
sioners Act). 


Locally-engaged staff not under the 
Public Service Act 


6. In those cases where responsibility for 
determining establishment does not rest with 
the Public Service Board, the views of the 
Board and the Head of Mission are to be 
sought and made available to the responsible 
Minister or Authority before a decision is 
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taken on an appropriate establishment (e.g. 
locally-engaged staff under the Trade Commis- 
sioners Act). 


APPOINTMENTS 


Australia-based Officers Proceeding 
Overseas on long term postings 


7. The appointment of an Australia-based 
officer to a position in a diplomatic or consular 
mission should be cleared with the Head of 
Mission in advance. The channel for this clear- 
ance is the Department responsible for the 
management of the Mission. 


Australia-based Officers Proceeding 
abroad on short term missions 


8. It is also important that the Head of 
Mission in whose area of responsibility an 
officer will travel on official business is in- 
formed beforehand of the visit, its purpose and 
duration. The Department responsible for the 
management of the mission is the normal chan- 
nel through which such information should be 
conveyed to the mission. 


Locally-engaged staff recruitment 


9. The appointment of locally-engaged staff 
is a function of the Department responsible for 
the management of the mission. 

10. The selection of appointees to positions 
in a mission which carry out functions on 
behalf of a Department other than that respon- 
sible for management of the mission shall be 
the responsibility of the senior officer at the 
mission of that Department. 


CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 


11. The Public Service Board is the autho- 
rity which determines terms and conditions of 
employment for staff employed under the Pub- 
lic Service Act. The terms and conditions for 
Jocally-engaged staff are to be determined by 
the Public Service Board after consultation with 
the Department responsible for the manage- 
ment of the mission. In the interests of achiev- 
ing common conditions of employment, the 
views of the Public Service Board are to be 
sought and made available to the responsible 
Minister or Authority in respect of decisions 
involving staff not employed under the Public 
Service Act or in the Defence Forces before 
the decision is taken. Similarly, and subject to 
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the overriding responsibility of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, accommodation and furnishing 
proposals and submissions on behalf of 
attached officers are a function at the post of 
the Department responsible for the manage- 
ment of the mission. The allocation of all office 
and residential accommodation is the responsi- 
bility of the Head of Mission, in accordance 
with guidelines issued from time to time by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs through the 
Overseas Property Bureau. 


COMMON SERVICES 


12. It is essential that the operations of a 
mission be conducted with the utmost eco- 
nomy and efficiency. It is for this reason that 
administrative services should be provided cen- 
trally under the control of the Department 
responsible for the management of the mission 
with due regard to the special requirements of 
Departments whose officers are attached to the 
mission. 


GENERAL CO-ORDINATION OF 
POLICY 


13. I should like to make a special point of 
the need for me and for the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and his Department to be 
kept informed of major policy matters which 
concern Australia’s multilateral or bilateral re- 
lations abroad. I hardly need to stress that 
co-operation in these matters is particularly 
important on matters where there is a possi- 
bility of disagreement or of negotiation with 
other Governments. 


RELATIONSHIP OF SENIOR 
DEPARTMENTAL REPRESENTATIVES 
AT A DIPLOMATIC OR CONSULAR 
MISSION TO THE HEAD OF MISSION 


14. Senior representatives of Departments 
are to accept the authority of the Head of the 
diplomatic or consular mission and to keep the 
Head of Mission (or his Deputy) informed on 
all policy matters and on significant develop- 
ments or trends. The Head of Mission will, for 
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his part, ensure that senior representatives of 
Departments are informed on policy matters 
which may be relevant to the role in the Mis- 
sion of their Departments. 


15. Subject to the foregoing, the senior de- 
partmental representative retains the right to 
communicate directly with his parent depart- 
ment. With regard to telegraphic communica- 
tion, the appropriate channel is the diplomatic 
communications network of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs. Departments also retain the 
right to communicate by means of the diplo- 
matic bag. In the interests of security, economy 
and accuracy of record, the use of commercial 
telephone services should be avoided as far as 
possible. 


16. The level at which representations are 
made to or negotiations undertaken with the 
receiving Government depends on the signifi- 
cance which the Australian Government 
attaches to the subject matter. Senior attached 
officers normally have ready access to the 
Ministry or Ministries of the receiving Govern- 
ment which relate to their specialist functions. 
Because of the accepted status of the Head of 
Mission, both he and senior attached officers 
should utilise this status to achieve access at 
senior levels of the receiving Government when 
important representations are to be made on 
any subject. Departments should recognise that 
the Head of Mission represents the total Aus- 
tralian presence and his status should therefore 
be used, as appropriate, by senior attached 
officers when important representations or 
enquiries are to be made to the receiving 
Government. 


Yours sincerely, 


E. G. WHITLAM 
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Telephone equipment gift 
to Indonesia 


Crossbar telephone equipment worth more 
than $2,000,000 was shipped to Indonesia in 
October as part of the Australian Govern- 
ment’s on-going telecommunications aid pro- 
gramme, the Postmaster-General, Senator 
Bishop, stated in Adelaide. 


‘The shipment, comprising 2,224 cases of 
advanced equipment is the largest single con- 
signment to be sent as part of the programme,’ 
Senator Bishop said. 


He said it was proposed to install the equip- 
ment as a 2,000 line local exchange and a 
4,000 line trunk exchange at Padang, a 3,000 
line local exchange at Jambi, and as part of a 
7,000 line local exchange and part of a 600 
line trunk exchange at Medan, all of which are 
major centres on the Indonesian island of 
Sumatra. 


‘An Australian Post Office team of 21 tech- 
nical experts is stationed in Indonesia to super- 
vise installation of this equipment and to act 
in a general advisory role,’ Senator Bishop 
said. 


‘The programme, the advanced planning for 
which began in 1968, is scheduled to continue 
to at least 1978 under present plans and will 
involve the Australian Government in a gift to 
Indonesia of $11,000,000 worth of equipment 
and technical advice,’ the Minister said. 


He added that this aid was part of Austra- 
lia’s continuing contribution to the Colombo 
Plan. 
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The first staff nutritionist to be appointed by the South 
Australian Public Health Department is Dr Manel 
Tuovinen, who comes from Sri Lanka. Dr Tuovinen, 
seen second from left in this photo with Departmental 
colleagues, is seeking ways to improve the diet of Abo- 
riginals and has travelled extensively in some of Aus- 
fralia’s most remote areas. Her husband, a Finnish 
micro-biologist, is working at the Waite Agricultural 
Research Institute in Adelaide. 


1974-75 Immigration 
Program 


The Minister for Labor and Immigration, 
Mr Cameron, said on 2 October that a review 
just completed emphasised the need for prompt 
action to ensure that the arrival of immigrants 
over the coming months did not worsen the 
employment situation. 


Mr Cameron said he could not responsibly 
approve the entry of immigrants who are likely 
to experience difficulty finding and holding 
employment and who would be competing 
with Australians and immigrants who are 
already here in tight sections of the labour 
market. 


He said it would be necessary to impose 
restrictions but that these would not affect 
people who had already been approved for 
entry. But, having regard to the smaller immi- 
gration programme—80,000 people—decided 
upon by the Government for 1974-75, there 
would need to be a significant reduction in the 
approval rate. 


His decision, which has the concurrence of 
the Prime Minister, had been made with the 
welfare of all Australians and potential 
migrants in mind. 


Family reunion still had the highest priority, 
Mr Cameron said, and there would be no 
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interruption to the acceptance of nominations 
and the processing of those cases involving 
spouses, dependent children, dependent parents 
and fiance(e)s. New nominations in favour of 
these groups would continue to be accepted 
in Australia. Mr Cameron said that, regret- 
tably, it would not be possible to proceed with 
many applications involving other relatives and 
friends which had not yet been approved. No 
new nominations would be accepted for the 
time being. 





The Australian-Japan Association of South Australia 
organised a Japanese Week in Adelaide last month. Miss 
Hiroko Yano, a Rotary exchange student from Japan, 
shows Miss Czeslawa Starmach how to play the Koto. 


‘Refugees and other individual cases where 
very strong compassionate circumstances exis- 
ted will, nevertheless, continue to be given 
special consideration,’ he said. 


Mr Cameron said his decision follows the 
long established policy of adjusting the immi- 
gration programme to economic realities. As 
Mr Grassby had maintained, the immigration 
programme should be ‘finely tuned to the 
economy.’ 


Despite unemployment in some areas, there 
were fields of activity in Australia which were 
being hampered by the shortage of those with 
special skills. Consequently, nominations or 
applications in respect of workers in these 
employment categories for which there re- 
mained a strong and unsatisfied demand would 
continue to be considered. Mr Cameron said 
this group was a very limited one, however, 
comprising skilled metal and electrical trades- 
men and other skilled tradesmen outside the 
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metal and electrical group, and professional 
and semi-professional workers. 


Mr Cameron said that he recognised that 
the suspension of nominations would cause 
disappointment and he regretted the necessity 
to do so. 


‘It would be damaging, and I would be act- 
ing contrary to the Party’s platform, if I were 
to bring migrants here at this time when we 
cannot ensure that they will find long term 
employment, and when in our inner city areas, 
where most new migrants settle, our education 
and community facilities are at present under 
heavy strain, he said. 


The Government would keep the situation 
under continuing review, the Minister stated. 


Australia-Hungary New 
Trade Agreement 


A new Trade Agreement between Australia 
and Hungary has been signed in Budapest. 
This was announced in Canberra on 2 October 
by the Minister for Overseas Trade, Dr J. F. 
Cairns. The Agreement was signed on behalf 
of Australia by the Australian Ambassador 
accredited to Hungary, Mr J. R. Rowland, 
with the Deputy Minister for Foreign Trade, 
Dr B. Szalay, signing for Hungary. 


The new Agreement, which replaced that 
signed by Australia and Hungary in 1967, pro- 
vides practical measures to facilitate the growth 
and diversification of trade between the two 
countries. It would operate within the frame- 
work set by their common membership of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the 
Minister said. 


The conclusion of the new Agreement comes 
at a time when trade between Australia and 
Hungary, after having remained at a low level 
for many years, is showing good prospects for 
a continuation of a recent upward trend. Aus- 
tralian exports to Hungary have increased 
from $1,700,000 in 1969-70 to $5,800,000 in 
1973-74. During the same period imports from 
Hungary have risen from $2,000,000 to 
$4,300,000. 


Dr Cairns said that contacts between the 
two countries had expanded considerably in 


recent years following an upsurge of interest 
in developing mutual trade. Strong interest has 
been expressed for a closer relationship with 
Australia in a number of fields, particularly as 
a potential partner in industrial and agri- 
cultural co-operation. Positive moves in these 
areas should help to broaden Australian 
activity in the market beyond the more tradi- 
tional sales which have largely consisted of 
wool, hides and skins. 


The new Agreement provides specific 
encouragement for promotional activities such 
as trade fairs and exhibitions, as well as the 
interchange of commercial and technical 
groups and delegations. The development of 
industrial and technical co-operation between 
the two countries is also to be encouraged and 
facilitated, Dr Cairns said. 


The Agreement supports, in principle, long- 
term commercial arrangements for the supply 
and purchase of goods. Support is also ex- 
pressed for international commodity agree- 
ments designed to improve the conditions of 
international commodity trade. This, the 
Minister said, was in line with the Govern- 
ment’s desire to assist Australian producers to 
achieve greater predictability in their market- 
ing and level of returns. 


One of the most important provisions of the 
Agreement Dr Cairns said, is the establishment 
of a Mixed Commission which would meet 
regularly to consider measures for increasing 
trade and industrial co-operation and to seek 
solutions to problems which might otherwise 
inhibit the development of a good trading 
relationship between the two countries. 


In conclusion Dr Cairns referred to the 
importance of trade to both the Australian 
and Hungarian economies. He expressed the 
hope that the signing of this Agreement and 
the continuing activities of the Mixed Com- 
mission would encourage both Australian 
businessmen and Hungarian trading organisa- 
tions to make every effort to investigate further 
and take full advantage of the opportunities 
available. 
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New Appointments in the 
Department of 
Foreign Affairs 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Lionel Bowen, announced on 11 October the 
appointment of new Australian Ambassadors 
to Austria and Indonesia. 


The Minister said that Mr R. W. Furlonger, 
who has been Ambassador to Indonesia since 
March 1972, would become Australian Ambas- 
sador to Austria. Mr Furlonger would also 
become Australia’s senior representative to the 
International Atomic Energy Agency and the 
United Nations Industrial Development 
Organisation, both of which had their head- 
quarters in Vienna. The Minister said that Mr 
R. A. Woolcott would replace Mr Furlonger 
as Australia’s Ambassador to Indonesia. The 
present Ambassador to Austria, Mr J. R. Row- 
land, would return to Canberra to take up a 
senior position in the Department of Foreign 
Affairs. | 

The Minister said that Mr Furlonger’s 
appointment to Austria reflected the Govern- 
ment’s desire to maintain representation at a 
very senior level in Vienna where the Head 
of Mission was not only involved in work 
related to bilateral relations with Austria but 
was also responsible for the day-to-day carriage 
of business with the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, on whose Board of Governors 
Australia is represented. Australia also retains 
considerable interest in the activity of the 
United Nations Industrial Development 
Organisation. 

Mr Furlonger, aged 53, was born and edu- 
cated in Sydney, and entered the Department 
of External Affairs in 1945, He served in 
London, The Hague, Jakarta, Singapore and 
Karachi and attended the Imperial Defence 
College in London before serving as Australian 
High Commissioner to Nigeria for a period in 
1961. After a further short term in London 
he was Australian Permanent Representative 
to the European Office of the United Nations 
and Consul General in Geneva from 1961-64, 
Minister in Washington from 1965-69, and 
served as Head of the Joint Intelligence 
Organisation, with the rank of Deputy Secre- 
tary in the Department of Defence in Can- 
berra from 1969-72. He took up his present 
appointment in Jakarta in March 1972. 
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The Minister said that the nomination of 
Mr Woolcott as Ambassador to Indonesia 
showed the Government's determination that 
the close links which already existed between 
Australia and Indonesia should be maintained 
and developed. He recalled that the atmosphere 
of bilateral relations between the two countries 
was close and had been further strengthened 
by the recent informal visit to Indonesia by 
the Prime Minister. 


Mr Woolcott, aged 47, was born in Sydney 
and educated at the University of Melbourne. 
After joining the Department of External 
Affairs in 1950 and attending the London 
School of Slavonic Studies he served in 
Moscow (twice), Pretoria, Kuala Lumpur, and 
Singapore (where he acted as Commissioner 
in 1963-64) before being appointed Australian 
High Commissioner to Ghana in 1967. Since 
returning to Australia from Ghana in 1970 Mr 
Woolcott has served in senior positions in the 
Department and was the first Head of the 
Department’s South Asia Division when it was 
created in 1973. Mr Woolcott was appointed 
Deputy Secretary in early 1974. Mr Woolcott 
has made five visits to Indonesia in recent 
years. He accompanied the former Prime 
Minister, Mr McMahon, on his official visit in 
1972 and accompanied Mr Whitlam on his 
visits to Jakarta in 1973 and Jogjakarta last 
month. 


The Minister said that the Secretary of the 
Department, Mr Alan Renouf, intended to 
appoint Mr Rowland as one of the two Deputy 
Secretaries of the Department on his return to 
Canberra. 
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Under the Defence Co-operation Aid 
arrangement, the Australian Government has 
undertaken to provide Singapore’s armed 
forces with 22 aircraft refuellers valued at 
about $750,000. The first two vehicles in the 
consignment were handed over on 30 Sep- 
tember by the Australian High Commis- 
sioner in Singapore, Mr R. N. Birch, seen 
here shaking hands with Lt.-Colonel Ee 
Tean Chye, Base Commander of the Singa- 
pore Air Defence Command. Looking on are 
Colonel Wong Geok Seam of the Singapore 
Ministry of Defence, Captain D. Johns, 
Defence Adviser at the Australian High 
Commission, and Lieutenant lan Seah of 
the S.A.D.C. 


Mr Rowland, who is 49, was born in Sydney 
and joined the Department of External Affairs 
in 1944 after graduating from the University 
of Sydney. He has served in Moscow, London, 
Saigon and Washington, and was Ambassador 
to Sweden 1965-66 and to the Soviet Union 
from 1965-68. He later served as Australian 
High Commissioner in Kuala Lumpur from 
1969-72, and since February 1972 has been 
Ambassador to Austria. He is at present also 
accredited as Australian Ambassador to 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 





Mr J. R. Rowland. 


Senator Willesee returns 
from United Nations 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
D. R. Willessee, returned to Australia on 14 
October from leading the Australian Delega- 
tion to the 29th United Nations General As- 
sembly in New York. 

While in the USA Senator Willessee accom- 
panied the Prime Minister during his calls on 
President Ford and Secretary of State Kissin- 
ger. In Washington he also had discussions 
with a number of Senate and Congressional 
Leaders. He also led the Australian Delegation 
to the 19th SEATO Council Meeting on 3 
October. 

On his way to the United Nations, Senator 
Willesee was host at Australian National Day 
functions at the Australian Exhibit in the 
World Exposition in Spokane. He returned via 
London where he had talks with the High 
Commissioner and members of his staff. 

Senator Willesee said that the fortnight he 
had spent in New York had proved an invalu- 
able means of having worthwhile discussions 
with a large number of Foreign Ministers and 
other significant figures in a concentrated span 
of time. Senator Willesee said he had had 
substantial talks with Foreign Ministers of 
over 30 countries of importance to Australia 
and had made useful contacts with a number 
of other leaders. These included the President 
of the Twenty-Ninth General Assembly, Mr. 
Bouteflika (the Foreign Minister of Algeria), 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
Dr Kurt Waldheim, the newly appointed Sec- 
retary-General of the Organisation for African 
Unity, Mr William Eteki, the Secretary- 
General of SEATO, Mr Sunthorn Honglada- 
rom, and the Executive Director of the UN. 
Fund for Population Activities, Mr Rafael 
Salas. The presence of a large number of 
Foreign Ministers and other leaders in New 
York had enabled him to have discussions on 
a very wide range of subjects of interest to 
Australia and to get at first hand the views of 
a large cross-section of world opinion. 

Senator Willesee said that from Australia’s 
point of view there were a number of hearten- 
ing aspects to the talks he had had in New 
York and the progress of events during the 
course of the General Assembly. I was parti- 
cularly encouraged by the progress of the two 
initiatives which Australia has this year 
brought forward to the General Assembly, 
that concerning diplomatic asylum and that 
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related to the use of UN machinery for the 
peaceful settlement of disputes,’ Senator Wille- 
see said. 

The first subject was inscribed as a UN 
agenda item at the instance of Australia fol- 
lowing events in Chile some 12 months ago 
when many thousands of fugitives sought dip- 
lomatic asylum from Embassies in Santiago. 
The initiative by Australia was in fulfilment of 
the undertaking he had given in Adelaide in 
June to raise the matter in the United Nations. 
It now appeared that as a result of patient 
explanation of the humanitarian reasons un- 
derlying Australia’s stance there was a good 
chance of useful progress, even at this early 
stage, on the asylum issue. Senator Willesee 
said he was very hopeful that a resolution 
would be adopted, by a large majority, asking 
the Secretary-General to undertake an analysis 
of how a common code covering diplomatic 
asylum could be achieved. This report would 
then be debated at the Thirtieth UN General 
Assembly. 

‘These two initiatives were the result of 
Australia’s declared intention of taking the 
UN seriously and pursuing more foreign 
policy objectives through it,’ Senator Willesee 
said. 

Senator Willesee said that he also hoped 
that the Australian response to the Secretary- 
General’s Appeal for Special Assistance to 
countries hardest hit by the oil crisis would 
have a beneficial effect in persuading other 
countries to respond with similar pledges of 
support. Senator Willesee said that he had 
announced, at a special meeting called by Dr 
Raul Prebisch, the Special Representative of 
the Secretary-General for the UN Emer- 
gency Program, an Australian contribution of 
$40,000,000. This compared very favourably 
with pledges from other nations. The Austra- 
lian contribution would be applied primarily 
through bilateral aid, half as food aid and half 
in cash and other forms of assistance. Already 
an Australian gift of $11,000,000 of food aid 
to Bangladesh—Australia’s largest ever single 
gift of food—-had been made. 

Senator Willesee also attended the 19th 
SEATO Council meeting in New York, which 
was opened by Dr Kissinger. Senator Willesee 
said that there was now complete acceptance 
by all SEATO members of the new and more 
useful non-military role SEATO was now 
playing, after the changes proposed by Austra- 
lia and New Zealand last year had come into 
effect. 
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Cultural Mission 
visit to China 


Australia sent a mission to China in Octo- 
ber to negotiate a number of cultural ex- 
changes to take place next year. The mission 
was announced on 22 October jointly by the 
Prime Minister, Mr Whitlam, and the Foreign 
Minister, Senator Willesee. 


The Prime Minister said that during his 
visit to China last year he and the Chinese 
Prime Minister, Mr Chou En lai, had agreed 
to develop a planned program of cultural, 
scientific and technological exchanges between 
Australia and China. 

The Australian mission, which left Sydney 
on 25 October for a ten-day visit to China, 
was an indication of the Australian Govern- 
ment’s determination to deepen and diversify 
Australia’s relations with China. 


Mr Whitlam said that the mission would be 
led by Professor Peter Karmel, Chairman of 
the Australian Council for the Arts and Chaitr- 
man of the Universities Commission. The 
composition of the mission would enable wide 
ranging negotiations to take place which would 
encompass cultural exchanges in the broadest 
sense of the term. 


Each of the areas of the performing and 
visual arts, education, the media, environment 
and conservation, and sports and youth ex- 
changes, would be represented in the mission 
by senior officers of the Council for the Arts 
and authorities charged with responsibility for 
these particular subjects. 


In addition, Mr John Hopkins, the Dean of 
the School of Music at the Victorian College 
of the Arts, would join the mission in his capa- 
city as a musician as well as an administrator 
of an art form which has advanced substanti- 
ally in Australia in recent years. 


Members of the mission were: Mr J. Oswin, 
Secretary, Department of the Media; Mr D. 
Ovington, First Assistant Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Environment and Conservation; Dr 
Jean Battersby, Executive Officer of the Aus- 
tralian Council for the Arts; Mr N. N. Ellis, 
First Assistant Secretary, Department of Tour- 
ism and Recreation; Dr K. R. McKinnon, 
Chairman, Australian Schools Commission; 
Mr J. Hopkins, Dean of the School of Music, 
the Victorian College of the Arts; and Mr 
L. E. Phillips, Head of the Cultural Relations 
Section, Department of Foreign Affairs. 
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United Nations Day 


On the occasion of United Nations Day, on 
24 October, the Foreign Minister, Senator 
D. R. Willesee, re-affirmed Australia’s adher- 
ence to the principles and purposes of the 
United Nations Charter and its pledge to work 
actively and constructively in giving effect to 
the objectives of the United Nations Organisa- 
tion. 


Recognising the growing interdependence of 
nations and their concern with the advance- 
ment of the living standards and human rights 
of all peoples, Senator Willesee paid tribute to 
the contributions made by the United Nations 
and its Specialised Agencies in promoting eco- 
nomic and social development, decolonisation, 
respect for human rights and the resolution of 
differences between members of the inter- 
national community. Senator Willesee com- 
mented that he hoped Australians would use 
the occasion to reflect on the objectives set out 
in the Charter—in which the peoples of the 
United Nations affirmed their determination: 


‘to save succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war, which twice in our life-time 
has brought untold sorrow to mankind, and 


‘to re-affirm faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, in the equal rights of men 
and women and of nations large and small, 
and 

‘to establish conditions under which justice 
and respect for the obligations arising from 
treaties and other sources of international 
law can be maintained, and 


‘to promote social progress and better stan- 
dards of life in larger freedom’. 


The Minister said that these objectives re- 
mained as important and valid today as they 
were in 1945. The difficulties and set-backs 
which had been encountered in the United 
Nations in working towards their realisation 
should not obscure the very real and important 
progress which had been achieved. 


Senator Willesee said that the activities of 
the United Nations during 1974 were of par- 
ticular interest and significance in that they 
focussed world attention on a number of 
major issues representative of the scope and 
importance of the Organisation's work. Apart 
from the important role the United Nations 





Mr Wataru Hiraisumi, a Liberal-Democratic Member of 
the Japanese House of Councillors, visited Australia from 
27 September to 5 October for talks on future cultural 
exchanges between Australia and Japan. He is seen here 
with the Minister for Education, Mr Beazley, during his 
visit to Canberra. 


had played in peace-keeping activities, for 
example, in the Middle East and Cyprus, these 
included: 

* the Sixth Special Session of the United 
Nations General Assembly on the Prob- 
lems of Raw Materials and Develop- 
ment; 

* the Caracas Session of the Third United 
Nations Conference on the Law of the 


Sea; 
* the Bucharest World Population Confer- 
ence; and 


* the World Food Conference to be held in 
Rome in November. 


Senator Willesee said that the crucial and 
related issues of food production, population 
growth, the exploitation of marine and other 
resources, and the creation of a more equit- 
able world economic system were of funda- 
mental importance to mankind’s peace and 
survival. It was significant that the United 
Nations Organisation was a principal forum 
in which these issues were debated, for it was 
the only world institution with the stature and 
the representativeness in which acceptable 
international approaches could be devised to 
these international problems. 


Australia was determined to play an active 
and constructive part in developing solutions 
for these and other problems in the United 
Nations. The Governments commitment to 
support the Charter and the activities of the 
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United Nations had been re-affirmed by the 
Prime Minister when he addressed the United 
Nations General Assembly in New York on 
30 September. 


Australian High 
Commissioner to the 
Caribbean 


The Foreign Minister, Senator D. R. Wil- 
lesee, announced on 27 October the appoint- 
ment of Australia’s first resident High Com. 
missioner to the Commonwealth countries in 
the Caribbean region. 


He is Mr J. H. A. Hoyle, a senior career 
diplomat in the Department of Foreign 
Affairs. 


Senator Willesee said that Mr Hoyle would 
be based in Kingston, Jamaica, from where he 
would be accredited also to the Bahamas, Bar- 
bados, Guyana, and Trinidad and Tobago. 


The Minister recalled that Australia estab- 
lished diplomatic relations with these countries 
in January this year. Since then Australia had 
been represented in the area by the High Com- 
missioner to Canada, Mr J. C. Ingram, who is 
resident in Ottawa. 


The Minister said that the decision to 
appoint a resident High Commissioner to the 
Commonwealth countries of the Caribbean re- 
flected the importance Australia attached to its 
new and developing relationship with these 
countries. It was also an indication of Austra- 
lia’s continuing commitment to the Common- 
wealth as a whole. 


Mr Hoyle, who is currently Assistant Secre- 
tary in charge of the Department’s Pacific 
Branch in Canberra, is to take up his duties in 
Kingston early next year. 


Mr Hoyle, who is 46, was born in Sydney 
and educated at Sydney Grammar School and 
the University of Sydney. He joined the De- 
partment of External Affairs in 1949 and has 
served in Colombo, Wellington, Tel Aviv, 
Stockholm and Berlin. 


TLS 
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Migration environmental 
study 


Two Melbourne-based social workers left in 
October for a two-months study of environ- 
mental factors in the areas from which Italian 
migrants come to Australia, according to a 
joint statement on 27 October by the Minister 
for Labor and Immigration, Mr Clyde Came- 
ron, and the Minister for Social Security, Mr 
Bill Hayden. 


The social workers were Miss Bruna Pasqua, 
27, who is on the migration staff of the De- 
partment of Labor and Immigration, and Mr 
Frank Urlini, 25, who works with the Italian 
social welfare agency, Comitato Assitenza 
Italiani (COASIT). 


Their air fares were paid by the Australian 
Government, through the Department of Social 
Security, and their living expenses in Italy by 
the Italian Government. 


The study tour fulfils a decision by the 
Australian-Italian Joint Commission during its 
second meeting, in Canberra in November last 
year. The Joint Commission considers matters 
arising from the Migration and Settlement 
Agreement between Australia and Italy. 
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Australia - Indonesia 
Official Consultations 


The Foreign Minister, Senator D. R. Wil- 
lesee, announced on 28 October that official 
Australian-Indonesian consultations were held 
in Jakarta on 29 and 30 October 1974. The 
Australian delegation was led by the Secretary 
of the Department of Foreign Affairs, Mr Alan 
Renouf, O.B.E., and included the Australian 
Ambassador to Indonesia, Mr. R. W. Fur- 
longer. 


These consultations have been held annually 
since August 1972. The Minister said that they 
were part of the pattern of close political con- 
sultation which had developed between the two 
countries and which reflected the importance 
the Australian Government placed on good 
relations with Indonesia. 


The consultations in Jakarta covered South- 
East Asian regional affairs, law of the sea ques- 
tions, developments in the South Pacific and 
the Indian Ocean and Australian-Indonesian 
bilateral relations. 


The recently elected New Zealand 
Prime Minister, Mr W. E. Rowling, 
receives the credentials of Australia’s 
new Ambassador to New Zealand, 
Mr B. C. Hill. 
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An Australian Society for Latin American Studies has 
been formed to forge stronger links with the Latin 
American nations, especially in the field of scientific and 
technological research and academic, cultural and com- 
mercial life. One of its founders is Professor Claudio 
Velia (seen above), Professor of Sociology at La Trobe 
University in Melbourne. The Society has already held the 
first of a series of seminars on Australian-Latin American 
co-operation. 


United Nations Resolution 
on South Africa 


The Foreign Minister, Senator D. R. Wil- 
lesee, said on 30 October that the Govern- 
ment’s decision to support a draft resolution in 
the Security Council tabled by Kenya, Mauri- 
tania and Cameroon calling for the expulsion 
of South Africa from the United Nations, had 
been the subject of some Parliamentary interest. 

It had also attracted a good deal of interest 
and comment in the Australian press and 
among the public generally. 


The Minister said that at this stage it was 
not known whether the draft resolution calling 
for the expulsion of South Africa would be 
adopted. 
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‘Our expectation is that there will be at 
least ten votes in favour of it in the Council, 
but it is not clear whether it will survive a 
veto from one or more of the Permanent 
Members, in which case it will not, of 
course, be adopted’, 


Senator Willesee said 


‘If it is adopted it will not take effect with- 
out a further resolution on the part of the 
General Assembly endorsing the Security 
Council’s recommendation. We would, how- 
ever, expect such a resolution to be adopted 
by a large majority. 


‘Australia’s decision to vote for the expul- 
sion of South Africa was reached only 
after careful consideration of the issues in- 
volved, and following consultation in New 
York and elsewhere with other members of 
the Security Council. 


‘The Prime Minister and I discussed at 
some length how the Australian vote should 
be cast when we were in North America 
earlier this month. Our views, when they 
were determined last week, were conveyed to 
other members of the Security Council and 
to other friendly countries. 


‘In reaching the decision to vote for the 
expulsion we had to recognise that there 
could be no question that South Africa had, 
for the past 25 years, by its unbending policy 
of apartheid, consistently violated the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations Charter and 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 


‘It has refused over the years to comply 
with United Nations resolutions, particularly 
those relating to Namibia over which it has 
illegally extended its jurisdiction, totally dis- 
regarding the recommendations of the United 
Nations and imposing its own offensive prac- 
tices of apartheid and political suppression 
on the indigenous leaders and people of this 
former League of Nations Trust territory. 


‘South Africa has also openly assisted the 
rebel Smith Regime in Southern Rhodesia 
and provided it with military support in 
violation of the pertinent resolutions of the 
Security Council and General Assembly. In 
adopting these attitudes the South African 
Government was undoubtedly fully aware 
that it had made itself liable for expulsion 
under the terms of Article 6 of the United 
Nations Charter.’ 
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Senator Willesee continued: 


‘We considered carefuily the arguments 
based on the principle of universality, which 
the Australian Government has strongly en- 
dorsed in the United Nations, and which 
pointed to the desirability of the continuing 
membership of South Africa in the United 
Nations. These had, however, to be weighed 
against the effects on the standing and effi- 
cacy of the Organisation of continued mem- 
bership by a nation which had clearly vio- 
lated the Charter and showed no intention 
of reversing its policies. 


‘Those who would argue that, whatever its 
policies, it would be better to permit South 
Africa to remain in the United Nations in 
order to represent the people of that country 
must reflect on the extent to which the 
Government could be regarded as genuinely 
representative, in so far as it denies any 
share in political power to its own black 
majority. We were, nevertheless, prepared to 
accept the credentials of the South African 
Delegation so long as South Africa remained 
legally a member of the Organisation. 


‘We have also considered carefully the 
argument that South African policies might 
be more responsive to international opinion 
if she continued to be a member of the 
United Nations. It is a fact, however, that 
movement by South Africa to modify its 
policies on apartheid and its illegal occupa- 
tion of Namibia has been so slight as to be 
negligible. The overwhelming majority of 
the United Nations clearly did not find this 
argument persuasive. 

‘Nor can South Africa's behaviour be 
exonerated by references to the fact that 
other members, perhaps most members, have 
at one time or another violated some prin- 
ciple of the Charter or resolution adopted by 
the General Assembly or the Security Coun- 
cil. South Africa has, on the other hand, 
placed herself in a special position by per- 
sistently defying resolutions of the United 
Nations and by endorsing apartheid as a 
matter of state policy, a denial of human 
rights, which is in total variance with the 
principles of the Charter, and can in no way 
be reconciled with them. It is a policy which, 
of course, is totally repugnant to the Austra- 
lian Government and to all Australians, as 
well as universally to the other members of 
the United Nations. 
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‘We are, of course, deeply concerned that 
resort to the expulsion procedures provided 
for in the United Nations Charter should be 
regarded as the quite exceptional step which 
it is. In our view it is one that must on no 
account be indiscriminately applied to coun- 
tries whom the majority may wish to con- 
demn or take action against in respect of 
particular acts alleged to be contrary to the 
Charter. The Australian Permanent Repre- 
sentative in the Security Council, Sir 
Laurence McIntyre, has been instructed to 
express Australia’s views in this regard. 


‘The Minister said he appreciated that 
many Australians would understandably be 
concerned that the Government had felt 
obliged to take this serious step against 
South Africa. There were many personal, 
commercial and other links between the 
two countries. 


‘For its part the Government does not 
intend at this stage to suspend the dialogue 
which has been going on between South 
Africa and successive Australian Govern- 
ments during which Australia has tried to 
persuade the South Africans that their own 
best interests lay in changing their policies 
in response to international feeling and to 
bring them into line with the principles of 
the United Nations Charter’, the Minister 
said. 


‘Australia will, of course, continue to 
work to persuade them to do so, in the hope 
that if they are expelled from the United 
Nations they may be re-admitted later to the 
Organisation, and fully accepted into the 
international community of nations. 


‘Australia has no wish to deny them per- 
manently the right to a place in the United 
Nations and to make the constructive con- 
tribution to its activities which South Africa 
should be well qualified to make because of 
its natural resources, its advanced economy 
and technology and the considerable human 
talents of all its races’, Senator Willesee 
added. 


CALENDAR OF 


CONFERENCES 





January 
LONDON 


IMCO: International Conference on the 
Establishment of an International Maritime 
Satellite System. 


GENEVA 
WHO: Executive Board. 


6, 8,9 January 
NEW YORK 
ECOSOC: Organisational Session (1975). 


6-14 January 
NEW YORK 
ESCAP: Transport and Communications 
Committee, 23rd Session. 
13—17 January 
GENEVA 


UNCTAD: Joint UNCTAD/GATT Advi- 
sory Group on the International Trade 
Centre, 8th Session. 


13-31 January 
NEW YORK 
UNDP: Governing Council. 


January/February 
GENEVA 


UNCTAD: Permanent Group on Syn- 
thetics and Substitutes, 7th Session. 


February 
GENEVA 


UNCTAD: Committee on Commodities, 
8th Session. 


ROME 


FAO/WHO: Committee of Government 
Experts on the Codes of Principles con- 
cerning Milk and Milk Products. 


THE HAGUE 


FAO: Codex Committee on Pesticide Resi- 
dues, 8th Session. 


PARIS 


OECD: Agriculture Committee—Special 


Meeting on Trends in Agricultural 
Markets. 

6—16 February 
New DELHI 
FAO: World Consultation on Wood-based 
Panels. 





Gerhard 


Eighty 
Bohner Choir made a concert tour of 
Australia recently. Here choir member, 
Matthias Dietritch from Herne feeds 


members of the 


a wallaby at the Tidbinbilla Nature 
Reserve near Canberra. 


11--18 February 
VIENNA 
IAEA: Board of Governors. 


17 February—7 March 
GENEVA 
ILO: Governing Body, 195th Session. 


17 February—7 March 
GENEVA 
Commission on 
Session. 

18—28 February 
NEW YORK 
Population Commission. 


25 February—7 March 
New DELHI 
ESCAP: Commission, 31st Session. 


March 
COPENHAGEN 


FAO: Codex Committee on Processed 
Meat Products. 


Narcotic Drugs, 26th 


GENEVA 
International Narcotics Control Board. 


ITALY 
Sth Session of IOC Executive Council. 


LIMA 
UNIDO: 2nd General Conference. 


3—27 March 
MONTREAL 
ICAO: Council. 
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12-26 March 
LIMA 


2nd General Conference of the UN Indus- 
trial Development Organisations. 


24 March—4 April 
TOKYO 


Committee on 
Session. 


March/April 


GENEVA 


UNCTAD: Committee on Shipping, 7th 
Session. 


Natural Resources, 4th 


GENEVA 
UNCITRAL: 8th Session. 


GENEVA 

UNCTAD: W/G on International Ship- 
ping Legislation, 4th Session. 

GENEVA 

UNCTAD: Committee on Shipping, 7th 
Session. 


Key to organisations referred to above: 


ECOSOC Economic and Social Council. 

ESCAP Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Pacific. 

FAO Food and Agriculture Organi- 
sation. 

IAEA International Atomic Energy 
Agency. 

ICAO International Civil Aviation 
Organisation. 

ILO International Labor Organisa- 
tion. 

IMCO Intergovernmental Maritime 


Consultative Organisation. 
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OECD Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development. 

UNCITRAL United Nations Commission on 
International Trade Law. 

UNCTAD United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development. 

UNDP United Nations Development 
Program. 

UNIDO United Nations Industrial De- 

velopment Organisation. 
WHO World Health Organisation. 


REPRESENTATION 





AUSTRALIAN REPRESENTATION 
OVERSEAS 


October 


PORTUGAL 


7 Mr F. B. Cooper presented his creden- 
tials as Ambassador. 


COSTA RICA 


15 Mr O. L. Davis presented his credentials 
as non-resident Ambassador. 


SWITZERLAND 


16 Mr K. G. Brennan presented his creden- 
tials as Ambassador. 





The eleventh annual meeting of New 
Zealand and Australian Manufac- 
turers was held in Canberra last 
month. Seen here are, from left, 
Messrs D. Perry, New Zealand 
Manufacturers Association (NZMF); 
H. Martin, Director-General NZMF; 
HH J. D. Bull, President NZMF; C. R. 
HH Nichols. President Associated Cham- 
EHE bers of Manufactures of Australia, 
H (ACMA): J. S. Smith, Director Tariff 
HHN and Trade, ACMA, and W. A 
HA Henderson, Director-General, ACMA. 
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DIARY OF WORLD EVENTS — OCTOBER 


AUSTRALIA 


2 October 


2 October 


2 October 


2 October 


4 October 


4 October 


& October 


The Acting Prime Minister, Dr J. F. Cairns, said that the Iranian Government was likely 
to invest directly in the Australian Industry Development Corporation. 


The Prime Minister, Mr E. G. Whitlam, made his first address to the United Nations 
General Assembly. 

The Australian Government decided not to deport some 70 Asian students wanted in 
Singapore for military service. 


At a Press Conference in New York, Mr Whitlam said that Australia supported the 
ASEAN concept in Asia, and that Australia and Malaysia followed closely similar lines 
regarding foreign policy in the area. 


The Prime Minister, Mr Whitlam. conferred with US President Ford in Washington. 


The Prime Minister, Mr Whitlam, arrived in Ottawa for talks with the Canadian Prime 
Minister, Mr Trudeau. 

The Prime Minister, Mr Whitlam, completed his North American tour, leaving San 
Francisco to return to Australia. 


NORTH ASIA 


} October 


10 October 


11 October 
14 October 


16 October 


21 October 


21 October 


28 October 


The 25th Anniversary of the founding of the People’s Republic of China was celebrated 
throughout China. 

The Minister for Agriculture, Mr K. S. Wriedt, concluded talks in Japan with Govern- 
ment officials and the Japan Wool Spinners’ Association. 

Dr J. F. Cairns attended the official opening of the Australian Trade Exhibition in Peking. 


The US Special Presidential Trade Representative, Mr W, Eberle, departed from Tokyo 
after assuring Japan of continued food supplies from the US. 


The Chinese Minister for Agriculture and Forestry, Mr Sha Feng, arrived in Australia for 
a 12-day visit in conjunction with the Chinese Trade and Economic Exhibition in Sydney. 
China and Denmark signed an agreement to set up a joint committee to promote economic 
and trade relations. 

In Tokyo left-wing and pacifist groups staged large demonstrations against the Japanese 
Government, the entry of US warships with nuclear weapons, and US President Ford's 
scheduled visit. 


The Japanese Prime Minister, Mr Tanaka, left Japan for visits to New Zealand, 
Austraha and Burma. 


SOUTH ASIA 


2 October 
6 October 


14 October 


27 October 


27 October 


27 October 


29 October 


31 October 


H.I.M. the Shahanshah and the Shahbanou of Iran began a State Visit to India. 


Mr V. K. Krishna Menon, formerly a prominent member of the Indian Cabinet, died in 
New Delhi at the age of 77. 


France despatched an aircraft carrier and escort ships to strengthen its naval presence in 
the Indian Ocean, 


The Premier of Pakistan, Mr Z. A. Bhutto, returned from a visit to the Soviet Union and 
said that the trip would help establish better relations. He also said that Pakistan’s friend- 
ship with China and the United States would not be affected by the visit. 


The Pakistan Government, facing increasingly harsh criticism from opposition politicians, 
assumed new powers to ban any party acting against the interests of the state. 


The US Secretary of State, Dr Henry Kissinger, arrived in New Delhi for talks with the 
Prime Minister, Mrs Indira Gandhi. 


The US Secretary of State, Dr Kissinger, speaking in New Delhi, pressed India to 
co-operate In an international effort to curb the spread of nuclear weapons. 


The United States promised Pakistan more wheat on soft credit terms. 
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INDOCHINA 

1 October President Thieu, in an attempt to stem widening dissent in South Viet-Nam, went on 
television and radio to promise modification of the press laws and increased efforts against 
corruption. 

24 October In South Viet-Nam four Cabinet Ministers resigned in response to growing attacks on the 
President for alleged official involvement in corruption. 

30 October The South Vietnamese President dismissed three senior generals. 

AMERICAS 

1 October Two American Senators returned to the US after talks on US-Cuban relations with the 
Cuban Prime Minister, Fidel Castro. 

2 October The President of Argentina, Mrs M. E. Peron, called a meeting of military, political, trade- 
union, and employers’ leaders to discuss Argentina’s deteriorating political situation. 

2 October A US Senate vote blocked military aid to Turkey unless Turkey agreed to stop using 
American equipment for military action in Cyprus. 

10 October The US Senate approved legislation cutting off aid to Turkey, but agreed to delay the 
suspension for two months. 

11 October The US House of Representatives rejected a Senate attempt to delay the cut-off of US 
military aid to Turkey. 

14 October The US President, Mr Ford, vetoed legislation cutting off US military aid to Turkey. 

15 October The US House of Representatives upheld President Ford's veto of legislation cutting off 
military aid to Turkey. 

17 October US President Ford vetoed for the second time a measure to cut off military aid to Turkey. 
The veto was upheld in the House of Representatives by two votes. 

18 October US President Ford signed compromise legislation barring the shipment of American- 
supplied weapons by Turkey to its forces on Cyprus and ordering an end to military aid to 
Turkey with effect from 10 December. 

41 October US President Ford and the President of Mexico, Luis Echeverria, conferred at the border 
on the Cuban question and on bilateral problems. 

21 October The US Government tightened controls on grain and animal feed exports. 

22 October Canada sharply tightened its immigration rules because of unemployment and housing 


22 October 


shortages. 
The US Secretary of State, Dr Henry Kissinger, set out for Moscow to discuss a new 
framework for the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks. 


AFRICA AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


1 October 
6 October 
6 October 
6 October 
11 October 


13 October 


14 October 


15 October 


15 October 
16 October 


The Prime Minister of Lebanon, Mr Takieddin Solh, resigned following criticism of the 
Government’s failure to curb inflation and public violence. 

The Portuguese Premier, Brigadier Vasco Goncalves, stated that no decision on the future of 
Angola would be taken without the consent of the white minority. 

Southern Rhodesia made formal protests to the Zambian Government about a number of 
border incidents. 

The Ethiopian military Government accused the deposed Emperor, Haile Selassie, of tax 
evasion. 

The ICAO Assembly voted to invite the Palestine Liberation Organisation to participate in 
meetings of the Assembly as an observer. 

The President of the National Front for the Liberation of Angola (FNLA) announced that 
he had ordered his guerillas to cease hostilities from 15 October, but said they should stay 
on alert. 

The UN General Assembly voted overwhelmingly in favour (105-4-20( Australia) ) of a 
resolution calling for the Palestine Liberation Organisation, ‘the Representative of the 
Palestinian People’, to participate in the Assembly’s Plenary Session debate on the question 
of Palestine. 

Four Cabinet Ministers and nine Assistant Ministers lost their seats in Kenya's one-party 
general election. 

The US Secretary of State, Dr Kissinger, concluded a brief tour of the Middle East during 
which he visited Israel, Egypt, Syria, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Algeria and Morocco. 

Heavy fighting was reported between Ethiopian Government forces and guerillas of the 
Eritrean Liberation Front near the provincial capital of Asmara. 
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AFRICA AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


18 October 
21 October 
21 October 
22 October 


23 October 


23 October 
25 October 
26 October 
26 October 
28 October 


30 October 


30 October 


31 October 


EUROPE 
3 October 


5-8 October 


8-13 
October 


8 October 


8 October 


9 October 


11 October 
13-16 
October 
14-17 
October 


14-18 
October 
14 October 


14 October 
16-17 
October 

17 October 


17 October 





After talks between Egyptian Foreign Minister Fahmi and Soviet leaders in Moscow, it was 
announced that Mr Brezhnev would visit Cairo for a summit meeting in January 1975. 

Some 43 people were killed in an outbreak of inter-communal street violence in Lourenco 
Marques. 

A Royal Navy force of 11 ships sailed from Cape Town to begin sea and air exercises with 
the South African maritime forces. 

Foreign Ministers of the Arab League began meeting in Rabat, Morocco, to prepare for the 
seventh Arab Summit Conference. 

Prime Minister Vorster of South Africa in a Parliamentary Statement expressed the South 
African Government’s desire to avoid confrontation in southern Africa and for regional 
co-operation. 

A group of Palestinians was reportedly arrested in Rabat for plotting to assassinate King 
Hussein of Jordan and other Arab leaders when they arrived later for the Arab Summit. 
The UNESCO General Conference voted to invite the Palestine Liberation Organisation to 
participate in meetings of the General Conference as an observer. 

President Kaunda of Zambia responded favourably to Prime Minister Vorster’s conciliatory 
statement of 23 October in a public speech in Lusaka. 

The Arab Heads of State Summit Meeting in Rabat opened. 

The Arab Heads of State meeting in Rabat unanimously adopted a resolution which, inter 
alia, affirmed that the Palestine Liberation Organisation was the sole legitimate representa- 
tive of the Palestinian people. 

A three-month old treaty between the Soviet Union and Somalia was published for the first 
time in Pravda, together with comments denying western reports that the Soviet Union has 
a military base in Somalia. 

The cen Minister of France, Mr J. Sauvagnargues, began a three-day officia] visit to 
Israel. 

Australia agreed to supply Egypt with 1,000,000 tonnes of wheat in 1975. 


The Greek Government announced that parliamentary elections would be held on 
17 November. 

The General Secretary of the CPSU, Mr Leonid Brezhnev, visited East Berlin for the 
25th Anniversary Celebrations of the foundation of the GDR. 

The General Secretary of the Polish Communist Party, Mr Eduard Gierek, visited the 
United States in return for former President Nixon’s visit to Poland in 1972. 

The Greek Government of Mr C. Karamanlis resigned to make way for a caretaker 
Government to supervise general elections. 


The Armed Forces Movement appointed Brigadier Carlos Soares Fabiao, the last Governor 
of Guinea Bissau, and Lieutenant-Colonel Pedro Lopes Pires to replace former President 
Spinola and one of his conservative supporters on the seven-man ruling Military Junta of 
National Salvation. 


The Greek caretaker Government abolished martial law except in areas bordering on 
Turkey and in the Eastern Aegean Islands of Lesbos, Chios, Samos, Cos and Rhodes. 
The Labour Party won an overall majority of three in the British general elections. 


The United States Treasury Secretary, Mr Simon, visited the USSR for talks on trade 
matters. 


Soviet President Nikolai Podgorny visited Finland for talks with Finnish leaders. 


The Egyptian Foreign Minister, Mr Ismail Fahmi, visited the USSR for talks with Soviet 
leaders. 

The First Secretary of the Communist Party of the German Democratic Republic, Mr 
Erich Honecker, arrived in Prague for talks with Czech leaders. 

President Giovanni Leone of Italy designated the Christian Democrat Secretary, Amintore 
Fanfani, as Prime Minister. 

The General Secretary of the Bulgarian Communist Party, Mr Todor Zhivkov, visited 
Moscow for talks with Soviet leaders. 

Dimitrios Bitsios was sworn in as Greek Foreign Minister following the resignation of 
George Mavros. 


It was announced that the Spanish Social Democrat Union (USDE) had been formed in 
Madrid, although the formation of political parties is contrary to Spanish law. 
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EUROPE 
17 October 


18 October 


18 October 
20 October 


21 October 


22 October 


23-27 
October 

23 October 
23 October 
23 October 
24-26 
October 

27 October 
27 October 


28 October 
29 October 


29 October 


30 October 


© DIARY OF WORLD EVENTS 





In Britain, the Minister of Agriculture, Air Norman Buchan, resigned only one week 
after the Government’s re-election. 

The British Government announced plans for a separate assembly for Scotland and some 
measure of self-government in Wales. 

Some 350 Greek and Turkish Cypriot prisoners of war were exchanged in Nicosia. 


Swiss voters rejected a referendum proposal to expel half the country’s 1,100,000 
foreigners. 

The Chief Athens Prosecutor charged former dictator George Papadopoulos and other 
Junta chiefs with responsibility for the deaths of some 18 persons after a student uprising 
against the dictatorship in November 1973. 

The Prime Minister of Canada, Mr Trudeau, concluded an official visit to France. He 
agreed to a ‘vast program of industrial and technical co-operation’ between the two 
countries. 

The United States Secretary of State, Dr Kissinger, visited Moscow for talks with Soviet 
leaders. 

The International Olympic Committee accepted the USSR’s application to hold the 1980 
Olympic Games in Moscow. 

The former President of Greece, Mr G. Papadopoulos, and four members of his Junta were 
arrested and banished to the Aegean island of Kea. 

Senior officials of the Organisation of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) meeting in 
Vienna began to frame a new cost structure to give the producers greater manoeuvrability 
in fixing prices. 


President Bhutto of Pakistan visited the USSR for talks with Soviet leaders. 


The West German Chancellor, Helmut Schmidt, arrived in Moscow for three-day talks with 
Soviet leaders. 

Some 250 people were taken for questioning to police stations in the nerth of Portugal in a 
large security operation. 

A Government delegation left Portugal for a visit to the Soviet Union. 

The President of Italy, Signor G. Leone, appointed the Foreign Minister, Mr A. Moro, 
Prime Minister-Designate in an attempt to end the 26-day political crisis. 

The Spanish Information and Tourism Minister, Mr P. Cabanillas Gallas, was dismissed 
following opposition to his more liberal press policy. Finance Minister Barrera de Irimo 
also resigned. 

Vice-Admiral A. Sanguinetti was removed from a senior position in the French Navy 
following his outspoken criticism of France’s defence policy. 


UNITED NATIONS 


15 October 


17 October 
21 October 
24 October 


28 October 


The UN Secretary General, Dr Waldheim, accepted the credentials of the newly-appointed 
South African Ambassador, Mr R. Botha, despite the earlier rejection by the General 
Assembly of all South Africa’s delegates. 

The Portuguese President, Francisco da Costa Gomes, told the UN General Assembly 
that Portugal was pledged to democracy and decolonisation. 

The African members of the Security Council circulated privately a proposed resolution 
to expel South Africa from the United Nations. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator Willesee, said that Australia would vote for the 
expulsion of South Africa from the United Nations. 

Cyprus tabled a resolution at the General Assembly calling for the immediate withdrawal of 
all foreign armed forces from the Island. 









CORRECTION 


mania in the June 1974 issue of the ‘Australian Foreign Affairs Record’ the first name 
. Romania, Mr Manea Manescu, was spelled incorrectly. 
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Thailand: Civilian Government and Constitutional Rule 728 Major 


Thailand has now been under a civilian government for the past 12 months. Articles 
This article reviews the Thai Government's progress and the introduction 
of the new Constitution promulgated by the King on 7 October 1974. 


Cyprus 1974: The Year of Conflict 734 


The past year has been one of frogeey for this beautiful Mediterranean 
Island, but as 1974 draws to a close there is hope for a political settlement 
between the Greek-Cypriot and Turkish communities. 
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Foreign Equity in Mining 739 Statements 
Statement by the Prime Minister on 3 November. of Policy 
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Statement by the Minister for Minerals and Energy on 31 October. 
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On 25 November by the Department of Foreign Affairs 
800 Islamabad Office Superintendent Retires 
A Press Statement by the Australian High Commission in Islamabad 
Regular 799 Representation 
Features 
801 Calendar of Conferences 


802 Diary of World Events—November 





All money values in $ Australian unless otherwise stated 


Ratification of two Border Agreements 
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/n the Foreign Minister's Office on 26 October instruments of ratification of two border 
agreements with Indonesia were exchanged by representatives of the three governments 
concerned. Seen here from right to left are the Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Willesee; the Indonesian Ambassador, Mr Her Tasning, and the Papua New Guinea 
Government Commissioner, Mr Oala-Oala Rarua. 
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Thailand has now been 
under a civilian government 
for the past 12 months after 
many years in which the 
military held power. In 
mid-October 1973 the 
Government of Field Marshals 
Thanom Kittikachorn and 
Prapass Charasuthira 
resigned and Thanom and 
Prapass left the country. This 
followed a week of student 
demonstrations about the 
Government's delay in 
promulgating a permanent 
constitution. During the 
demonstrations a large 
number of people were killed 
or injured. The King of 
Thailand, His Majesty King 
Bhumibol Adulyadej, 
subsequently appointed the 
Rector of Thammasat 
University, Dr Sanya 
Dharmasoakti, as Prime 
Minister. 


THAILAND: Civilian 
Constitutional Rule 
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The First Sanya 
Government 


The new 28-member 
Ministry, announced on 16 
October 1973, was widely 
regarded as an interim ad- 
ministration, appointed for 
the purpose of drawing up 
a new constitution and 
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then holding elections. Al- 
though Dr Sanya retained 
a number of Thanom’‘s 
Ministers, only three serv- 
ing armed forces officers 
were included. 

One of the first acts of 
the new Cabinet was the 
appointment of an 18-man 


committee headed by the 
Justice Minister, Dr Pra- 
korb Hutasingh, to draft 
a permanent constitution 
for Thailand. The Consti- 
tution Drafting Committee 
subsequently completed a 
221-article draft based on 
the 1949 Constitution. The 
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at and 


Government 


mulgation of the 
Constitution in 


90 days thereafter. 
The Government 


moved quickly to establish 
channels of communica- 
tion between itself and the 


Students following 


proposed 
timetable envisaging pro- 


March 
1974, with elections within 


announcement by the 
National Students Centre 
of — Thailand (NSCT), 
which was prominent in 
the events leading to the 
ending of the Thanom 
Government, of its inten- 
tion to act as a pressure 
group on the new adminis- 
tration and to promote the 
democratisation of the 
people by various educa- 
tion programs. 


In response to calls for 
the resignation of the 
existing National Assem- 
bly, the King dissolved the 
National Assembly on 17 
December and convoked a 
2,346-member National 
Convention of prominent 
Thai citizens to appoint a 
new 299-member interim 
National Legislative As- 
sembly (NLA). This body 
differed markedly from its 
predecessor in that only a 
minority (36) of the people 
appointed were members 
of the armed forces and 
the police. 

In spite of its caretaker 
nature, pressures soon 
arose for the Sanya Gov- 
ernment to come to grips 
with fundamental socio- 
economic problems. Labour 
unrest surfaced almost im- 
mediately, as wages 
became increasingly in- 
adequate in the wake of 
the onset of inflation and 
the world-wide oil crisis. 
Exercising their new found 
freedom, workers all over 
the country went on strike 
and sometimes rioted. Al- 
though the number of 
strikes decreased consider- 
ably in early 1974 an 
acute shortage of rice 
added to grievances. 
Amidst mounting criticism 
of his Government's per- 
formance in meeting these 


expectations, in early Jan- 
uary Dr Sanya threatened 
to resign. This threat in 
effect strengthened his 
position by producing dec- 
larations of support for 
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The Australian Ambassador to Thai- 
land, Mr M. L. Johnston, photo- 
graphed during an official call on the 
Prime Minister of Thailand, Dr Sanya 
Dharmasakti. 


him from wide sections of 
the community including 
students and an indication 
that the King would not 
permit him to resign. 

In April advisers were 
appointed to various Minis- 
tries in an attempt to 
solve the problems which 
had led to widespread in- 
dustrial action and conti- 
nuous student protest. 
They included a former 
Foreign Secretary, Mr Tha- 
nat Khoman, the former 
Secretary of the Board of 
Tax Supervision, Police 
Major-General Attasit Sit- 
hisunthorn and the former 
Deputy Agriculture Minis- 
ter, Mr Manoon Borisuth. A 
seven-man economic advi- 
sory committee headed by 
Dr Puey Ungpakorn, the 
former Governor of the 
Bank of Thailand, was also 
set up. 

April also saw a further 
confrontation between the 
NLA and the Government 
over the Government's wish 
to abolish a legacy of the 
previous government, Re- 
volutionary Party Order 53 
Which bans trade with 
China. The NLA refused to 
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repeal the Order, and de- 
cided to refer the matter to 
a committee of the NLA. 

In the face of political 
tension generated by the 
resignation of the Deputy 
Education Minister over his 
failure to solve the crisis in 
the Education Ministry re- 
garding the conditions of 
service for private school 
teachers, student opposi- 
tion to Cabinet's re- 
appointment of a Univer- 
sity rector who had been 
forced to resign in June 
1973 after a massive stu- 
dent demonstration against 
him, increasing criticism of 
a number of Ministers and 
threats by other Ministers 
to resign, Dr Sanya’s Gov- 
ernment resigned on 21 
May. 
The second Sanya 
Government 

On 23 May the NLA 


passed an overwhelming 


vote of confidence in Dr 
Sanya who reluctantly 
agreed to continue as 
Prime Minister. He ap- 


pointed a new Cabinet 10 
days later. Only 11 mem- 
bers of the previous Cabi- 
net and four Thanom 
Ministers were retained. 








The Democracy Monument, a Bangkok 
landmark. 


The new members were 
young and well educated 
and the Cabinet as a whole 
was better equipped to 
handle fundamental prob- 
lems such as land reform, 
inflation, restructuring of 
the rice marketing system, 
health, education and 
crime—areas in which the 
first Sanya Government 
was criticised for its fail- 
ure to act. 

With regard to the new 
Constitution it had not 
proved possible to adhere 
to Dr Sanya’s_ original 
timetable, since the draft 
had become the subject of 
lengihy debate in the NLA. 
Students had protested 
against the lack of guar- 
antees on land reform and 
trade unionism, the role 

NR 








maize, both of which are important exports. 
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envisaged for the military 
in regard to civil disturb- 
ances and the question of 
whether the Senate would 
be popularly elected. In a 
press conference on | June 
Dr Sanya expressed the 
hope that the constitution 
would be promulgated 
speedily in order that elec- 
tions might be held in 
November 1974. 

A large scale strike by 
textile workers tested the 
mettle of the new Govern- 
ment shortly after its for- 
mation. The strike quickly 
escalated and broadened as 
student groups joined the 
workers demanding wage 
increases and guaranteed 
employment, and attack- 
ing foreign control and its 
exploitation of sectors of 
Thai industry. 

On 6 June the Prime 
Minister’s Office an- 
nounced the appointment 
of five special advisers to 
the Prime Minister and of 
legal, economic and ad- 
ministrative advisory 
boards to assist the Gov- 
ernment. These boards in- 
cluded a wider range of 
talent and expertise than 
that tapped by Dr Sanya’s 
first Government and the 
appointments emphasised 
the Government's determi- 
nation to tackle pressing 
socio-economic problems. 

In late June an extended 
protest by farmers, which 
had the support of stu- 
dents, finally ended with 
the Government promising 
action to deal with the 
complaints of farmers. 

Dr Sanya’s second Gov- 


' ernment was faced with a 


‘ potential crisis situation 
when rioting broke out in 
the Plablachai (China- 


town) district of Bangkok 
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in the period 3-5 July. It MPa 


was sparked off by a 
cinema crowd demonstra- 
tion outside a police sta- 
tion over the arrest of a 
taxi driver. 
ment took firm action. It 
declared a state of emer- 
gency on 4 July and 
brought troops to certain 
key positions in Bangkok, 
and consulted student 
leaders to ensure they did 
not get 
was wide support for the 
Government’s measures, 
and the Government 
emerged from the riots in 
a much stronger position. 


In July the Government 
faced another crisis, this 
time over the issue of the 
confiscation of the assets 
of Thanom, Prapass, and 
Thanom’s son Narong, and 
their wives. On 18 July the 
NLA voted 97 to 54 to 
direct the Prime Minister 
to invoke the absolute 
power vested in him by 
Article 17 of the 1972 In- 
terim Constitution to con- 
fiscate all the assets of the 
trio. When the NLA passed 
the Bill to Cabinet for 
submission to the King for 
Royal Assent, Dr Sanya 
declined to comply on the 
grounds that the NLA’s 
direction of the Prime 
Minister to invoke Article 
17 was unconstitutional in 
as much as the use of 
Article 17 was the sole pre- 
rogative of the executive. 
The Speaker of the NLA, 
Kukrit Pramoj, played a 
significant part in working 
out a compromise. The 
crisis was defused on 1 
August when Dr Sanya 
with the consent of the 
Cabinet unilaterally in- 
voked the absolute powers 
vested in the Prime Minis- 


The Govern- | 


involved. There pees: 





hae omg Palace in Bangkok, which has been used as the National Assembly 
uilding. 


ter by Article 17 to con- 
fiscate the assets of the 
trio. But Dr Sanya’s confis- 


cation order was more 
liberal than the terms of 
the NLA Bill as it entitled 
the trio to submit evidence 
within 60 days concerning 
any assets which were 
legally obtained. 


In mid-September just 
after the Constitution Bill 
had passed its second 
reading certain provisions 
became the subject of a 
controversy which threat- 
ened to delay promulga- 
tion. The National Stu- 
dents Centre of Thailand 
(NSCT) called for altera- 
tions to the draft consti- 
tution to lower the voting 
age from 20 to 18 and the 
candidature age from 25 to 
23. The NSCT also ex- 
pressed lower key concern 
over the decision to have 
an appointed rather than 
an elected Upper House 
and the absence of any 
provision controlling the 
presence of foreign troops 
in Thailand. However, 
there was a somewhat 
larger counter-demonstra- 
tion by a rival student 
group, the National Voca- 


tional Students Centre of 
Thailand (NVSCT) against 
any last minute changes 
that would delay promul- 
gation of the Constitution 
and an apparent consensus 
emerged that the Consti- 
tution should go ahead. 
There were fears of large- 
scale demonstrations and 
clashes between rival stu- 


dent groups but in the 
event these did not 
materialise. 


The New Constitution 


The new Constitution 
was finally passed by the 
NLA by a vote of 280 to 
6 on 5 October and for- 
mally promulgated by the 
King two days later. 
Thailand has had nine 
temporary or permanent 
constitutions since the 
abolition of absolute mon- 
archy in 1932. The new 
Constitution with its 238 
Articles in 11 chapters is 
the longest constitution in 
Thai history. 

The political structure 
established by the new 
Constitution is basically of 
the Westminster type with 
two houses, a Senate and 
a House of Representatives 
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centuries. 


National 
Assembly and the Prime 
Minister dependent upon 


constituting a 


continuing support from 
the Assembly. The Prime 
Minister has to be a mem- 
ber of the House of Re- 
presentatives and not less 
than half of the Ministers 
have to be members of 
either House. The King is 
a constitutional monarch 
but he has a number of 
important powers. He 
appoints the Prime Minis- 
ter (in consultation with 
the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives), he 
nominates the 100 man 
Senate, he can order the 
reconsideration of legisla- 
tion by Parliament which 
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then requires a two-thirds 
majority to be adopted, he 
has the power to dissolve 
Parliament and he can 
send a constitutional 
amendment to a referen- 
dum. A Privy Council 
appointed by the King has 
a role in advising the King 
and if necessary, appoint- 
ing a regent. Courts are 
independent under the 
control of an independent 
Judicial Commission which 
also elects the members of 
a Constitutional Tribunal 
to rule on the constitution- 
ality of laws. 

The House of Repre- 
sentatives consists of 240 
to 300 members elected 
from constituencies return- 


ing one to three members, 
according to population, 
and with each province en- 
compassing one or more 
constituencies. It has a 
four-year term while mem- 
bers of the Senate serve 
for six years. The House 
of Representatives has pri- 
macy, being able to over- 
ride the Upper House after 
180 days (or immediately 
in the case of money bills) 
by a majority vote of more 
than one half of the mem- 
bers of the House. 


The Speaker of the 
House of Representatives is 
given a number of powers 
in order to apply some 
check on both the King 
and the Executive, with his 
Signature being needed on 
a number of enactments 
including the King’s order 
appointing the Prime 
Minister. The Prime Minis- 
ter is given a recognised 
role. He must be a mem- 
ber of the lower house. A 
post of Leader of the Op- 
position has been created. 
The Government must re- 
tain the confidence of the 
Assembly but a vote of no 
less than one-fifth of the 
House of Representatives 
is required to move a no- 
confidence motion. The 
House of Representatives 
must pass the budget 
within 90 days: however, it 
can amend it. While the 
King is given powers to 
declare emergencies for 
up to 30 days after which 
the Assembly's endorse- 
ment is needed, and to 
authorise emergency ex- 
penditure under certain 
circumstances these powers 
would in practice be exer- 
cised on the Prime Minis- 
ter’s advice. There are 
provisions for joint sittings 
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of Parliament for particu- 
lar purposes but not for 
double dissolutions. An in- 
dependent Auditor under 
the control of Parliament is 
to be appointed to oversee 
government finances. 


The voting age is 20 but 
candidates for the lower 
house must be 25 and 
Senators over 35. Before 
the Constitution was 
passed there was some stu- 
dent agitation for both 
ages to be reduced by two 
years. Only members of 
political parties can run 
for Parliament. For the 
first time members of Par- 
liament are to be given a 
salary. They cannot be civil 
servants or occupy certain 


offices of profit. Both 
members and Cabinet 
ministers must declare 


their assets and debts while 
political parties are also 
required to disclose their 
sources of income. 


The present constitution 
repeats the practice of pre- 
vious Thai constitutions in 
setting out the rights, 
liberties and duties of the 
people as well as laying 
down guidance on the 
goals of state policy. The 


The bridge over the River Kwai, in Khanchanaburi province. 
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constitution also includes 
for the first time a chap- 
ter on local government. 
Equal rights for women 
and recognition of political 
rights are stated. New 
legal safeguards include 
the right to a speedy trial, 
to compensation for 
wrongful imprisonment 
and not to incriminate one- 
self. Other new provisions 
are specific recognition of 
the right to form unions, to 
academic freedom, and to 
choose one’s occupation, 
and that only Thai 
nationals may own news- 
papers. Others such as 


\ 





Bangkok's Ramathibodi Hospital. 


those relating to freedom 
of speech, right to educa- 
tion, and to sue the gov- 
ernment have been carried 
over from previous consti- 
tutions. 


There is still dissatisfac- 
tion with some of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution. 
The King himself issued a 
statement before the sig- 
nature ceremony in which 
he indicated that he did 
not wish to nominate the 
Senate and he implied that 
some provisions would 
need to be changed. How- 
ever, he seems to have 
expressed the general con- 
sensus when he went on to 
say that the Constitution 
‘contains enough provis- 
ions or principles to meet 
the people's desires’. Al- 
though some amendments 
may be forthcoming the 
promulgation of the new 
constitution represents a 
major achievement of the 
Government of Dr Sanya 
and is an important politi- 
cal step for Thailand. The 
way is now clear for 
national elections which 
will take place on 26 Jan- 
uary 1975. 


As 1974 draws to a close, 
Cyprus lies partitioned by 
military force, its security 
uncertain, its economy at a 
standstill and about a third of 
its population dispossessed 
and in need of food, clothing 
and shelter. 1974 has been a 
year of conflict and tragedy 
for this otherwise beautiful 
island which, ironically 
enough, is reputed to have 


been the birthplace of 
Aphrodite. 
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CYPRUS 1974: The Year of 


The Legacy of Conflict: 
Although only 50 miles 
from Turkey and 500 miles 
from the present Greek 
mainland, Cyprus was 
occupied by Greek-speak- 


ing people about the 
fourteenth century B.C. 
and has maintained its 


largely Hellenic cultural 
identity. A Turkish minor- 
ity settled in the island, 
however, during the period 
1560-1878 when Cyprus 
was incorporated in the 
Ottoman Empire. Britain 
leased the island from Tur- 
key in 1878 and annexed it 
in 1914. The inter-war 
years under British colo- 
nial rule saw pressure for 
enosis,* or union with 
Greece, and the post-World 
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War Il years a search for 
a constitutional settle- 
ment between the Greek 
majority and Turkish 
minority, and a bitter 
struggle on the part of 
Greek Cypriots against 
British rule. The 1960 con- 
stitution, under which 
Cyprus became an inde- 
pendent republic, endea- 
voured to resolve the com- 
munal problem by 
providing 70 per cent re- 
presentation to Greek Cyp- 
riots and 30 per cent to 
Turkish Cypriots. The two 
communities were repre- 
sented in the same propor- 
tion in the civil service and 
police. Britain, Turkey and 


*The accent is on the first syllable 
‘en’. 


Greece became guarantors 
of the settlement. 


The 1960 constitutional 
provisions soon broke 
down, however, and inter- 
communal violence led to 
the introduction of peace- 
keeping forces, at first 
British and later from the 
United Nations. Inter-com- 
munal talks to reach an- 
other settlement began in 
1968, but achieved little 
progress. Violence in- 
creased with the clandes- 
tine return to Cyprus in 
1971 of General Grivas, 
who pursued his single- 
minded aim of enosis by 
underground activity 
through his EOKA-B organ- 
isation. 


General Grivas’s chief 
antagonist in his fight for 
enosis was the President of 
Cyprus, Archbishop Maka- 
rios. While Grivas wanted 
enosis at all costs, Presi- 
dent Makarios was guided 
by what he saw as a dis- 
tinction between the policy 
of the desirable, which was 
union with Greece, and 
the policy of the feasible, 
which led to continued in- 
dependence for the island 
and the preservation of its 
territorial integrity. 

The Tragedy of 1974: 
The death of General Gri- 
vas on 27 January 1974 
seemed to improve the 
prospects of a constitu- 
tional settlement for the 
island, based on indepen- 
dence with a greater de- 
gree of autonomy for the 
Turkish minority. Fear of 
violent reaction from 


nflict 


General Grivas and EOKA 
had operated as a brake on 
progress in inter-communal 
talks, which had been re- 
sumed in June 1972 in 
the presence of the United 
Nations Secretary-Gene- 
ral’s Special Representative 
and constitutional advisers 
provided by the Greek and 
Turkish Governments. 


By March 


1974 there | 


were only a small number 
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of the Turkish Cypriot 
leader, Mr Denktash, to 
refute proposals for a 
federal system of govern- 
ment for Cyprus made by 
the new Turkish Prime 
Minister, Mr Ecevit, in 
February and March. 
While prepared to accept 
to some degree a form of 
local autonomy for the 
Turkish Cypriots, the Greek 
Cypriots were not prepared 
to accept a cantonal or 
federal system of govern- 
ment which, they feared, 
would lead to partition at 
a later stage. Other, more 
dramatic events were now 
about to supervene. 


The Coup: On the morn- 
ing of 15 July, Greek 
officers of the Cyprus 
National Guard, who were 
seconded from the Greek 
Army to train the Cypriot 
Army, seized power from 
President Makarios in 
Nicosia by a coup d'etat. 
The origins of the coup 
lay in increasing difficul- 
ties which President Maka- 
rios had been experiencing 
with senior officers of the 
National Guard, whose 


command tended to deal 
directly with Athens and, 





of fundamental issues re- = 
maining to be settled in © 


these talks, and there was 


hope that the negotiations § 


would soon end in agree- 


ment. However, they broke : 


down on 2 April and were 


adjourned sine die. The . 


immediate reason for the 
breakdown was the failure 


foreign exchange. 


THE YEAR OF CONFLICT 


at least in some cases, pro- 
moted pro-enosis senti- 
ments and maintained 
links with the then out- 
lawed EOKA B organisa- 
tion. The theft of a large 
supply of weapons from a 
National Guard camp at 
Paphos in the first week of 
May, allegedly involving 
Greek-Cypriot cadets of 
the Guard, and rumours of 
a planned coup by the 
Guard, brought into ques- 
tion the loyalty of the 
force and the Cypriot Gov- 
ernment’s ability to 
control it. 


Relations between Presi- 
dent Makarios and the 
Greek military government 
had become tense on 
July when the President 
sent a strongly-worded let- 
ter to the Greek President 
charging the Greek govern- 
ment with being implicated 
in subversive movements 
aimed at bringing down 
the President and govern- 
ment of Cyprus, and im- 
posing a dictatorship on 
the people of Cyprus. The 
President claimed, speci- 
fically, on the basis of ‘ir- 
refutable’ evidence, that 
the Greek army officers of 


otto 
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Citrus exports, seen here at the port of Famagusta, are an important earner of 
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of the Cypriot House of 
Representatives and chief 
Greek-Cypriot negotiator 
at the  inter-communal 
talks) took over as an Act- 
ing President, as provided 


| for under the Cyprus con- 
| stitution. 


The Geneva Agreement: 


fr Following the collapse of 
Byes the 22 July ceasefire and 
__ the changed political situa- 


The International Airport at Nicosia, completed in 1968. 


the National Guard were 
directly supporting, under 
orders from Athens, terror- 
ism by EOKA B elements 
and other conspirational 
activities. The Cypriot Gov- 
ernment demanded the 
immediate withdrawal of 
650 Greek army officers 
from Cyprus, leaving only 
a small nucleus of 50 with 
the Guard. Makarios’s de- 
mands apparently trig- 
gered off the coup, and 
Makarios himself was 
forced to flee the country. 
The officers of the 
National Guard installed 
as President of Cyprus, 
Nicholas Sampson, who 
proclaimed a ‘Government 
of National Salvation’ and 
announced that no Turkish 
Cypriot citizens would be 
harmed. 


The Turkish invasion: 


Turkey condemned the 
coup as Greek inspired, 
and called on Britain to act 
jointly with it under the 
terms of the 1960 Treaty 
of Guarantee, designed to 
protect the sovereignty 
and independence of Cyp- 
rus. Turkey indicated that 
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it would act independently 
should Britain fail to pro- 
tect the rights of the 
Turkish-Cypriot commun- 
ity. The failure of negotia- 
tions between Turkey and 
Britain in London on joint 
action under the Treaty 
was followed by the Turk- 
ish invasion of Cyprus on 
20 July. International re- 
action to the circumstances 
surrounding the coup, and 
the disarray of the Greek 
Cypriots had provided Tur- 
key with the ideal oppor- 
tunity to intervene in this 
manner. 


The Turkish forces 
quickly made territorial 
gains around the strategic- 
ally important port of 
Kyrenia and other parts of 
northern Cyprus. The 
United Nations and the 
major powers convinced 
the participants that a 
ceasefire should enter into 
force on 22 July, but there 
was only sporadic observ- 
ance of it and Turkey 
continued to consolidate its 
gains in northern Cyprus. 
On 23 July Sampson re- 
signed as President and 
Glafcos Clerides (Speaker 


_ tions in both Cyprus and 
_ Greece (where a new civi- 


lian Government, led by 
Mr Karamanlis, had re- 
placed the military govern- 
ment on 23 July, tripartite 
talks were arranged in 
Geneva under the auspices 
of the British government. 
After six days of strenuous 
negotiations, the ‘Geneva 
Agreement’ was signed on 
30 July. It provided for an 
immediate halt to the 
fighting, with each side re- 
taining control of territory 
as at the time of the cease- 
fire. The United Nations 
forces in Cyprus were to 
patrol ‘buffer zones’ be- 
tween the opposing forces 
and provision was made 
for the phased withdrawal 
of Turkish troops over an 
unspecified period. 

It soon became appa- 
rent, however, that the 
situation in Cyprus was 
not improving, despite the 
30 July cease-fire agree- 
ment. The Greeks claimed 
that Turkish forces were 
continuing to expand the 
areas they controlled. Tur- 
key counter-charged that 
Greek and Greek-Cypriot 
forces were not evacuating 
Turkish enclaves as pro- 
vided for in the Geneva 
Agreement. It was not 
until 9 August that de- 
marcation lines separating 


the Greek and Turkish 
troops were finally drawn 
up. 
"The second stage in the 
Geneva talks, this time in- 
cluding representatives of 
the two Cypriot communi- 
ties, began on 8 August. 
At these talks, Mr Cleri- 
des made an important 
concession when he ad- 
mitted that the 1960 con- 
stitution was unworkable 
and had to be modified to 
reflect the ‘bi-community’ 
situation. He proposed a 
federal government with 
local district autonomous 
councils for Greek and 
Turkish citizens. However, 
Mr Gunes, the Turkish 
Foreign Minister, and Mr 
Denktash, the leader of 
the Turkish Cypriots, 
sought a cantonal system 
which would have provided 
autonomous and geo- 
graphically separated com- 
munal units within a fede- 
ration. Proposals made by 
them on 14 August would 
have given Turkish-Cyp- 
riots (19 per cent of the 
Cypriot population) about 
34 per cent of the terri- 
tory. The new Greek 
Foreign Minister, Mr Mav- 
ros, and Mr Clerides asked 
for a postponement to 
allow for consultations 
with their governments on 
the proposals, but the 
Turkish delegates refused 
and the talks collapsed. 
New fighting began in 
Cyprus almost imme- 
diately as Turkish forces 
pushed out of their pocket 
around Kyrenia. Bombing 
and strafing raids were 
made against Cypriot 
National Guard forces in 
Nicosia and Famagusta, as 
well as in other areas: 
UNFICYP forces suffered 
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Greek Orthodox monks of the Monas- 
tery of St. Barnabas. 


casualties in the course of 
these hostilities. Within 
two days Turkish forces 
controlled 40 per cent of 
the island, from Morphou 
Bay in the west to Fama- 
gusta in the east, along 
the so-called ‘Attila Line’. 
It was only when these ob- 
jectives had been achieved 
that a new ceasefire was 
agreed to on 16 August. 
This ceasefire has held, 
albeit uneasily. 

The Economic After- 
math: The fighting has 
seriously damaged the eco- 
nomy of Cyprus. The area 
occupied by Turkish 
forces, although only a 
little over a third of the 


island, contributed about 
70 per cent of Cyprus’s 
national income. It in- 
cludes the industrial sec- 
tors of Nicosia and of 
Famagusta, mining enter- 
prises at Xeros and Hefia, 
citrus groves at Morphou, 
olive groves at Kyrenia, the 
grain fields of the Mesao- 
ria Plain, and tobacco 
plantations. It also in- 
cludes two-thirds of the 
island’s livestock. In addi- 
tion to the severe damage 
caused by the war, it 
seems likely that the aban- 
donment of orchards and 
vineyards will lead to the 
almost total loss of this 
year’s agricultural crop. 
Further, should the groves 
be left without water for 
any length of time, they 
may be permanently 
destroyed. It would take 10 
to 15 years to bring new 
crops to full fruit. Much of 
the industrial infrastruc- 
ture has also been dam- 
aged and the island's 
import-export trade has 
been severely hit. 


The main tourist 
centres, around the towns 
of Kyrenia and Famagusta 
(which is Cyprus’s largest 





Asbestos mining in the foothills of the Troodos mountains. 
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port), are occupied by Tur- 
kish forces. The tourist 
trade, which has tradi- 
tionally been the source of 
some 30 per cent of for- 
eign exchange, has been 
badly affected. Revenue 
from tourism this year is 
expected to be only 
$15,000,000, instead of 
$50,000,000 anticipated. 
This is a particularly 
serious blow to the eco- 
nomy, since the five-year 
development plan was al- 


ready well below target, 
following a serious 
drought in 1973, and 


needed a 20 per cent in- 
crease in tourist revenue 
this year to make up the 
leeway. 

Mention has already 
been made of displaced 
people. Estimates vary, but 
the United Nations figure 
is 225,000 people in dis- 
tress, of whom about 
180,000 have been dis- 
placed from their homes. 
The large majority are in 
the Greek-Cypriot-con- 
trolled area. The Inter- 
national Committee of the 
Red Cross and the United 
Nations High Commis- 


Cyprus since August has 
been largely one of stale- 
mate. One hopeful deve- 
lopment, however, has 
been the relative success 
of the discussions in Nico- 
sia between Mr Denktash 
and Mr Clerides on 
humanitarian issues, such 
as the return of dis- 
placed persons to their 
homes and the exchange 
of prisoners. On 11 Sep- 
tember agreement was 
reached between the two 
leaders on an exchange of 
prisoners of war: by 29 
October some 6,000 pri- 
soners had been ex- 
changed. It is hoped that 
the talks will move on to 
substantive political issues 
and perhaps pave the way 
for a long term settlement. 

It is difficult, and prob- 
ably unhelpful at this 
stage, to try to speculate 
on the terms of a likely 
long-term political settle- 


sioner for Refugees have EEEn 
been working to bring re- 


lief to these people. A poli- 
tical settlement, which 


will enable these people to | 


return to their homes and 
start the task of economic 
and social reconstruction 
is, of course, urgently 
needed, particularly as the 
approaching European win- 
ter will bring increased 
hardship to the displaced 
people. 


The Political Future: 


Despite diplomatic discus- 
sions in various capitals, 
the political situation in 
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ment. The 1960 constitu- 
tion is clearly dead. Some 
kind of new federal con- 
stitution, providing ade- 
quate safeguards and local 
autonomy for the Turkish 
minority, while preserving 
the territorial integrity and 
independence of Cyprus, 
seems to be the answer. 
The important thing, how- 
ever, is that the constitu- 
tional future of Cyprus 
should be decided upon by 
the people of Cyprus and 
have the support of both 
communities. It is for this 
reason that the current 
negotiations between Mr 
Clerides and Mr Denktash, 
as the representatives of 
the Greek Cypriot and 
Turkish Cypriot communi- 
ties, are critically impor- 
tant and, in present cir- 
cumstances, hold out the 
best hopes of finding a 
way to close this unhappy 
chapter in Cyprus’s history. 





One of the most beautiful relics of the Middle Ages in Cyprus is Bellapais 


Abbey (the Abbe 
century. The girls 
dances. 


of Peace) which was built towards the end of the 13th 
in costume are performing traditional Greek-Cypriot 


Foreign Equity in 
Mining 
The Prime Minister, 


Mr E. G. Whitlam, on 3 November, 
released the guidelines agreed 
upon by the Government for 
foreign equity participation in and 
control of the mining industry in 
Australia. 

Mr Whitlam said the guidelines, 
which had been communicated to 
the Japanese Prime Minister, 

Mr Tanaka, during his visit to 
Canberra, were a development of 
the policy outlined before the 
Ministerial meetings between 
Australia and Japan in Tokyo last 
October. They were to be read in 
conjunction with the earlier state- 
ment on the uranium industry 

by the Minister for Minerals and 
Energy, Mr Connor on page 740. 


The statement reads as follows: 


Guidelines for Foreign Equity Participation 
in and Control of the Mining Industry 
(i) Development in Australian Interests: The 
Government’s basic aim is to ensure that Aus- 
tralia’s mineral resources are developed in such 
a way as to bring maximum benefits to the 
Australian people. If this objective is to be 
achieved, ultimate responsibility for the ex- 
ploration, development and processing of 
minerals must rest with Australians: all enter- 
prises, whether Australian or foreign-owned, 
engaged in exploration, development or pro- 
cessing, must conform with the national in- 
terest. The Government will use all of its 
powers, including its export and exchange 

control powers, to achieve this aim. 

(ii) Equity, Control and Ownership: The 
Government desires, as a major objective, to 
promote Australian equity in and control of 
its resources and industries, and maximum 
Australian ownership compatible with Aus- 
tralia’s long-term capital requirements and its 
needs for access to markets, advanced tech- 
nology and know-how. The Government recog- 
nises, however, that many of the important 
existing enterprises engaged in the develop- 
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ment of Australian resources are under foreign 
equity control. For this reason, the promotion 
of Australian equity in and control of our 
resources and industries must be viewed as a 
longer-term objective. 

(iii) Roles for the Public and Private Sectors: 
The Government recognises that private partici- 
pation in exploration and development will 
continue to be essential. A maximum level of 
activity will be achieved only if there is par- 
ticipation both by public bodies, such as the 
PMA and the AIDC, and private enterprises. 
The Government recognises also that partici- 
pation by companies will be dependent on the 
prospect of a return on capital employed which 
is commensurate with the high risks some- 
times involved. 

(iv) Exploration: The Government seeks Aus- 
tralian participation in mineral exploration. It 
believes, however, that because of the risks 
involved and Australia’s limited capital re- 
sources, it is more important to secure a high 
degree of Australian equity participation at the 
production stage. The development of any 
mineral discoveries will, of course, be subject 
to approval by the Government in accordance 
with these guidelines. 

(v) Processing: The Government’s objective is 
the maximum level of mineral processing con- 
sistent with the rational use of Australia’s 
resources. 

(vi) Consultations with the Australian Govern- 
ment: The Government expects to be informed 
of all major mineral development proposals— 
by Australian as well as foreign enterprises— 
at an early stage. The point of contact will be 
the Minister for Minerals and Energy who will 
refer to other Australian Government Minis- 
ters matters coming within their areas of re- 
sponsibility—e.g. the Treasurer on foreign 
ownership and on financing aspects, the 
Minister for the Environment and Conserva- 
tion, on environmental aspects, and the 
Minister for Urban and Regional Develop- 
ment, on urban and regional aspects. This will 
assist the Government in ensuring that 
maximum benefits accrue to the Australian 
people as a whole. 
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Northern Territory 
Uranium 


Statement to Parliament by Mr R. F. X. Con- 
nor, M.P., Minister for Minerals and Energy, 
on 31 October 1974. 


My purpose in this statement is to outline 
the Government program for the rational 
development of uranium resources in the 
Northern Territory; a program which will 
return substantial economic benefits to Aus- 
tralia from our supply of this vital energy 
resource to our Overseas trading partners who 
face such grave difficulties in securing their 
energy requirements, and recognise fully the 
part played by those who have successfully 
explored our uranium resources. 


Successive Australian Governments have 
recognised the economic and strategic impor- 
tance of uranium. The first Australian legisla- 
tion dealing with uranium and atomic energy 
was introduced by our predecessors in 1946. 
The 1946 legislation was amended in 1952 by 
the Menzies Government which in the follow- 
ing year introduced, with our support while in 
Opposition, an Act which now stands on the 
Statute Book as the Atomic Energy Act 1953- 
1973. The 1946 legislation declared that 
uranium and similar substances in the Nor- 
thern Territory were the property of the 
Commonwealth; the Menzies legislation of 
1953 confirms in Section 35 that these sub- 
stances became the property of the Common- 
wealth on 11 September, 1946. The Menzies 
legislation also established the Australian 
Atomic Energy Commission with a range of 
functions extending to the exploration for, and 
mining, treatment and sale of, uranium and 
associated minerals. One of the Commission’s 
first activities, as Agent of the Commonwealth, 
was, of course, to develop the Rum Jungle 
uranium deposit in the Northern Territory. 


There are substantial reserves of uranium 
in the Northern Territory and I would remind 
the House that the first uranium discoveries 
in the South Alligator River area were made 
by the Bureau of Mineral Resources in 1953. 
Grievously, this information was not utilised 
by the then Government itself for the benefit 
of the people of Australia. And, too, the later 
discoveries of the Nabarlek and Ranger 
deposits were in areas recommended by the 
Bureau for uranium search in 1968. 
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Mr R. F. X. Connor, Minister for Minerals and Energy. 


The Annual Report of the Australian Atomic 
Energy Commission for 1973-74 states that 
reasonably assured resources in Australia are 
presently estimated at 188,000 tonnes uranium 
forming a significant part of total estimated 
world resources which presently stand in excess 
of 1,600,000 tonnes uranium. Most of the 
Australian resources are located in the Alliga- 
tor Rivers Uranium Field of the Northern 
Territory. 


That report also states that estimated cumu- 
lative requirements in the Western world in 
the period 1973 to 1990 are about 1,500,000 
tonnes uranium and by the year 2000 a massive 
4,000,000 tonnes uranium. The report pub- 
lished jointly last year by the International 
Atomic Energy Agency and the Nuclear 
Energy Agency of the OECD emphasised that 
new world resources of uranium for future 
requirements would have to be proven from 
the early 1980’s. The United States of America, 
a country with substantial uranium resources 
of its own, seems now about to lift its embargo 
on imports of uranium in an endeavour to 


obtain adequate feed-stock for an expanded 
enrichment capability. 


The knowledge of these emerging shortages 
has caused the large energy-consuming nations 
to scour the world for uranium supplies. This 
same knowledge has brought an end to the era 
of cheap uranium, a time in which I have been 
under much pressure inside Parliament, from 
the Opposition, and outside Parliament to 
approve give-away sales, e.g. proposed 
deliveries between 1977 and 1980 of 2,400 
short tons of uranium oxide at prices of about 
$A6.49 per Ib and, through the sale of 20 per 
cent of the equity ownership in a major deposit 
to foreign interests, the delivery of 20 per cent 
of the deposit at cost plus approximately 54 
cents per Ib. 


In this context I need only mention the 
experience of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
which in 1973 invited 53 uranium producers 
to tender for major supplies to it, and received 
offers from only two and at a price for initial 
deliveries of about $A9.24 per Ib. 


Major deposits of uranium have been dis- 
covered in the Northern Territory by the Peko 
Mines Ltd and the Electrolytic Zinc Co. of 
Australasia Ltd joint venture (the Ranger par- 
ticipants), Pancontinental Mining Ltd, Noranda 
Australia Ltd, and Queensland Mines Ltd. 
Despite the terms of the Atomic Energy Act, 
in last-minute decisions the McMahon Govern- 
ment approved export contracts for the sale of 
uranium to Japan by Peko/EZ and Queens- 
land Mines at unsatisfactorily low prices. 


Peko/EZ and Queensland Mines sought 
approval in the early months of our adminis- 
tration to sell to foreign interests part of the 
uranium deposits they had successfully ex- 
plored—Ranger and Nabarlek. This, of course, 
flew in the face of the Government’s policy 
on Australian ownership of uranium and other 
energy resources and was not approved. 


All of this has strengthened our determina- 
tion to bring order and coherence to the con- 
fusion that developed under the previous 
Government and to approach the development 
of this vital industry on a responsible basis. 


Some countries have sought equity partici- 
pation, albeit small, in the energy resources of 
other countries as a means of guaranteeing 
supplies from those resources. We have con- 
stantly assured our trading partners that this 
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is not necessary and that we shall see that they 
receive supplies from our available exports. 
They understand our policy and appreciate 
our assurance of supply. 


Whilst I have questioned the propriety of 
the approvals of uranium export contracts 
immediately prior to December 1972, I have 
stated on numerous occasions that this Govern- 
ment will ensure that the commitments under 
those contracts are met. But the Government 
has not been prepared to approve further 
export contracts because of the unsatisfactory 
nature of the market. 


The Atomic Energy (Prescribed Substances) 
Regulations authorised me to issue under the 
Atomic Energy Act licences for the develop- 
ment of uranium deposits in the Northern 
Territory. After frustrating delays by the 
Senate Opposition, the Regulations were finally 
disallowed on 19 September 1974—a waste of 
six valuable months. Thus the Opposition in 
the Senate prevented my proceeding with 
licences for the companies which had success- 
fully explored deposits in the Northern Terri- 
tory. 


Despite this frustration of the exploration 
companies by the Senate Opposition, the 
Government is determined to ensure that the 
Northern Territory uranium resources are 
developed in a sensible manner. Pursuant to 
the provisions of the Atomic Energy Act 
1953-1973, the Australian Atomic Energy 
Commission will participate, as Agent of the 
Australian Government, in the mining and 
treatment, and undertake the sale, of the 
Government’s uranium located in the Northern 
Territory and will also undertake all new ex- 
ploration in the future for uranium in the 
Territory. I will now outline the Government's 
program in more detail. 


The Atomic Energy Commission will mine 
ore from the Ranger deposits, in conjunction 
with the Ranger participants, and at the 
appropriate time similarly from the other 
deposits. For the Nabarlek deposit, which is 
located within the Arnhem Land Aboriginal 
Reserve, the agreement of the Aboriginal 
people concerned must be given and their 
interests safeguarded before mining com- 
mences. These are matters within the adminis- 
tration of my colleague, the Minister for 
Aboriginal Affairs. For the Koongarra deposit 
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the proposed Kakadu National Park must be 
declared and mining, when undertaken, must 
conform with the proposed legislation on 
National Parks and Wildlife Conservation. It 
is essential that the framework of a National 
Park be thoroughly established before uranium 
mining commences. 


A uranium milling plant will be established 
in the Northern Territory financed by the Aus- 
tralian Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Ranger participants. It will have a capacity of 
3,300 short tons uranium oxide per annum 
and will be equivalent to that earlier proposed 
by the Ranger participants. It will treat ore 
from the Ranger deposits. The early duplica- 
tion of the operation is envisaged. 


My colleagues, the Prime Minister and the 
Deputy Prime Minister, and I have agreed 
with the Ranger participants in the terms 
attached on the construction and financing of 
the operation. 





Future export sales of uranium will be 
negotiated by the Government within the 
special terms of Section 17 of the Act. Uranium 
oxide produced at the treatment plant will first 
be used to meet the existing approved contracts 
of Peko/EZ and Queensland Mines and the 
balance will be sold by the Australian Atomic 
Energy Commission as provided for by the 
Atomic Energy Act. It is anticipated that by 
the time of the commencement of the milling 
plant the market will be sufficiently mature for 
the negotiating of new export contracts. The 
approved contracts call for deliveries to 
Japanese power utilities commencing in 1977 
but as uranium oxide will not be available 
from the treatment plant until some 12 
months later, the Government will make avail- 
able, on appropriate terms and conditions, 
uranium oxide from its existing stockpile to 
ensure that each utility will receive the 


ened Ft 


Scene at the Alligator Rivers open cut uranium deposits in the Northern Territory. 
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deliveries provided under the contracts. 
Uranium oxide produced following the re- 
commissioning of the Mary Kathleen mine 
could also be available for this purpose. 


When Australia negotiates further sales it 
will do so as a willing seller seeking willing 
buyers. In particular, we will ensure that our 
major trading partners—Japan, Italy and West 
Germany—obtain an equitable share of the 
uranium we have for export. We will also take 
into account the Treaty on the Non-Prolifera- 
tion of Nuclear Weapons. The Prime Minister, 
in his recent address to the United Nations 
General Assembly, stressed the importance of 
that Treaty and Australia, which has ratified 
the Treaty on the initiative of this Govern- 
ment, will naturally act with due regard to the 
obligations imposed by the Treaty and to the 
need to strengthen its application. 


Our policy is to treat and fabricate Aus- 
tralia’s minerals in Australia to the greatest 
practicable extent. The time necessary to bring 
the treatment plant into operation will enable 
full consideration of the technology to be used 
in a uranium enrichment plant to be built in 
Australia to upgrade the value of Australia’s 
uranium exports. Existing enrichment tech- 
nology is based on gaseous diffusion but con- 
siderable attention is being given to the 
centrifuge technology. To assist in our assess- 
ment of this technology the Australian Atomic 
Energy Commission was a member of the 
Association for Centrifuge Enrichment; this 
Association was formed in June 1973 by 
organisations from various countries, including 
Japan, to study all aspects of centrifuge tech- 
nology. Last year we commenced discussions 
with the Japanese Government on collabora- 
tion in the establishment of a uranium enrich- 
ment plant in Australia including the joint 
acquisition of technology. 


In its arrangements for the mining, treat- 
ment and sale of its uranium in the Northern 
Territory, the Government fully recognises the 
exploration companies, some of which have a 
large number of small shareholders, which 
identified these resources. Their success will be 
rewarded. Between 1948 and 1961 rewards of 
up to $50,000 (aggregating to about $225,000) 
were paid to successful explorers for uranium 
in the Northern Territory, including the dis- 
coverer of the Rum Jungle deposit. The 
Government has therefore decided that a com- 
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pany which has undertaken successful explora- 
tion will receive the net proceeds from the sale 
by the Australian Atomic Energy Commission 
of 50 per cent of the uranium oxide obtained 
from that deposit. 


At today’s estimated world price of $A11 
per lb., 50 per cent of the announced Ranger 
reserves, which total 110,000 short tons U3Qg, 
have a gross value of $1,210 million and com- 
pared with some $714,000,000, when I was 
being pressed to agree to new sales contracts. 


Because deposits explored by Queensland 
Mines, Noranda and Pancontinental will be 
developed later, the Government will consider 
separately the question of some earlier return 
for their shareholders. 


Overseas countries are now exploring for 
uranium in Australia in the expectation that 
successful exploration will carry with it a right, 
or entitlement, to a share of the uranium dis- 
covered. No special skills or technology are 
required for uranium exploration and the 
Government, as a matter of policy, does not 
wish to see foreign participation in new 
uranium exploration in the future. The amount 
of uranium to be exported to any country will 
not depend upon whether that country does, 
or does not, sponsor exploration for uranium 
in Australia. I have earlier referred to the 
criteria that will determine this matter. All 
new exploration in the future in the Northern 
Territory for uranium and kindred minerals 
wll be carried out exclusively by the Australian 
Government through the Australian Atomic 
Energy Commission as provided in the Atomic 
Energy Act. 


The Government’s policies that I have out- 
lined are based on the recognition of the 
economic and strategic importance of uranium 
and of our obligations to the owners of the 
uranium—the Australian people—as well as 
to those members of the world community 
with limited access to energy resources. 
Australia is not alone in reviewing its policies 
on this important industry. I have already 
mentioned the review by the United States of 
America of its import embargo; Canada has 
recently announced changes in its policies 
designed to ensure that that country receives 
a proper return from the development and 
utilisation of its uranium resources. 
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Australian Statement on South Africa 


In the UN 


On 30 October the Australian Ambassador 
and Permanent Representative at the United 
Nations issued a statement in explanation of 
Australia’s vote in support of the resolution 
calling for the expulsion of South Africa from 
the United Nations. The text of that statement 
is as follows: 


The draft resolution in document S/11543, 
which recommends to the General Assembly 
the immediate expulsion of South Africa from 
the United Nations in compliance with Article 
6 of the Charter, has faced my Government, 
along with all Governments represented in 
this Council, with a grave responsibility. 

This is the first time in the life of the United 
Nations that a member State has been faced 
with an explicit call for its expulsion from the 
organisation. Expulsion must be regarded as a 
most serious act, to be undertaken only after 
profound and searching consideration of all 
the circumstances involved. To mention only 
one regrettable aspect, it represents a regres- 
sion from the cherished principle of uni- 
versality of membership, which has offered a 
dynamic inspiration to this organisation ever 
since its foundation and which has symbolised 
a goal that has so far been coming closer year 
by year. There is indeed an element of irony in 
the situation where a foundation member State 
located in Southern Africa is under the threat 
of expulsion at a time when the next sub- 
stantial increase in our membership could itself 
well come from Southern Africa in the shape 
of independent former Portuguese territories. 

These and other considerations, arguments 
for and against, have been most carefully 
weighed by my Government in deciding what 
attitude it should adopt towards this recom- 
mendation. The paramount consideration, how- 
ever, and the most compelling, is the strong 
sense of revulsion in the Government and 
among the people of Australia against South 
Africa’s apartheid laws and the administration 
of them. It can hardly be contested that for 
many years past South Africa has been in per- 
sistent violation of the provisions of the Char- 
ter concerned with human rights and individual 
dignity and has ignored all demands from the 
United Nations to mend its ways. It has also 
failed to comply with long-standing and in- 
creasingly imperative requests from the United 
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Nations that it discharge its solemn obligations 
in respect of the mandated territory of 
Namibia, and to obey relevant resolutions of 
the Security Council condemning the military 
assistance it has given to the illegal régime in 
Rhodesia. 

Successive Australian Governments, repre- 
senting different political parties, have sought 
to persuade South Africa over many years to 
be more responsive to the numerous resolu- 
tions critical of its policies that have been 
adopted by large majorities in the United 
Nations. In 1961, for example, Prime Minister 
Menzies described to the Australian Parliament 
how he had told South African Prime Minister 
Verwoerd that South Africa’s policies offended 
his conscience and were alienating world 
Opinion, and warned him that the non-white 
South Africans would not tolerate indefinitely 
the status of second-class citizens and would 
be demanding their due not in friendship but 
with hostility and possibly violence. 

The present Australian Government has ex- 
pressed its own repugnance to South Africa’s 
policies in unequivocal statements and in 
actions ranging from the severance of tradi- 
tional associations in the field of sports to the 
dissolution of partnership arrangements within 
the Governing Board of the International 
Monetary Fund, as the Ambassador of 
Mauritius recalled earlier in this debate. 

Council members may recall that in his 
statement in the general debate at the last 
session of the Assembly the Australian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Senator Willesee, said that 
Australia utterly rejected the intolerable prac- 
tice of apartheid in South Africa and would 
continue to take every opportunity to condemn 
it and to co-operate with all those seeking 
responsibly to eliminate it. 

In its most conscientious and careful study 
of all the considerations raised by this recom- 
mendation my Government has reached the 
conclusion that the moral considerations, as it 
sees them must be decisive. My delegation will 
accordingly vote in favour of the draft resolu- 
tion in document S/ 11543. 

Mr President, let me conclude with three 
brief observations. Firstly, in case my delega- 
tion’s vote in favour of this recommendation 
should be contrasted with our recent vote in 


the General Assembly on the Report of the 
Credentials Committee, let me say that there 
is no inconsistency. My delegation has con- 
sistently taken the view over the years that 
the function of the Credentials Committee is 
limited to verification of the identity of the 
Official Government Signatory of a delega- 
tion’s credentials, and does not extend to 
questioning the right of a particular Govern- 
ment to issue credentials. In effect, we are 
prepared to accept the credentials of the South 
African delegation so long as South Africa 
remains legally a member of the United 
Nations. 

Secondly, if this recommendation should be 
approved by the Council and subsequently 
adopted by the General Assembly it must, in 
the view of the Australian Government, be 
treated as a special and exceptional action 
which must on no account be applied in- 
discriminately to countries that may happen 
to attract the opposition of a majority in the 
General Assembly or in the Security Council 


The permanent headquarters of the United Nations in New York. 
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in respect of particular acts alleged to be con- 
trary to the Charter. We are dealing here not 
with unsupported allegations and questionable 
charges against South Africa but with a well- 
documented case established over many years 
to the point where it has in effect been tried 
long since by each of us individually and by 
all of us collectively in the United Nations. 
But we must not allow it to be seized upon and 
used as a facile precedent to be followed in the 
future. 


Thirdly, and finally, I am bound to say that 
it is greatly to be regretted that South Africa’s 
inability thus far to reconcile its domestic laws 
and policies with the demands of present-day 
world opinion should have brought it to the 
pass where it lies under the threat of expulsion 
from the United Nations. We can only hope 
that if this threat comes to reality the South 
African Government will feel sufficiently con- 
scious of increasing isolation from the world 
community to be persuaded to change its 
policies to the point where it can apply suc- 
cessfully for readmission to the United Nations. 
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UN Debate on Palestine — The Australian 


Statement 


The following is the text of a statement made 
by Australia’s Ambassador and Permanent 
Representative to the United Nations, Sir 
Laurence McIntyre, C.B.E., during the debate 
on the Question of Palestine in the General 
Assembly on 21 November 1974: 


It is more than 27 years since the General 
Assembly first turned its attention to the Ques- 
tion of Palestine. In the two years following 
the adoption in 1947 of its first decision on 
the subject the Assembly tried and failed to 
create two independent States within the 
boundaries of the former British Mandate. 
The recognition of the State of Israel and its 
admission to the United Nations was solemnly 
endorsed by this Organisation, and Israel took 
its place as a member of the International 
Community albeit without boundaries agreed 
under a proper peace settlement. 


From then onward the word Palestine 
almost disappeared from our lexicon for more 
than 20 years—except as a convenient way 
of identifying the Arab refugees displaced 
from the beginning of the hostilities of 1948. 
The Question of Palestine became in turn the 
question of the Middle East, with all the un- 
happy consequences that still remain with us, 
until the re-emergence only a few years ago 
in decisions of the General Assembly of the 
concept of self-determination for the Pales- 
tinians, that is the Arab people of the former 
British Mandate of Palestine. This, Mr Presi- 
dent, is what we are discussing here. 


There is an element of irony in the fact 
that the General Assembly once again finds 
itself in its position of 27 years ago—consid- 
ering the possible establishment of two inde- 
pendent states within the area that constituted 
the former British Mandate of Palestine. Mr 
President, we must only hope that whatever 
we may decide here will not merely prolong 
and exacerbate the intractable situation that 
the United Nations and all of us individually 
have had to cope with it in the Middle East 
for a quarter of a century, with all its con- 
stantly recurring crises and all its agonies for 
the countries and peoples of the region. We 
must hope that it will help to open the way 
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Sir Laurence McIntyre, Australia’s Ambassador and Per- 
manent Representative to the United Nations. 


for that just and lasting settlement that we 
have all longed for and sought by one means 
or another. A settlement that will give an 
assurance of the kind of peace that will enable 
all these talented people of the Middle East to 
live and work together in harmony among 
themselves and with the rest of the interna- 
tional community. 


So there is not much point in going back 
over the past and reviewing whatever errors 
and omissions there may have been in the 
last twenty-five years on the part of any of 
the parties concerned. What we now have to 
consider is the reality of the present, and 
we have to consider it in the light of the great 
and pressing need for a final settlement in the 
Middle East. 


And this, Mr President, is why my delega- 
tion has listened with more than ordinary 
interest to this debate. We have listened to the 
Chairman of the Palestine Liberation Organ- 


isation, Mr Arafat, and have heard that the 
PLO, as supported by the Heads of State of 
all Arab Governments, represents the Pales- 
tinians and all their aspirations. Whatever 
reservations we may have about methods em- 
ployed in asserting those rights to self- 
determination and a recognised place in their 
original homeland—there is clearly a new and 
vigorous spirit, a new sense of destiny among 
the leaders of the displaced Arabs, a new con- 
fidence in their rights to self-determination 
and independence within a Palestine state 
of their own. 


My delegation has taken note of all this, 
and we say that if the Palestinians want to 
create a state of their own alongside Israel, 
we will accept this. It is in harmony with what 
the Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs 
said on the subject in his statement to this 
Assembly on 7 October last, when he recog- 
nised the concern of all Arab states, along 
with the rest of us, that the Palestinian Arabs 
should have proper treatment, permanent 
homes and secure hopes for the future. It 
accords also with the Australian Government's 
attachment to the principle of the right of 
peoples to self-determination and indepen- 
dence if this is what they desire. 


Mr President, my Government is also 
firmly attached to a second principle—that of 
respect for the sovereignty and independence 
of states and the duty of all states to do noth- 
ing to threaten or undermine the right of any 
other state to exist and to enter into normal 
and peaceful relations with its neighbours. As 
applied to the Middle East, this means that 
we believe in the right of all states in the 
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region, and I include Israel, to live in peace 
within secure and recognised boundaries. In 
the course of the same address to the General 
Assembly that I referred to earlier, the Aus- 
tralian Foreign Minister affirmed that ‘The 
existence of the state of Israel has to be 
accepted, it has to have assurance that as a 
permanent condition of life it will be secure 
and accepted by its neighbours.’ 


In other words, Mr President, my delega- 
tion still believes in the fundamental rightness 
and fairness of Security Council resolution 
242, as reaffirmed by resolution 338. And 
this leads in turn to a third principle to 
which the Australian Government is strongly 
attached—the principle of peaceful settlement 
of disputes. Australia still looks, as it always 
has looked, to the parties that have to find a 
way of living together in the Middle East to 
find that way themselves, peacefully, by 
negotiation, whether through the Geneva 
Conference machinery or among themselves. 
We strongly urge all the parties concerned to 
turn to negotiation. When a new state emerges 
from a negotiated agreement, alongside Israel 
in the former Palestine, among those parties, 
Australia will be prepared to accept it and 
to deal with it on a basis of equality. But we 
believe that any attempt to impose on the 
region a solution which does not accord with 
the provisions of Resolution 242 will hinder 
rather than help the search for a just and per- 
manent settlement. 


It is on the foregoing principles, Mr Presi- 
dent that my delegation will base its attitude 
to any definitive proposals that may be put 
before the Assembly under this item. 
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The Prime Minister’s United Nations 
Address: A ‘Milestone in 
Australian Foreign Policy’ 


The Prime Minister's speech to 
the UN General Assembly was of 
key importance in understanding 
the current directions of 
Australian foreign policy, a senior 
officer of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs stated recently. 
Mr Whitlam’s speech was the 
subject of an address on 31 
October by the head of the 
Department's Public Affairs and 
Cultural Relations Division, Mr 
P.C. J. Curtis, to the Tasmanian 
branch of the Australian Institute 
of International Affairs in Hobart. 
The following is a condensation 
of Mr Curtis’ commentary, which 
should be read in conjunction with 
the Prime Minister's speech 
published in the September 1974 
issue of ‘AFAR’. 


I am pleased to have this opportunity to 
talk to the Tasmanian Branch of the Institute 
of International Affairs. The subject I have 
chosen is the Prime Minister’s address to the 
United Nations General Assembly on the 30 
September this year. 


I might observe in passing that Tasmania 
has a strong voice in the presentation of Aus- 
tralia’s policies at the United Nations: the 
Australian Ambassador to the United Nations, 
Sir Laurence McIntyre, is, as some of you may 
know, a former Tasmanian Rhodes scholar, 
and the man who will succeed him early next 
year, Mr Ralph Harry, is also a Tasmanian 
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Mr P. C. J. Curtis, Head of the Public Affairs and 


Cultural Relations Division of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs. 


who won a Rhodes scholarship. I am told that 
not so long ago a letter reached our United 
Nations mission in New York addressed to the 
Permanent Representative of Tasmania! The 
significance of this may be a matter for con- 
jecture but I am sure you all agree that it is 
significant for two distinguished Tasmanians 
to have the important diplomatic task of rep- 
resenting Australia in the United Nations for a 
good part of the present decade. 


There are several reasons why I have chosen 
the Prime Minister’s United Nation’s speech 
as my theme this evening. When Mr Whitlam 
addressed the Assembly last month it was the 


first time that the leader of an Australian 
Labor Government had spoken from the 
United Nations rostrum. It was only the 
second occasion on which an Australian Head 
of Government had addressed the United 
Nations, the other occasion being in 1960 
when Sir Robert Menzies led an Australian 
Delegation to an Assembly which was attended 
by an unusually large number of Heads of 
Government and Heads of State. But most 
important, as I shall endeavour to show, Mr 
Whitlam’s address was a major milestone in 
the enunciation and formulation of Australian 
foreign policy. 


Since it came to office at the end of 1972 the 
Government has given a high priority to the 
United Nations. This is a direct reflection of 
the emphasis on the United Nations in the 
Labor Party’s Federal Platform. Among the 
first principles in the foreign affairs section of 
that platform—approved here in Tasmania at 
Launceston in 1971—is ‘firm and unwavering 
support for the United Nations and its agencies 
and for the United Nations Charter’, and a 
commitment ‘to make every effort to make the 
United Nations an effective instrument for 
justice and peace and political, social and 
economic advancement.’ At no other time, 
except perhaps in the early post-war years 
when Dr Evatt was Foreign Minister, has an 
Australian Government been so active or so 
prominent in the United Nations. It has, among 
other things, re-joined the Committee of 
Twenty Four, which deals with decolonisation, 
it has become a member of the Security Coun- 
cil, the Economic and Social Council and a 
number of other bodies, it has taken a major 
part in Assembly debates (presently it has two 
important initiatives on peace-keeping and 
diplomatic asylum under consideration in New 
York) and it is seeking the United Nations 
Presidency next year for the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. This pattern of increased 
activity is seen also in the United Nations 
specialised agencies, particularly the ILO 
where the ratification and application of ILO 
conventions has been a major Government 
objective. 


Against this background it is not surprising 
that Mr Whitlam should have had in mind 
for some time to attend the United Nations 
General Assembly and himself outline and 
explain Australian positions on some of the 
major international issues. Nor is it surprising 
that the address which he gave on 30 Septem- 
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ber was the result of a good deal of thought 
and consultation, which preceded the delivery 
by several weeks. As a result it might fairly 
be described as a considered statement of many 
of the major preoccupations of the Prime 
Minister in the area of international affairs and 
of the principles which motivate his approach 
to Australia’s foreign relations. For that reason 
the address deserves close attention, and has a 
significance which is far greater than would 
appear from the passing press comment it 
attracted. 


The address falls broadly into four sections: 
a general review of the international scene, an 
analvsis of some current political issues, some 
reflections and conclusions on the new eco- 
nomic order, particularly resources questions, 
and, finally, consideration of several key social 
issues affecting human rights. Throughout the 
address, as I shall indicate, there are themes 
which can be traced directly to the Federal 
Platform of the Australian Labor Party. This 
does not mean, of course, that they would 
necessarily be repudiated by an alternative 
Government, for there is significant common 
ground between the Government and the 
Opposition in their approach to Australian 
foreign policies. But the nexus between the 
Federal Labor platform and the United 
Nations address is clear and pervasive. 


As might be expected, the introductory sec- 
tion re-affirms the priority the Government 
gives to the United Nations. ‘In seeking a 
better international order, Mr Whitlam says, 
‘we give primacy to the United Nations.’ This 
affirmation is linked with the assertion that 
‘true national independence depends upon 
international interdependence.’ Mr Whitlam 
thus recalls another element which finds a 
place in Labor’s foreign policy platform, i.e. 
that ‘Australia cannot isolate itself from the 
struggles of the peoples of the world for 
economic development, security and self- 
government.’ This is put in even more empha- 
tic terms later on when Mr Whitlam says ‘we 
are all internationalists now—by necessity. 
Australia is internationalist by necessity and 
by choice.’ 


The introductory survey of the world scene 
reflects two other themes which are, I suggest, 
central to Mr Whitlam’s thinking on inter- 
national affairs. One is the proposition that 
opportunities which were lost in the ’fifties 
must not be lost again. This preoccupation 
with the notion of lost opportunities occurs in 
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Members of Parliament from Malaysia, New Zeaiand, Hong Kong, Papua New Guinea, the British Solomon Islands 





Protectorate, the Cook Islands, Fiji, the Gilbert and Ellice Islands, Nauru, Tonga and Western Samoa attended the 


Second Australasian 


Parliamentary Seminar in Perth, Adelaide and Canberra from 14 to 26 October. Here, at a 


reception given by the President of the Senate, Senator Justin O’Byrne, in Parliament House, Canberra, Mr R. P. D. 
Drayton (left) of New Zealand, is pictured with the Prime Minister, Mr E. G. Whitlam; Dr F. R. Kikolo of the 


BSIP, and Mr Stanis Toliman (right) of Papua New Guinea. 


a number of the Prime Minister’s statements 
on international affairs. For example, in his 
first major foreign policy address as Prime 
Minister—to the Institute of Political Science 
Summer School in Canberra the month after 
his Government took office—he said; “The 
other great theme our Government will wish 
to stress both with the great powers and our 
neighbours is that with the end of foreign 
intervention in Viet Nam the region has a 
second choice. The West threw away an oppor- 
tunity for a settlement in 1954 after Korea, 
after Geneva. I believe the United States, the 
Soviet Union, Australia and Japan are deter- 
mined not to let the second opportunity slip 
because assuredly it will not be offered a third 
time.’ In his address to the United Nations the 
same emphasis re-appears: ‘Above all we have 
been determined to do all we can to ensure 
that our region and the world should not for 
a second time lose the opportunity for a new 
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settlement, a new step towards peace and pro- 
gress, in the way that the chance was thrown 
away after the war in Korea and after the 
Geneva meetings in 1954.’ Much of what the 
Government seeks in international affairs is 
prompted by this concern that present oppor- 
tunities for finding settlements should not be 
lost. This can also explain, in part, what 
some may see aS over eagerness to develop 
new contacts and to take new foreign policy 
initiatives: a sense that now is the time if 
opportunities are not to be lost again and if 
what the Prime Minister calls the ‘drift away 
from international co-operation is to be halted. 

The other theme in Mr Whitlam’s analysis 
of the international scene that I would single 
out is the accountability or special responsi- 
bility of the superpowers to the rest of the 
international community and the duty of the 
latter to see that the accounts are met. As the 
Prime Minister puts it, ‘the special obligations 


which the might of the superpowers imposes 
upon them should not be made an excuse for 
indifference or indecision on the part of the 
rest of us.’ This view of the position of the 
superpowers in relation to the rest of the 
world complements Mr Whitlam’s perception 
of Australia not as a small nation at the mercy 
of the great powers and international events, 
but as a significant middle power with its 
own responsibilities to discharge and its own 
obligations to meet. Hence, he sees it as 
entirely appropriate for Australia to urge the 
superpowers to maintain the utmost mutual 
restraint in their relations, to ‘insist upon re- 
straint in their deployment of forces overseas 
in areas such as the Indian Ocean,’ and to 
‘move towards a stage of complete detente.’ All 
this is not to say that the Prime Minister 
ignores our own special relationship with one 
of the superpowers. We have, he is careful to 
stress, ‘honourable alignments and valuable 
associations .. . we are allied by treaty to the 
United States and we make no apologies for it.’ 
Again this is a recurring theme in Mr Whit- 
lam’s foreign policy statements—Australia’s 
alliances and friendships have not changed but 
its perception and interpretation of them have 
altered deeply. Thus he would see no neces- 
sary incompatibility between, on the one hand, 
our special ties with the United States and, on 
the other hand, efforts to develop links and 
find more common ground with countries of 
the Third World. 


This introductory part of the Prime Minis- 
ter’s speech therefore brings together several 
key strands in his Government’s perceptions 
of Australia’s situation in the world. It 
emphasises the interdependence of the inter- 
national community, the primary role of the 
United Nations in promoting progress within 
that community, the accountability of the 
superpowers for the exercise of the responsi- 
bilities which flow directly from their special 
position, and the urgent need for the rest of 
the world to keep them to those responsibilities 
so as not to lose the new opportunities arising 
from developments like detente, the Viet-Nam 
agreement and the opening up of Sino- 
American relations. 


May I turn now from the introductory sec- 
tions of the Prime Minister’s address to his 
treatment of some specific problems in inter- 
national relations. 


A major part of the speech deals with dis- 
armament and arms control, particularly the 
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nuclear arms race. Mr Whitlam’s comments on 
this complex subject are, I believe, the most 
complete exposition of his Government's 
approach since it took office. Again the re- 
marks must be seen in the context of the 
Labor Party platform which, in its chapter on 
foreign affairs, specifically states that Labor 
will aim for ‘effective disarmament agreements’ 
and that it will ‘oppose the development, pro- 
liferation, possession and use of nuclear 
weapons,’ 


In keeping with this aim Mr Whitlam makes 
an unequivocal pledge that his Government 
‘will neither develop nor acquire nuclear 
weapons.’ This major policy statement-—the 
first of its kind by any Australian Govern- 
ment—-seems to have passed almost unnoticed 
here. He then goes on to describe Australia’s 
general objectives in three propositions: first, 
that we must aim to strengthen the non-pro- 
liferation treaty and work for its acceptance 
everywhere. This is, of course, not new, for 
one of the first steps of the Labor Government 
after taking office was to ratify the NPT. But 
it is interesting that at a time when there are 
serious reservations in the international com- 
munity about the durability of the NPT 
arrangements the Prime Minister should have 
re-affirmed so clearly that despite ‘its dis- 
criminatory aspects, real and rapid progress 
can best be made through this treaty.’ Again 
there is the sense of urgency that we find in 
the ‘lost opportunities’ theme: ‘We should 
build on what we have .. . We have not time 
to start all over again.’ 


The second proposition is to urge priority 
for a comprehensive treaty to ban nuclear 
weapons testing (not, it may be noted, to pro- 
hibit all nuclear explosions). This again reflects 
Labor’s commitment to oppose nuclear 
weapons testing and work for effective dis- 
armament agreements. 


Thirdly, the Prime Minister urges effective 
international arrangements to govern and con- 
trol nuclear explosions for peaceful purposes 
through the establishment of a service for 
Peaceful Nuclear Explosions, preferably under 
the auspices of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. This is an interesting, new 
Australian policy position—all the more impor- 
tant in view of the forthcoming NPT Review 
Conference. 


In this important statement, therefore, the 
Prime Minister ranges Australia firmly with 
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those who want to shore up the NPT arrange- 
ments. He concedes that these arrangements 
have discriminatory aspects, but emphasises 
that the Treaty remains fundamental to the 
control of nuclear proliferation. He also asserts 
that the availability of peaceful nuclear explo- 
sions should depend on agreed and secure 
international controls. 


Two other policy positions in the Prime 
Minister’s remarks about disarmament matters 
merit attention. The first is his general political 
support for the concept of peace zones (though 
he makes clear they can be no substitute for 
comprehensive disarmament or an effective 
non-proliferation treaty). The concept of peace 
zones and of areas free from nuclear weapons 
is already reflected in pacts like the Antarctic 
Treaty and in recent years there have been a 
number of other proposals with the same 
general objective. The Australian Govern- 
ment’s attitude towards these proposals has 
now been put beyond doubt by the Prime 
Minister who has told the United Nations 
General Assembly that they command Aus- 
tralia’s ‘broad support not only as ends in 
themselves but as helping to stimulate pro- 
gress on other important measures seeking 
freedom from the threat of nuclear war.’ 
Secondly Mr Whitlam makes clear—again for 
the first time—Australia’s firm opposition to 
the massive export of arms to areas where 
there is a clear risk of conflict. He denounces 
the fact that some members of the inter- 
national community have, for profit, made 
possible massive recourse to arms and he 
appeals to the major weapons producing 
countries to set an example of restraint in this 
respect. 


This part of the Prime Minister’s address 
to the United Nations is therefore of consider- 
able significance for Australian foreign policy 
since, for the first time, it sets out broad 
principles and guidelines for the Government's 
approach to a range of complex problems in 
the arms control field. 


The Prime Minister goes on to point out 
that preservation of peace is more than a 
matter of arms control. He stresses the value 
of, and Australia’s support for the United 
Nations’ peacekeeping and good offices role. 
He also makes a commitment which is a new 
departure for Australia and an interesting and 
novel response to the spirit of certain articles 
of Chapter VII of the Charter: ‘We under- 
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take to keep the Secretary-General regularly 
informed on the nature and size of contribu- 
tions we are able to make over a given period.’ 
I do not know of any other nation which has 
made a pledge in these terms. 


As I mentioned earlier the Prime Minister 
gives attention in his address to resources 
questions. These issues are now at the centre 
of the preoccupations of the international com- 
munity. Many nations, developed and develop- 
ing alike, are watching Australia. For we have 
a large part of the world’s reserves of coal, 
iron ore, uranium, bauxite, lead, manganese, 
copper, nickel and so on. On the trade side, 
we provide major percentages of the global 
exports of mineral sands, iron ore, bauxite, 
refined lead, coal, refined zinc and copper. Of 
the renewable raw materials our exports of 
wool and wheat represent a large proportion 
of world trade in those commodities. We are 
indeed ‘a lucky country’ in resources. 


From the time the present Government 
came to office it has recognised the significance 
of resources issues for our foreign relations. 
In May last year in a statement to the House 
of Representatives the Prime Minister said 
‘there is one area of importance if not vital 
domestic concern which has profound implica- 
tions for our foreign policy in the future. It is 
an area in which each step we take in Aus- 
tralia will have repercussions overseas and in 
which demands will effect each and everyone 
of us in Australia. It is the area of essential 
resources . . . Because of our political and 
economic strength and stability, we are likely 
to become a significant element in the resource 
strategies of the importing countries.’ Behind 
this is, of course, a preoccupation with our 
relations with Japan and a recognition of the 
importance of ensuring that Japan has reason- 
able access to the raw materials and overseas 
markets which her industry requires. 


You will all be aware of the mounting pres- 
sures from the developing world for new terms 
of trade and a ‘new deal’ in world economic 
and financial arrangements. This has been 
accompanied by growing tensions between pro- 
ducer and consumer nations. The fact that 
there should be such a sharp distinction drawn 
between the two groups, when there are few 
countries that are not both, is due not so much 
to the realities of their resources situation as 
to some very untidy general coincidence of 


each group with other economic and political 
divisions. Thus many of the major producers 
of natural resources are economically develop- 
ing—Third World’—countries which are mem- 
bers of or sympathetic to the non-aligned 
movement. On the other hand, nearly all major 
consumers are developed or industrialised 
nations that tend to bœ formally or informally 
aligned with one or other of the two super- 
powers. This untidy coincidence adds a special 
air of confrontation to that already inherent 
in the relations between the so-called producers 
and consumers. Therefore, Australia faces 
something of a dilemma: Australia is both 
producer and consumer; we are industrialised 
yet in many respects developing; we are well 
disposed to the Third World, though clearly 
aligned. We tend to suffer from a sort of split 
personality on resources questions. 


In his address to the United Nations the 
Prime Minister seeks to resolve the dilemma 
and to translate Australia’s special situation 
into rights and responsibilities which are 
attuned to the requirements of the ‘new eco- 


Australia was one of five countries which made statements in the general debate of the General Assembly at the United 
Nations on 7 October. Here the leader of the Australian delegation, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator D. R. Wil- 
lesee, (right) listens during the debate with Sir Laurence McIntyre, (third right) Australia’s Permanent Representative 
to the United Nations. 
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nomic order.’ Thus, he firmly refuses to ally 
Australia with either producers or consumers. 
Instead he renounces ‘economic nationalism in 
its crudest sense’ and dissociates Australia 
from ‘resources blackmail’. Australia, he says, 
will seek steady markets at fair prices for what 
it produces and recognises its duty to co- 
operate with others in obtaining fair and 
reasonable returns for Australian products. But 
he recognises also that countries which lack 
resources have been ‘grossly disadvantaged’ 
and affirms that we accept our responsibility to 
re-assure countries which depend upon our 
resources that they shall have steady, secure 
access at fair prices. There is nothing radically 
new in these propositions and they are couched 
in very general terms. But their presentation 
by the Prime Minister in this United Nations 
forum has clearly set the framework within 
which Australian resources policies are devel- 
oped. 


I turn now to the final part of the Prime 
Minister’s speech which deals with discrimina- 
tion and the protection of human rights. Once 
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In December 1964 Australia commenced drilling operations for oil and natural gas in the Bass Strait. From seven 


commercial oil-gas fields, from a total of 62 exploration wells, two 


main fields—Halibut and Kingfish—were de- 


veloped. The combined recoverable reserves from these fizlds has been estimated at 1592 million barrels. 


again this part of the address is clearly linked 
with certain passages in the Federal Platform 
of the Labor Party. The foreign affairs section 
has a major passage on opposition to ‘any 
form of segregation or discrimination on the 
grounds of colour, race, sex, creed or politics.’ 
It also asserts the ‘right of people to determine 
their own forms of Government without ex- 
ternal interference.’ 


The Government sees colonialism and racial 
discrimination as potential threats to world 
peace and security. ‘Refusal to recognise the 
inalienable rights of all people to freedom 
and independence,’ says Mr Whitlam, ‘pro- 
duces tension and conflict not only between 
the oppressed and the oppressors but between 
them and other nations which become associa- 
ted or involved in these just and legitimate 
struggles.’ One of the Government’s first acts 
on coming to office was to change Australia’s 
vote to the affirmative on two United Nations 
resolutions on Southern Rhodesia, which our 
delegation had not supported in Committee. 
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The timing and nature of these actions were 
deliberate. They were intended to emphasise 
the priority which the Government would be 
giving questions of race in formulating its 
policies and to initiate the visible process of 
ridding Australia of any racialist image and 
enhancing its general international reputation. 
A striking example of this is the report today 
of Australia’s vote in support of a resolution 
in the Security Council recommending the 
expulsion of South Africa from the United 
Nations. 


It was to be expected that Mr Whitlam 
would speak out strongly before the United 
Nations on the issues of self-determination and 
racial discrimination. The thrust of his remarks 
was predictable. But there are several aspects 
of his treatment of these matters which seem 
to me to merit a special emphasis. 


The first is his reference to the forthcoming 
independence of Papua New Guinea. ‘The 
Australian Government,’ he says, ‘made its 


own decision long ago—we completely reject 
a colonial role for Australia. Meanwhile the 
Australian Government deals with the Govern- 
ment of Papua New Guinea in all significant 
aspects as that of a nation already indepen- 
dent.’ This statement reflects an approach 
which has been a strong motivating factor in 
Labor Party attitudes towards Papua New 
Guinea. It involves a view of colonialism as 
a two-sided coin—with responsibilities on the 
colonial power to help the colony to indepen- 
dence, but with equally important responsibili- 
ties on the colony to get on with the business 
of achieving independence as rapidly as cir- 
cumstances permit. It is, I suggest, a novel 
experience for the United Nations to hear a 
colonial power hint that it will not be 
forced to accept indefinitely a colonial role 
against its will. Yet that is implied in the 
Prime Minister’s observations. I might add that 
last week Australia, with the support of Papua 
New Guinea, successfully persuaded the Trus- 
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teeship Council to recommend that the General 
Assembly terminate the Papua New Guinea 
Trusteeship Agreement as from the date of 
independence next year. 


Another passage that deserves attention is 
the reference to ‘White Australia’ and the 
Aboriginal problem. ‘My Government—con- 
scious that Australia’s own record is seriously 
flawed—is determined to remove all forms of 
racial discrimination within our own shores, 
notably now, as notoriously in the past, against 
our own Aboriginals.” This unequivocal admis- 
sion that we are not ourselves without sin is, 
I believe, the first ever to have been made by 
an Australian Minister in an international body 
like the United Nations. It is a courageous 
admission by a Head of Government because 
it will stand on the record as a pledge to put 
our own house in order and as a reference 
point for those who may in the future wish 
to test our good faith on these issues. 


As it moves closer to independence, Papua New Guinea has intensified its program of development, including the 
Panguna mine on Bougainville. This photograph shows early developments of the open-cut minesite in 1971. 
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Yet a third noteworthy element in the 
Prime Minister’s treatment of human rights is 
his reference to external interference in another 
nation’s affairs. Again he echoes a proposition 
in the Labor Platform. He puts the Aus- 
tralian Government’s position in clear and 
unambiguous terms: ‘An attempt by any State 
to bring about political or economic change in 
another through unconstitutional, clandestine, 
corrupt methods, by assassination or terrorism, 
undermines the rule of international law, 
encourages adventurism and anarchy, endan- 
gers world peace and turns quite quickly 
against even the most powerful nations who 
would seek to advance their cause by such 
methods.’ The day after his address the Prime 
Minister was asked at a press conference 
whether in fact this passage referred to the 
United States and what had happened in 
Chile with the CIA. His answer was ‘I don’t 
know what the CIA did in Chile or if they did 
it. I believe there have been instances over 
the years in which the Soviet Union as well as 
the United States have sought to guide events 
in other countries. I hope that that guidance 
is counter-productive and it is realised to be 
so.” 


There is one other passage in the Prime 
Minister’s address to the United Nations that 
I should like to bring to your attention before 
I conclude these comments. It concerns the 
International Court of Justice. In a con- 
spicuous reference to the International Court 
the Prime Minister urges members of the inter- 





The Prime Minister, Mr E. G. Whitlam, pictured during 
a jocular moment in the course of his speech to the 


Australian Farmers Federation conference in Canberra. 
With Mr Whitlam are the President of the AFF, Mr 
W. N. Hogan, and Mrs Margaret Whitlam. 
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national community to make more use of it. 
He suggests that the Court’s jurisdiction should 
be widened and that it should become com- 
pulsory and universal. And he also proposes 
that new multilateral treaty arrangements— 
like that which is expected to emerge from the 
Law of the Sea Conference—should provide 
for compulsory settlement of disputes, with the 
International Court as the final Court of 
appeal. This is the first time that an Australian 
Government has urged a significantly expanded 
role for the International Court of Justice in 
these terms. The suggestion that its jurisdiction 
should be extended raises interesting questions 
which might lead us to speculate on whether 
non-state entities could be given some official 
standing in relation to the Court and whether 
the Court might play a greater part in the 
future in the range of problems which are 
arising in connection with the international 
environment. 


I hope that from these comments you will 
agree that the Prime Minister’s address to the 
United Nations General Assembly at the end 
of last month was a significant event for 
Australian foreign policy. Not only does it 
deal in a clear and authoritative manner with 
many of the principal issues facing the inter- 
national community but it also sets out Aus- 
tralian policy positions—including some new 
ones—in a number of key areas. 


What I find most interesting in the speech 
is the way it draws together various strands 
in the Labor Governments approach to 
foreign policy and presents them in a co- 
ordinated and comprehensive form. The speech 
is thus a definitive elaboration of the basic 
approach to foreign affairs which the Prime 
Minister first outlined on 5 December shortly 
after taking office. He said then: ‘My thinking 
is towards a more independent Australian 
stance in international affairs. An Australia 
which will be less military oriented and not 
open to suggestions of racism. An Australia 
which will enjoy a growing standing as a dis- 
tinctive, tolerant, co-operative and well re- 
garded nation, not only in the Asian and 
Pacific region but also in the world at large.’ 
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The Future Role of Australia’s fs 


Foreign Service 


“We recognise now that it has become 
crucial to have only one element in 

the machinery of government to identify 
the implications for foreign policy of 
decisions or acts taken individually 

by other sections of the Government. It 
has become essential to have only 

one Department relate the individual 
acts and decisions of others to the 
overall design of Australia’s 

foreign policy.’ 

An address to the National Press Club, Can- 
berra, by the Secretary of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Alan Renouf, O.B.E., 
21 November 1974. 


Mr President, Excellencies, members of the 
National Press Club, ladies and gentlemen. 

Somebody with a wry sense of humour in 
my Department suggested that perhaps I 
should begin today by saying that this is not 
a briefing and that everything is on the record. 

Well, whatever it is, I can assure you that 
I am honoured to be the guest speaker at your 
distinguished club today. In more than 30 
years of travelling as a foreign service officer, 
I have often found that one clear mark of a 
city’s maturity is the existence of a press club 
such as yours, which strives continually to 
contribute to the level of public discussion and 
debate. 

I am conscious that alongside the many 
eminent people who have spoken from this 
lectern, I’m a player from a much smaller 
league. In fact, this was one reason for my 
considerable trepidation when, several months 
ago, Max Hawkins was kind enough to invite 
me to speak to you. The other reason for my 
initial hesitation was the knowledge that I 
would be venturing into an area where, until 
now, good, sensible bureaucrats have feared 
to tread. 

Perhaps as a bureaucrat I’m neither good 
nor sensible. But reticence is not one of my 
favourite qualities, as some of you know, and 
discretion is not always the better part of 
valour. Of course, Im not referring to the 
professional discretion which must remain the 
stock-in-trade of every successful diplomat or 
senior public servant. I refer rather to that 
brand of discretion which too often is carried 
unreasonably to the point of keeping the public 
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ignorant of what its own public service is 
doing. 

My own profession, I’m afraid, doesn’t have 
a very good name in this regard. I think it was 
the great Italian statesman, Cavour, who said: 
‘I have discovered the art of fooling diplomats; 
I speak the truth and they never believe me’. 
An American humourist, Oliver Herford, was 
a little more succinct. He described diplomacy 
as ‘lying in state’. 

In my experience, that kind of cultured dis- 
cretion is little more than a guise for medio- 
crity and misplaced diffidence, and I believe 
that it should be discouraged. 

Now that I’m here, I can truthfully say that 
I feel very much at home—perhaps I won't 
feel that way when we come to questions and 
answers! And if, as Max Hawkins has suggested, 
I am the first head of an Australian Govern- 
ment Department to address the club while in 
office, I can only say that Canberra’s coming 
of age, would, in my opinion, be reinforced 
if others should follow to talk about the 
administration of their own departments. 
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I’m also here today because I want to tell 
what I believe is a good story—the story of 
what is happening to Australia’s foreign service. 

In some ways, it is surprising that a Depart- 
ment which employs more than 4,700 people 
is not better known publicly. I suspect that we 
may have ourselves to blame for that, and that 
in the past, Australia’s diplomats have been 
wrong not to explain more precisely what they 
do and, more importantly, what difficulties 
they sometimes face in trying to maintain the 
high professional standards of which they are 
capable. There is no doubt in my mind that 
this former reticence is the main reason why 
so many myths and furphies have crept into 
the vernacular about the foreign service. We 
have tried hard since the beginning of the 
year to step up Foreign Affairs participation 
in non-governmental meetings and gatherings 
here and overseas. 

Of course, one reason why people don’t 
know more about us is that the extent and 
size of our work is hard to visualise from 
Australia. For example, more than half of the 
total of 4,700 people are locally-engaged staff 
employed at our 76 diplomatic and consular 
missions abroad, and at any one time, 750 of 
our Australia-based Foreign Affairs personnel 
are overseas, leaving about 1,100 in Canberra 
and in our six State offices. 

Another reason, I suggest, is that the Aus- 
tralian foreign service got off to a late and, in 
some ways, a bad start. It is easy now to be 
critical in retrospect, but when the fledgling 
foreign service emerged in 1935 after a long 
period of gestation in the Prime Minister’s 
Department, little thought seemed to have 
been given to its future role and function. No 
wider concept was laid down about how it 
might operate in the second half of the century 
and beyond. For example, there was no clear 
definition of its powers and responsibilities, in 
contrast with other countries such as Britain, 
the United States and New Zealand, whose 
foreign services had their powers and status 
clearly laid down in special Acts passed in the 
mid-1940s. 

Instead, the Australian foreign service was 
subjected to the same rules, regulations and 
considerations that applied to the domestic 
departments. This situation still exists, although 
I hope not for too much longer. The foreign 
service found, as well, in those early days, that 
a number of functions traditionally exercised 
by the foreign services of other nations were 
already being undertaken in Australia by 
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domestic departments. The government’s eco- 
nomic agencies, for example, engaged in over- 
seas activities, but these activities were not 
usually considered to be part of Australia’s 
Overseas relations as a whole. The economic 
agencies projected themselves separately, often 
without relation to the pursuit of what was 
then a foreign policy based largely on security. 


The effect of this was to reinforce the tra- 
dition by which the older, domestic depart- 
ments pursued Australia’s interests in their own 
areas of ‘external affairs’, and as a result the 
conduct of Australia’s foreign relations, in 
concept and in organisation, was divided up 
into a number of fairly rigid compartments. 


Against this background, I wonder if I 
could now say something about the traditional 
role of a Foreign Ministry. 

In countries with a long experience of in- 
dependent nationhood, such as Britain or the 
United States, the organisation set up to assist 
the Minister promote and protect the national 
interest overseas has been called significantly 
the Department of State, because that Depart- 
ment is concerned with the interests of the 
state as a whole. 

Whatever happens overseas that is likely to 
affect the state is reported and assessed, 
through the diplomatic network and the 
Department of State to the Government; like- 
wise, Whatever a state wishes to do about other 
states is conveyed or executed through the 
Department of State’s diplomatic missions. 


Traditionally, too, the head of a diplomatic 
mission is the personal representative of the 
Head of State, authorised to explain and pro- 
mote his country’s policies to the Head of 
State to which he is formally accredited. 

I find, incidentally, that it is not often 
realised in Australia, even in Canberra, that 
when Australian Ambassadors are appointed 
by the Queen through the Executive Council, 
they leave the Public Service and are placed 
on the unattached list for the period of their 
assignment abroad. When they finish their 
assignments and return, they are re-integrated 
back into the Public Service. 

Because the head of a diplomatic mission is 
the sole accredited representative, his word is 
regarded as authoritative, and he is understood 
to be expressing the considered, overal) view 
or policy of his state. His other principal 
function, of course, is to report back the 
explanations which he is given of the policies 
of the receiving state. 


All nation states have adopted this method 
of dealing with other states, and elaborate 
conventions (e.g. the Vienna Conventions on 
Diplomatic and Consular Practice) have been 
drawn up to guide and regulate behaviour in 
this respect between states. 


Most states require that the representatives 
of other states deal with them through one 
channel only, the Department of State (or 
Foreign Ministry). Not only is it that Ministry 
which is empowered to accept the nomination 
of Ambassadors, but it is able in this way 
(i.e. by being the sole channel open to an 
embassy) to keep track of the various elements 
that together constitute the total relationship 
with each country. 


A Foreign Ministry, therefore, derives its 
raison d’etre from the need to embrace both 
the domestic and foreign environments. It 
should be the one Government agency 
equipped and charged to bring together all the 
strands of a nation’s domestic and international 
requirements into a consolidated foreign 
policy. It should also have the central role of 
ensuring that sometimes competing and con- 
flicting interests are co-ordinated and reconciled 
at home so that a single, coherent and united 
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policy is presented to the world outside. I 
believe that unless there is one Ministry or 
Department given the responsibility for co- 
ordinating and controlling the country’s foreign 
relations, there will be wasteful duplication of 
effort, conflict or inconsistency in aims, and 
confusion and uncertainty about Government 
policy, none of which contributes much to the 
national interest abroad. 


Much of that will hardly be news to most 
of you, but in the Australian context it is 
nevertheless important to bear in mind because 
it is relevant to the changes we would like 
to see. 


Since 1970 we have become increasingly 
aware of the need to define more precisely the 
role of the Department of Foreign Affairs, and 
to bring its work and responsibilities much 
closer to the principles which I have just out- 
lined. We recognise now that it has become 
crucial to have only one element in the 
machinery of government to identify the im- 
plications for foreign policy of decisions or acts 
taken individually by other sections of the 
Government. It has become essential to have 
only one Department relate the individual acts 
and decisions of others to the overall design 
of Australia’s foreign policy. 





In addition to training Australian entrants, each year the Department of Foreign Affairs offers places on its induction 
and training courses to young diplomats from other nations. The photo shows diplomatic trainees during their instruc- 


tion in Canberra. 
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That single Department must, in my view, 
be a Foreign Ministry organised and staffed 
so that in addition to its traditional role 
of initiating, formulating and recommending 
policies about the basic political aspects of 
foreign relations, it can be informed about and 
be in a position to co-ordinate and articulate 
all policies and all activities which touch on 
the nation’s foreign relations. The same Minis- 
try must also be given sufficient powers and 
flexibility of operation to execute overseas the 
decisions that will advance and protect the 
national interest in the most effective and 
economical way. 


One step was taken in this direction late in 
1972 when the Government decided to trans- 
fer responsibility for the Australian High 
Commission in London from Prime Minister's 
Department to Foreign Affairs. This decision 
recognised that Australia’s relations with Bri- 
tain needed to be placed in the same overall 
political framework that covers our relations 
with most other countries. It also recognised 
that the various activities pursued indepen- 
dently in Britain by many domestic Australian 
departments needed to be rationalised, co- 
ordinated and controlled by the Minister and 
Department responsible for the conduct of our 
foreign relations. 


Since then, the need for effective co-ordina- 
tion of foreign relations has become more 
pressing than ever before. The increasing 
interaction and interlocking of the world en- 
vironment, where no state can remain insulated 
or immune from the policies and actions of 
others, has perhaps done most to bring this 
home to us. 


For example, policies about our natural re- 
sources can no longer be conceived only in 
domestic terms. The economies of other 
nations are dependent upon some of them, 
and will be vitally affected by our decisions. 
But the effects of our decisions in that one 
area will not be limited to that aspect of the 
relationship alone. They will be seen by the 
countries affected as indicators of Australia’s 
approach to the totality of the relationship. 
Equally, the operations of a foreign company 
in Australia can no longer be divorced from 
the general attitude taken by the government 
of that country towards its relations with 
Australia. 


The need for change has also been brought 
home by a number of new factors in the 
international scene. 
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The gradual development of detente between 
the great powers has made it possible for 
nations like Australia to have more freedom 
of movement and to place greater emphasis 
on promoting and protecting our national in- 
terests by diplomatic means as compared with 
security arrangements. It has also enabled us 
to support and participate more actively in 
regional co-operation in all fields, to expand 
trade and other economic relations with our 
neighbours, as well as to increase our cultural 
and other exchanges. This, together with a 
policy of universality of diplomatic relations, 
has greatly increased the extent and pace of 
Australia’s diplomatic activity and the scope 
of the functional responsibilities which Foreign 
Affairs undertakes. 


At the same time, the growing instability in 
the international economic order and the 
marked increase in the interaction and inter- 
dependence between domestic and international 
economic developments are likely to intensify 
in the decade ahead. Moreover, the develop- 
ment of a multi-polarity of power centres, 
together with improvements in nuclear tech- 
nology and the possible further proliferation 
of nuclear weapons, could transform the 
global strategic situation. This would have 
significant repercussions on all members of the 
international community. 


The consequence for Australia of these and 
a number of other developments, such as the 
‘energy crisis’, the growing world shortage of 
food, and efforts to regulate the environment 
and use of the sea, is that foreign elements 
will have an increased capacity to influence or 
substantially determine our domestic and 
foreign policies. The implications for the 
Department of Foreign Affairs are that the 
requirement to produce a co-ordinated and 
integrated foreign policy that takes into 
account all these domestic and foreign elements 
will be greater than ever before. 


It was with ali of this firmly in mind that 
the Department proposed a significant reorgani- 
sation of its structure early this year. The 
Public Service Board has now agreed to a lot 
of these changes and last week we began to 
function under the new structure. 


The underlying philosophy of the reorgani- 
sation is that if the Department is to reflect 
contemporary trends and requirements and to 
respond promptly and effectively to present 
and future challenges, its organisation should 
be based on a separation of duties according 


to function. Moreover, because greater effort 
is now being expended on supporting prin- 
ciples and on taking positions on issues which 
transcend national boundaries, rather than on 
maintaining bilateral relations for their own 
sake, there has been not only a considerable 
increase in Australia’s diplomatic representa- 
tion in the world, but an enhanced interest 
and involvement in the economic, cultural and 
social fields at the bilateral, regional and inter- 
national levels. There is a requirement for 
active diplomatic management by the Depart- 
ment across the whole scope of Australian 
relations. 


The functional areas in which most growth 
is occurring, are those dealing with the United 
Nations and other international and regional 
organisations, with economic relations, inter- 
national legal questions, cultural relations, and 
information activities. Geographical areas in 
which greater activity can be expected are 
Papua New Guinea, the South Pacific, Africa 
and Latin America. 


The new arrangements emphasise the func- 
tional aspects of the Department’s work. The 
number of divisions has been increased from 
seven to nine, but the number of geographical 
divisions (responsible for bilateral relations 
with countries) has remained at three. Thus 
the ratio of the functional divisions—defence 
policy, legal and treaties, economic relations, 
international organisations, public affairs and 
cultural relations, management and foreign 
service—has been increased to comprise two- 
thirds of the total. 


Under the new organisation, the geographical 
divisions will be concerned mostly with the 
‘political’ function and co-ordinating role, 
rather than having direct operational respon- 
sibility for the functional aspects of bilateral 
relationships as well. The granting of division 
status to the branch formerly looking after 
Australia’s activities in international organisa- 
tions reflects the growing role and importance 
of international organisations per se and the 
Government’s desire to play a more active 
role in them. 


Likewise, the elevation of the economic 
policy branch to a full division recognises the 
immense importance economic issues have in 
relations between states today. Similar con- 
siderations apply to the upgraded public 
affairs and cultural relations division, and to 
the legal and treaties division. There has been 
an associated increase in the number of sup- 
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porting branches and sections to carry the 
increased workload in the functional areas. 


All this, I might say, has had to take place 
within the present staff ceiling, so that some 
sections are very small indeed. The re-organi- 
sation of the Department is, in fact, a long- 
term project, which began some time ago and 
which will probably take some years to com- 
plete. Although a modest number of new posi- 
tions have been created, most of these will 
remain unfilled until the present ceilings on 
staff growth have been lifted. Some may say 
that in the present economic circumstances the 
re-organisation appears untimely, but I believe 
its effect will be to make the Department more 
efficient and responsive to the requirements of 
the Government and the people, because it 
reallocates resources to areas where they are 
more urgently needed. 


Our other attempts to reshape the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs and prepare it for 
dealing with the requirements of the next 
decade are contained in our submission to the 
Royal Commission on Australian Government 
Administration. I should mention that we have 
a number of copies of the submission here 
today and would be glad to make them avail- 
able to members of the press afterwards. 


The submission outlines the problems which 
the present administrative arrangements and 
machinery cause us in attempting to implement 
an Australian foreign policy overseas. We 
argue in it that because a foreign service has 
different tasks and responsibilities, this gener- 
ates peculiar problems and requires a recog- 
nition that service abroad is an administrative 
activity distinct from that of domestic depart- 
ments. We submit that this necessitates a 
degree of autonomy and flexibility greater 
than normally given to domestic departments 
by the regulatory authorities. 


Our principal recommendation, therefore, 
deals with the need for greater autonomy to 
administer our overseas operations. This we 
consider could best be achieved by the passage 
of an Act broadly similar to New Zealand's 
Foreign Affairs Act of 1943, which applies to 
members of its foreign service only when they 
are overseas. It does not apply to officers of 
their Ministry of Foreign Affairs when in New 
Zealand, where they remain part of the New 
Zealand Public Service. The Act that we have 
in mind would make clear the responsibility of 
the Foreign Minister for the formulation, co- 
ordination and implementation of Australian 
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foreign policy and the conduct of Australia’s 
relations with other countries and international 
organisations. It would place all officers from 
other Departments under the authority of the 
Foreign Minister when they serve at overseas 
missions; and would grant power to the 
Foreign Minister to make determinations about 
the establishment and conditions of service at 
Australia’s overseas missions. 


I should stress perhaps that such an Act 
would not remove this Department from mem- 
bership of the Australian Public Service. Nor 
would it derogate from customary require- 
ments to operate within annual budgetary 
allocations approved by Parliament and moni- 
tored by the Auditor-General, or take away 
the right of the Public Service Board to 
monitor the Department’s operations and to 
comment in an annual review of actions and 
decisions taken by the Department. One lesson 
I have learned since returning to Australia is 
that the Public Service Board is overall a 
competent body and by no means a stick-in- 
the-mud as some believe. In my view most of 
the sins sometimes attributed to the Board lie 
more in the charter within which it has to 
operate than in its performance. 


We also recommend that all staff from other 
Departments who have functions or respon- 
sibilities overseas should be formally seconded 
to the foreign service for the duration of their 
assignment at an overseas post—a practice 
adopted by many comparable services. This 
would help to ensure that the mission operates 
as an integrated unit, speaking with only one 
voice and promoting a single, consistent Aus- 
tralian policy. It would not, however, interfere 
with the domestic authority, structure, or 
functions of any of the existing Australian 
departments. 


We also make several recommendations 
about the need to improve the co-ordination 
of Australia’s foreign policy. These include the 
need for Foreign Affairs to have the right to 
convene, chair and service inter-departmental 
committees whenever there is a need to co- 
ordinate national policies which have a major 
foreign-affairs element; and a requirement for 
Foreign Affairs to be consulted and included 
in any inter-departmental committee or meet- 
ing called by domestic departments or statutory 
bodies proposing actions or policies which 
have some, but not major international impli- 
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cations. I might add that I have little love for 
inter-departmental committees but they are a 
necessary mechanism although, I submit, over- 
used at present. 


We also believe that more effort needs to 
be made to develop a climate and facilities in 
which officials from different departments will 
more easily and readily talk to one another. 
The creation of a Public Service Training 
Institute and a suggested interchange or 
secondment of officials between departments 
should assist in developing this, Other sugges- 
tions for improving co-ordination include the 
establishment of standing IDC’s on economic 
policy and immigration policy, removal of the 
requirement for the reports on recommenda- 
tions of IDC’s to be unanimous, and closer 
liaison between IDC’s and the Cabinet Secre- 
tariat. There are quite a number of other 
recommendations but time does not permit my 
going into them. 


We believe these recommendations, if 
adopted, should lead not only to a more 
flexible, responsive and dynamic Public Ser- 
vice but also to a more effective fulfilment of 
Australia’s national interests and objectives. At 
the same time we are conscious that our 
request for greater autonomy and flexibility 
in the management of this country’s foreign- 
service Operations imposes greater responsibi- 
lities on Foreign Affairs and a greater require- 
ment for good management. 


We are aware that Foreign Affairs has not 
always performed as well as it might in this 
field, but if the changes we seek are imple- 
mented, I am sure that we will be able to 
exercise the proposed new powers in an 
efficient and responsible way. We would still, 
as members of the Australian Public Service, 
be accountable to the Parliament for the activi- 
ties we undertake, and open to advice and 
examination by the Public Service Board and 
the Auditor-General. At the same time, we 
should be able to satisfy more fully the 
Government’s desire for ‘improving efficiency, 
economy, adaptability and industrial relations 
and the despatch of public business’. 


Mr President, I fear that I may have gone 
on too long, but as I said earlier, I believe that 
the case is worth putting and I am very grate- 
ful to have had the opportunity to put it to 
such a distinguished audience. 
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The Prime Minister of Japan 


visits Australia 


The official visit to Australia of the Japanese 
Prime Minister, Mr Kakuei Tanaka, went 
very well. The most significant result was the 
agreement reached on Australian coal and 
uranium supplies to Japan, and progress was 
made on developing understanding through 
expanded cultural relations. 


The Japanese Prime Minister Mr Kakuei 
Tanaka visited Australia from 31 October to 
6 November as part of an overseas tour which 
included visits to New Zealand (28-31 Octo- 
ber) and Burma (6-8 November). While in 
Australia he had discussions with Mr Whitlam 
and other Ministers in Canberra, visited Sydney 
and Perth, and inspected mining operations in 


the north-western part of Western Australia. 
The visit went very well, and represents a 
significant step forward in consolidating rela- 
tions between the two countries. 


One of the central concerns of Mr Tanaka’s 
visit (and indeed of his recent visits to Mexico, 
Brazil and Canada) was to lay the foundations 
for enduring co-operation in the field of re- 
sources, and it was in this area that the most 
significant results were achieved. Specifically, 
it was agreed that Japan would co-operate with 
Australia in studying the possibility of uranium 
enrichment in Australia and in advancing re- 
search in the field of coal hydrogenation. More 
generally, Mr Whitlam expressed Australia’s 





The Japanese Prime Minister, Mr Tanaka, watches as the Prime Minister, and Acting Foreign Minister, Mr E. G. 
Whitlam, signs the Australia-Japan Cultural Agreement in Canberra on 1 November. The Japanese Ambassador to 
Australia, (out of picture) signed the Agreement for Japan. 
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intention of planning the progressive expansion 
of coal production to meet Japan’s require- 
ments, and said that Australia would be pre- 
pared to consider meeting Japanese require- 
ments for uranium beyond the period covered 
by existing contracts. Mr Whitlam also con- 
firmed the supply of the already contracted 
9,000 short tons of uranium and the possibility 
of large supplies to Japan between 1976 and 
1986. 


Mr Whitlam explained the new guidelines 
on foreign investment which, while reaffirming 
the Government’s priority of maintaining Aus- 
tralian equity control in resources development 
projects, also recognised the positive role over- 
seas capital could play. 

Bilateral trade matters also occupied much 
of the Prime Ministers’ attention. Mr Whitlam 
explained Australia’s difficulties regarding beef, 
wool and cars. As regards beef, Mr Tanaka 
regretted that Japanese action in suspending 
beef imports had caused Australia difficulty, 
but explained that straitened circumstances for 
beef-producers in Japan had resulted in the 


accumulation in Japan of a stockpile of 60,000 
tons of unsold beef. He noted that the beef 
Situation, as well as that regarding reduced 
Japanese wool purchases, was a temporary 
phenomenon, and Japan would in future rely 
on Australia for supplies of these commodities. 


Emphasis was placed by both Prime Minis- 
ters on the need to increase mutual under- 
standing through expanded cultural exchange 
programs. A Cultural Agreement was signed, 
and both leaders pledged expenditures of 
$A1 million each to expand such exchanges. 
They agreed that there should be further 
consultations on arrangements to advance 
a wider spectrum of relations between the two 
peoples. Extended co-operation in the fields of 
science and technology was also envisaged. 


The visit has contributed to dispelling any 
misapprehensions that the Japanese may have 
had in the crucial fields of resources, trade and 
investment, and in underlining the importance 
of each country to the other, has established a 
firm basis for continued co-operation and 
friendship. 


Speeches at luncheon in Canberra: 
Mr Whitlam’s welcome 


Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr E. G. 
Whitlam, Q.C., M.P. at the luncheon for the 
Prime Minister of Japan, H.E. Mr Kakuei 
Tanaka, at Parliament House, Canberra, on 
1 November. 


‘Mr Prime Minister, your Excellencies, Mr 
Chief Minister, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

‘It is just one year ago this week that my 
senior colleagues and I were in the capital of 
Japan for the second regular meeting of the 
Japan-Australia Ministerial Committee. We are 
delighted now to return the hospitality which 
was so generously bestowed upon us on that 
occasion. Although this is not a day on which 
the Australian Parliament is sitting there are a 
very great number of Members of Parliament 
who have stayed in Canberra to join in the 
welcome to the Prime Minister of Japan and 
his suite because there are scores of members 
of the Australian Parliament who have en- 
joyed the hospitality of the Diet of Japan. Mr 
Prime Minister, it is exactly one year ago 
today that my colleagues and I were in Peking 
as the first representatives of an Australian 
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Government in China for a quarter of a 
century; and our visit to Peking was just one 
year after your own historic journey to the 
capital of China. I recall these three anniver- 
saries, Sir, only to illustrate a theme I have 
striven to emphasise ever since I became Prime 
Minister of Australia. That theme is one of 
basic continuity in times of tremendous and 
momentous change. The Japan-Australia Mini- 
sterial Committee itself was the creation of my 
predecessors. It is an excellent contribution to 
the relations between our two countries. It is 
an institution which we inherited and which 
we were only too glad to use as a very practical 
means of increasing our mutual understanding, 
as a means of sorting out and solving our com- 
mon problems. 


‘On this parliamentary occasion I am happy 
to be able to say that in this Parliament and 
in this nation, as far as our relations with 
Japan are concerned, each successive Govern- 
ment builds upon the achievements of its pre- 
decessors and will make the best of the initia- 
tives of its predecessors in working towards 


Mr Tanaka sees iron ore shipments from 
the north of Western Australia. no 


comity and amity between our two nations. 
Around this room there are Australians of all 
parties and of none, who have worked through- 
out the post-war generations to achieve that 
object. It has been a remarkable work—a 
transformation which I hope may serve as a 
model of what can be achieved between two 
peoples with vastly different traditions and 
cultures. 

‘Behind that transformation undoubtedly lies 
the remarkable identity of our interests. There 
are few nations in the world whose interests 
interlock so closely, few nations in the world 
whose economies complement each other so 
exactly and so completely. It is almost as if we 
were made for each other. I said a year ago 
that Australia cannot be prosperous unless 
Japan is prosperous. Australia cannot grow 
unless Japan continues to grow. We depend 
upon each other and we should have no inhi- 
bitions in admitting it. We speak accurately 
and properly of our interdependence; there is 
nothing to be ashamed of in admitting our 
dependence. 

‘Very shortly after my Government was 
elected I had occasion to say that in many 
important respects Japan had come to occupy 
for Australia the place Britain once held so 
exclusively. I find the parallel useful because 
from it we can draw lessons not only about the 
things we have in common but about the things 
where there is vast contrast. The Japanese like 
the British are an island people. Like the 
British their chief resources are the skill, in- 
telligence and discipline of their people. There 
are, I venture to say, certain characteristics 
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shared by island peoples which produce an 
outlook which contrasts with what might be 
called the continental approach. Island nations 
which like Britain and Japan lack great natural 
resources must, if they are to keep pace in the 


modern world, look outward. Australia is 
unique in this regard. We inhabit this vast 
continent; it is a continent blessed with re- 
markable natural resources. Yet essentially we 
too are an island people. The sea is our 
horizon. Three quarters of our people live 
within a hundred miles of great oceans. We 
too, therefore, look outward; and it is to 
Japan that we must principally look. We do 
not, of course, envisage any exclusive relation- 
ship with Japan nor either do our countries 
seek what in another context has been called 
“a special relationship”. It is not exclusive, it 
is not “special”; it is a relationship, however, 
of the very highest importance to both our 
countries. The more pressing therefore becomes 
the need for our two countries to establish a 
genuine and deep understanding of each other’s 
attitudes and cultures. For all that we share in 
common, it must be acknowledged that we 
have profoundly contrasting traditions and 
cultures. For all the growth in co-operation of 
the past generations, for all the growing 
closeness in our relations in that time it must 
be said that all too often we look at each other 
with a stare of mutual incomprehension and 
mutual ignorance. It is therefore very impor- 
tant that we should create a framework with- 
in which well-motivated and competent Aus- 
tralians and Japanese who wish to build under- 
standing and goodwill between our two 
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Members of the Japanese community greeting Mr Tanaka 


countries can operate more effectively. With 
this in mind we are proposing to establish a 
Foundation as a vehicle to promote and foster 
a continuing program to build and widen 
mutual contacts at all levels—business, aca- 
demic, cultural, scientific, trade unions. We all 
recognise Our great community of interest; 
equally we have to recognise that there are 
great barriers—language, tradition, culture, 
distance—in the way of making that com- 
munity even closer and warmer. Let us begin 
to break those barriers down. 


‘We, Sir, as leaders of government can do 
much in this regard. The treaty of Nara 
upon which you and I agreed in principle just 
one year ago nears its fulfilment. It will lay 
down the broad principles upon which we 
believe relations between our two nations 
should be conducted for the rest of this cen- 
tury and beyond a fundamental treaty for each 
country. Government actions and decisions, 
treaties and agreements are only part of the 
process by which relations between us can be 
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on arrival at Sydney. 


deepened and strengthened; it is essentially a 
matter for our two peoples. Our dependence 
and our interdependence become more mani- 
fest with every passing month since we met in 
Tokyo a year ago. The coincidence of our 
problems and difficulties is as remarkable as 
the coincidence of our interests and prosperity. 
We are undergoing almost precisely the same 
stresses and strains. These storms are world- 
wide. You and I, Sir, have the doubtful privi- 
lege of being in the eye of the storm. It is 
clear that both our peoples are facing tests 
not encountered since the war years. Our 
systems—our democratic processes—similarly 
are subject to pressure unparalleled in our 
time. Since the war, both of us have built up 
economies extraordinarily vulnerable to these 
new world-wide pressures. Yet we cannot doubt 
that we will survive and surmount these chal- 
lenges, for both of us share one precious and, 
I believe, inexhaustible, resource; the basic 
Strength of our two peoples—the Japanese 
with their great skills of organisation and 
discipline, the Australians with their steadiness 


and their readiness to improvise. This is a 
common and complementary resource; it can 
be used not only for the benefit of ourselves 
but for our region, for whose well-being, as the 
two wealthiest Western Pacific nations, we 
have an inescapable responsibility. 


‘The basic message I wish you to take home 
to your people is one of reassurance—re- 
assurance that insofar as Australia can help 
provide Japan with the resources that her 
people and her industries need, we stand ready 
to do so. There is nothing more important to 
Australia, to our region, to the world, than that 
Japan should hew to the “new course’—that 
course by which she has pledged to be the first 
world-ranking industrial power to secure access 
to the resources she needs without recourse to 
force, threats of force, or indeed, the very 
means of imposing or threatening force. We 
accept Australia’s responsibility to help Japan 
to stick to that new course. We are true part- 
ners in the Pacific—partners with a responsi- 
bility to each other, partners with a responsi- 
bility to our neighbours, partners with a deep 
and enduring responsibility to future genera- 
tions, to their peace and their progress.’ 


Mr Tanaka's reply 


Address by Prime Minister Tanaka at the 
luncheon given by the Honourable E. G. 
Whitlam, Prime Minister of Australia, on 1 
November 1974, 


‘Honourable Prime Minister, Honourable 
Leader of the Opposition, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: 


‘I thank you most sincerely for this magnifi- 
cent luncheon and for your very warm words 
of welcome. 


‘I am glad to be able to see Prime Minister 
Whitlam again in Canberra which, I am told, 
means “Meeting Place’ in the aboriginal 
language. 


‘Japan-Australia relations began about one 
hundred years ago in 1875, when Japan par- 
ticipated in the world exposition in Melbourne. 


‘A century later, in 1970, Australia par- 
ticipated in the world exposition held in Osaka 
under the theme “neighbours on longitude one 
hundred and thirty-five’ and deeply impressed 
the many Japanese visitors. 
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‘Following the visit to Australia of Their 
Imperial Highnesses The Crown Prince and 
Crown Princess of Japan in May last year, 
their eldest son, His Imperial Highness Prince 
Hiro came to Australia last August and was 
warmly received by the Government and the 
people. 


‘Prince Hiro chose Australia as his first 
Overseas country to visit, because it was a 
country with a bright and promising future, a 
country which never failed to leap forward 
like the kangaroo and the emu in the Aus- 
tralian National Emblem. 


‘Interchange in the field of sports has 
developed remarkably. 


‘At the Tokyo Olympiad in 1964, Aus- 
tralians were the stars, namely Mr O’Brien 
and Miss Dawn Fraser in swimming, Mr Ron 
Clarke and Miss Betty Cuthbert in track 
events. 


‘The record Miss Jenny Turrell set last 
August for the 1,500 metre freestyle swimming 
event was impressive to the Japanese. It ex- 
ceeded the Japanese men’s best record for the 
same event. It is very amazing that Australian 
girls are ahead of Japanese males in this field. 
I believe that the unsatisfactory performance 
of the Japanese youth is partly due to their 
eating habits. If they eat more meat produced 
in Australia they become bigger and stronger 
and will be as sturdy as the Australian youth. 





The Japanese Prime Minister and his party at the Sydney 
Opera House. 
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‘Recognising that the trade and economic 
relations between Japan and Australia are par- 
ticularly inter-dependent, I feel our two coun- 
tries should walk hand in hand along the same 
path toward mutual progress and prosperity 
by uniting their strength harmoniously. 


‘In order to develop close and co-operative 
relations between the two countries on a more 
stable basis, it is essential to promote mutual 
trust and co-operation based on mutual under- 
standing, not only in the fields of trade and 
economy, but also in all other fields such as 
politics, science and culture. 


‘In this sense, I attach importance to the 
Cultural Agreement, just signed, and also the 
discussions on the ways and means to expand 
cultural exchange between our two countries 
at the time of our visit here, as significant 
progress for the peoples of our two countries. 


‘In October 1973 when Prime Minister 
Whitlam visited Japan, we agreed to conclude 
the Nara Treaty to provide for the basic rela- 
tionship between our two countries because we 
knew the importance of establishing mutual 
trust and co-operation with each other. I 
earnestly hope that the Nara Treaty will be 
successfully concluded as soon as possible. 


‘Prime Minister Whitlam places his deep 
confidence in the firm determination of the 
Government and the people of Japan not to 
use their enormous economic power to build 
up their military strength and emphasises the 
importance of assuring Japan needed supplies 
of mineral resources and giving her exports 
access to the Australian market. 


‘It is indeed reassuring to have this glimpse 
of the broad vision and far-sighted thinking 
of the Prime Minister’s statesmanship. 


‘Japan and Australia are the countries situa- 
ted at the Northern and Southern ends of the- 
Asian-Pacific Region respectively and firmly 
dedicated to the cause of peace. 


‘Both nations must continue to co-operate 
with each other to the greatest extent possible 
to promote peace and stability in this region 
which is still on its way toward development. 


‘I express my sincere hope that co-operative 
relations between Japan and Australia in the 
spirit of the Nara Treaty will contribute to 
building a bridge of peace across the nations 
in the Asian and Pacific community. 


‘Thank you.’ 


The Joint Press Statement 


The following is the text of the Joint Press 
Statement issued after the talks between the 
Prime Minister, Mr Whitlam, and the visiting 
Prime Minister of Japan, Mr Kakuei Tanaka. 


The Prime Minister of Japan, Mr Kakuei 
Tanaka, paid an official visit to Australia from 
31 October to 6 November 1974, at the invita- 
tion of the Australian Government. While in 
Canberra, Mr Tanaka held discussions with 
the Australian Prime Minister, Mr Whitlam, 
and other Ministers. Mr Tanaka visited Sydney 
and Perth and also the north-western part of 
Western Australia. 


The Prime Ministers expressed their satis- 
faction with the development of broad ex- 
changes between the two countries in a spirit 
of close friendship and goodwill. They agreed 
that Japan and Australia should further 
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strengthen their efforts to deepen and diversify 
their co-operative relations. 


The Prime Ministers reaffirmed their com- 
mitment to promote world peace, security and 
progress in accordance with the principles of 
the United Nations Charter and to strengthen 
the rule of law in the conduct of international 
relations. They noted in particular the in- 
admissibility of the threat or use of force in 
international relations and the necessity for the 
peaceful settlement of international disputes. 

The Prime Ministers reviewed developments 
in the Asian and Pacific region. They agreed 
that the last few years had given rise to better 
prospects for the development of peace and 
progress in the region, but that there were still 
some elements of uncertainty. They agreed to 
promote regional co-operation in accordance 
with the needs and interests of the countries 


in the region and to work for a deeper under- 
standing by all countries of each other's 
interests and objectives. They welcomed the 
work of such bodies as the Ministerial Con- 
ference for the Economic Development of 
South-East Asia and the South Pacific Forum 
in achieving greater regional co-operation. 


The Prime Ministers also discussed the 
situation in Indochina, They agreed on the 
urgent need for the full establishment of peace 
in the area, and full implementation of the 
Paris Accords on Viet-Nam by the parties 
concerned, in order to promote the social and 
economic well-being of the people of the 
region. The Prime Ministers deplored the con- 
tinuing war in Cambodia and urged the parties 
concerned to seek an early end to the conflict 
through peaceful negotiations. 


In discussing developments in North-East 
Asia, the Prime Ministers reaffirmed the 
importance they attached to the preservation 
of peace in the Korean peninsula and expressed 
their hope that the South-North dialogue would 
be further promoted with a view to reducing 
tensions in that area. 


The Prime Ministers also had an exchange 
of views on the situation in the Indian Ocean. 
They expressed their support for the concept 
that the Indian Ocean should be a zone of 
peace. 


The Prime Ministers reaffirmed their opposi- 
tion to all nuclear testing and expressed their 
profound concern at the effect which recent 
developments in the nuclear field were having 
on the nuclear non-proliferation régime. The 
Prime Ministers confirmed the determination 
of their Governments not to become nuclear- 
weapon states. The Prime Ministers reaffirmed 
their conviction that all nations should make 
dedicated efforts to promote disarmament, in 
particular nuclear disarmament, under effec- 
tive international control, and to prevent 
nuclear proliferation. In this context the Prime 
Ministers underlined the high responsibility of 
nuclear-weapon states in such efiorts. They 
expressed their hope for further progress by 
the nuclear-weapon states in the field of arms 
control. They agreed to co-operate in the 
United Nations for the purpose of maintaining 
and strengthening the existing non-proliferation 
régime and bringing about a comprehensive 
test ban. 


The Prime Ministers gave close attention to 
the current world economic situation and ex- 
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pressed the conviction that it was essential for 
all countries to co-operate closely in dealing 
with such problems as inflation, raw material 
supply, food, and energy. They agreed that 
Australia and Japan should strengthen such 
co-operation, both on a bilateral and multi- 
lateral basis, to ensure constructive and appro- 
priate solutions to these problems. 


While acknowledging that the period ahead 
would be a difficult one, the Prime Ministers 
reaffirmed their determination to avoid 
measures such as unilateral restrictions in trade 
and other current account transactions in the 
spirit of the Declaration adopted in May this 
year by the Governments of member countries 
of the Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development at its Ministerial Council, 


The Prime Ministers reaffirmed that they 
attach great importance to a successful com- 
pletion of work already under way in the 
fields of trade and international finance within 
a multilateral framework with a view to estab- 
lishing improved international economic rela- 
tions. They confirmed the intention of Aus- 
tralia and Japan to participate fully in the 
GATT multilateral trade negotiations, which 
had been initiated at the Ministerial Meeting 
in Tokyo in September last year. They con- 
sidered that given the present international eco- 
nomic circumstances it was more important 
than ever to press ahead with the negotiations, 
and thus stressed the need for an early com- 
mencement of substantive negotiations. On 
monetary matters, the Prime Ministers noted 
the steps being taken in the framework of the 
IMF, the World Bank and other forums to- 
wards the solution of the complex problems 
involved. 


The Prime Ministers expressed their concern 
at the particular problems facing the develop- 
ing countries in the present international eco- 
nomic situation. They referred to the need for 
urgent and sympathetic consideration of these 
problems by all countries, particularly in view 
of the serious difficulties faced by non-oil pro- 
ducing developing countries. The Prime Minis- 
ters agreed that assistance in the field of 
agricultural development was important in this 
respect, and that there was a need for forums 
such as the World Food Conference to take a 
constructive attitude to the problem of world 
food supply. 


Recognising the close economic interdepen- 
dence between the two countries, the Prime 
Ministers agreed to co-operate in further 
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strengthening and developing trade relations 
between the two countries. The Prime Minis- 
ters noted with satisfaction that the discussions 
which had taken place in recent years at all 
levels on trade and related matters had been 
extremely valuable and agreed that these dia- 
logues should be continued and strengthened. 
The Prime Ministers discussed the importance 
of improving the conditions of trade and pro- 
viding a greater degree of stability in the trade 
between the two countries. They also dis- 
cussed a number of issues currently of par- 
ticular importance, including the trade in beef, 
wool, sugar and motor vehicles. 


The Prime Ministers discussed trade in 
minerals and energy resources and the effects 
of the recent energy situation and endorsed the 
need for the continuing co-operation in this 
field both between the two countries and 
within the multilateral framework. They also 
noted with satisfaction the continuing €x- 
change of views and information on develop- 
ments in this field between the two countries. 


Mr Tanaka described Japan’s increasing coal 
requirements from Australia for steel making 
and for power generation and Japan’s inten- 
tions to plan a larger amount of electrical 
generation by coal and nuclear sources. 


Mr Whitlam reaffirmed the assurances of 
Australia’s fullest possible co-operation in 
energy supplies and Australia’s intention to 
plan the progressive expansion of coal produc- 
tion to meet Japan’s requirements. 


The Prime Ministers agreed to commence 
co-operation in the field of coal hydrogena- 
tion research through mutual visits of experts 
and exchanges of technical information. 


Mr Tanaka expressed his appreciation of 
the confirmation of supply by Australia to 
Japan of the contracted 9,000 short tons of 
uranium and the possibility of larger supplies 
to Japan between 1976 and 1986. He also 
stated that over the period 1986-2000 Japan 
would require to import much more uranium 
from Australia. Mr Whitlam replied that Aus- 
tralia would be prepared to consider meeting 
these Japanese requirements. 


Responding to the Australian proposal 
already made concerning the enrichment of 
uranium, Mr Tanaka said that Japan would 
co-operate with Australia in studying the pos- 
sibility of uranium enrichment in Australia 
which, in principle, Japan would favour. Mr 
Tanaka said that the study would be extended 
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to capital, the selection of appropriate tech- 
nology from third countries and other related 
matters. 


Mr Whitlam expressed readiness to provide 
for Japan’s expanded requirements from en- 
richment in Australia. 7 

The Prime Ministers agreed that the joint 
studies should be initiated as early as practic- 
able. 


The Prime Ministers discussed foreign in- 
vestment and agreed that within their respec- 
tive policies there was considerable scope for 
mutual co-operation in continuing the flow 
of capital between the two countries. 

The Prime Ministers agreed that in order to 
develop mutual understanding and trust which 
would constitute a firm basis for enduring 
friendly relations between the two countries, 
it was essential that Australia and Japan should 
increase the opportunities for the people of 
each country to come to know each other 
better and to understand more deeply the 
importance of each country to the other. 


The Prime Ministers welcomed the signature 
of the Cultural Agreement between the Gov- 
ernment of Japan and the Government of 
Australia and expressed their common expecta- 
tion that the agreement would serve as a 
valuable framework for the further expansion 
of cultural exchanges and promotion of mutual 
understanding between the two countries. 


The necessity of assuring the implementation 
of the broad range of activities provided for 
in the Cultural Agreement was recognised and 
the Prime Ministers expressed the intention of 
their Governments’ making matching expendi- 
tures of approximately $A1 million each to 
encourage such activities. They also agreed 
that there should be further consultations on 
the arrangements needed in each country, and 
between them, to advance a wider spectrum of 
relations between the two peoples. 


The Prime Ministers expressed their joint 
wish for extended co-operation in the fields of 
science and technology. They considered that 
mutual benefits would flow from increased ex- 
change of scientific information and personnel 
in areas of mutual interest. 


The Prime Ministers noted with satisfaction 
the progress which had been made towards 
the conclusion of a treaty of friendship and 
co-operation (the treaty of Nara), which would 
express in a formal way the community of 
interests, the friendship and the interdepen- 
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dence which exist between the two countries. 


The Prime Ministers reaffirmed the impor- 
tance they attach to the Australia-Japan Mini- 
sterial Committee and expressed their belief 
that the Committee would play an even greater 
role in the future for the development of 
mutual understanding and trust between the 
two countries. They looked forward to the 
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holding of the third meeting of the Ministerial 
Committee in Canberra in the first half of 
1975. 


Mr Tanaka expressed his deep appreciation 
to the Government and people of Australia 
for the friendship and gracious hospitality ex- 
tended to him and to the members of his party 
on the occasion of their visit to Australia. 


Statement by the Chief Minister of Papua New Guinea 


The following is the text of a press release 
issued by the Chief Minister of Papua New 
Guinea, Mr Somare, after his meeting with 
the Japanese Prime Minister, Mr Tanaka, on 
1 November in Canberra: 


The Chief Minister of Papua New Guinea, 
Mr Michael T. Somare, today expressed his 
pleasure at the opportunity to have had brief 
informal discussions with the Prime Minister 
of Japan during the latter’s visit to Australia. 
The two leaders met in private at Mr Tanaka’s 
hotel in Canberra on the afternoon of Friday, 
1 November, and had a general discussion 
about matters of common interest. It was the 
first occasion on which Mr Tanaka and Mr 
Somare had met. 

Mr Somare said that he and Mr Tanaka 
had discussed overall interests of mutual con- 


A youthful Australian welcome for 
Japan’s Prime Minister. 


cern as friendly neighbours in the Western 
Pacific, and their common interests in various 
aspects of economic issues affecting the 
Western Pacific Region. Japan was an impor- 
tant market for Papua New Guinea raw 
materials and a potential source of foreign 


investment in Papua New Guinea. 


They had briefly mentioned the possibility 
of Japanese participation in the feasibility 
study soon to commence for the Purari hydro- 
electric project, the possibilities of Japanese 
economic and technical co-operation with 
Papua New Guinea, and had particularly 
agreed on the need to improve communications 
between the governments and peoples of the 
two countries through such means as cultural 
exchange and education, and information pro- 
grams. 
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BACKGROUND TO THE PRIME MINISTER’S OVERSEAS VISIT 





The Changing Face of Europe 


On 28 November, the Australian Prime 
Minister, Mr Whitlam, announced that he 
was proposing to visit Europe over a period 
of five weeks in December and January. This 
visit will be taking place at a time when sig- 
nificant political, social and economic changes 
are taking place in Western Europe. Many 
European Governments are grappling with 
some of the most difficult problems they have 
had to face in post-war years; monetary 
difficulties, high inflation and spiralling energy 
costs. This article surveys the West European 
scene at the time of the Prime Méinister’s 
Visit. 

One of the most striking aspects of West- 
ern Europe today is the transformation at the 
top level of leadership that has occurred over 
the past year. In Britain, Mr Wilson succeeded 
Mr Heath. In West Germany, Chancellor 
Schmidt replaced Herr Willy Brandt. In 
France, M. Giscard d’Estaing was elected to 


Mr Harold Wilson, Prime Minister of the United Kingdom. 
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the Presidency on the death of President 
Pompidou. Italy has grappled with a series 
of political crises. In Greece, the Military 
Junta headed by Colonel Papadopoulos was 
overthrown and democratic rule was resumed 
under Prime Minister Karamanlis. When 
account is also taken of the changes which 
have occurred in Portugal, resulting in the 
progressive dismantling of Portugal’s overseas 
territories, it is clear that Western Europe at 
the end of 1974 has passed through an 
historic watershed. 


In France, President Giscard d’Estaing has 
brought a new approach, both in style and 
substance to government under the Fifth 
Republic. The President’s personal style has 
broken with standard practice. His style is 
more relaxed and he has discarded s»me of 
the formality surrounding the office of the 
Presidency. This has accorded with the 
direction of his domestic policies, which bave 





President Giscard d’Estaing of France. 


been ‘to change French society’. His reforms 
have been towards political and social libera- 
lisation. The voting age has been lowered 
from 21 to 18. Abortion law reform, worker 
control of industry and improvement in the 
status of women are major elements in the 
Government’s program. 


France is also experiencing serious econ- 
omic difficulties. There is an annual inflation 
rate of 15 per cent and a $US5 billion trade 
deficit. Anti-inflationary measures introduced 
in June have given rise to the intended econ- 
omic downturn, but with a consequent in- 
crease in unemployment and resistance on the 
part of employers, including the Government, 
to wage demands. A wave of industrial unrest 
and strikes has afflicted France. 


In Bonn, Chancellor Schmidt has brought 
a new vigour and toughness to his country’s 
leadership. The Chancellor, as a former 
Finance Minister, is well qualified to handle 
the economic pressures. Economically the 
FRG remains by far the most powerful 
member of the European Community, and has 
had considerable success in controlling in- 
flation. The FRG has already provided a 
massive loan to assist its Community partner, 





Mr Helmut Schmidt, Chancellor of the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 
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Italy. The close and co-operative relationship 
which has developed between Chancellor 
Schmidt and President Giscard d’Estaing will 
have an important influence on the future pat- 
tern of economic and political co-operation in 
Europe. 


Italy’s political and economic situation is 
in many ways the most difficult of the major 
partners in the Economic Community. On 23 
November, the thirty-seventh post war govern- 
ment of Italy was sworn in under the leader- 
ship of the previous Foreign Minister, Aldo 
Moro. He faces formidable problems: a wide- 
spread breakdown of governmental services, 
chronic unemployment which is becoming 
worse, and inflation which reached 24.6 per 
cent over the past year and is apparently still 
rising. Political violence from the left and the 
right are causes of serious concern. There are 
doubts as to how long the Moro Government 
can survive. 


Perhaps the most dramatic and heartening 
of recent political and social changes in 
Europe have occurred in Greece and Portugal. 
Seven years of military rule ended in Greece 
on 23 July, 1974 when a civilian Government 
replaced the military government. The new 


Mr Leonid Brezhnev, Secretary General of the Communist 
Party of the USSR. 
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Prime Minister, Mr Karamanlis, quickly re- 
stored democracy and political freedom. One 
of his first acts was to release all political 
prisoners and grant an amnesty for all politi- 
cal offences. After freedom of action had been 
restored to all political parties, Mr Karaman- 
liss government resigned to enable the 
formation of a small caretaker administration 
to conduct national elections on 17 November. 
A new chapter was thus opened in the post- 
war history of Greece. 


Mr Karamanlis and his New Democratic 
Party won a resounding victory in the election, 
obtaining 54.58 per cent of the total vote 
and 214 of the 300 seats in the new Parlia- 
ment. With this mandate, Mr Karamanlis was 
in a much stronger position to negotiate a 
long-term political settlement in Cyprus—his 
major foreign policy problem—and to develop 
Greece’s political and economic links with 
Western Europe-—-one of his major foreign 
policy objectives. On 28 November, Greece 
was re-admitted to the Council of Europe. 


The political coup d’etat in Portugal on 25 
April signalled the end of the oldest dictator- 
ship in Europe, and the transformation of a 
closed social and political system into one 
more open and dynamic. From a centralised 
and authoritarian state, Portugal is now mov- 
ing fast towards becoming more decentralised 
and more democratic. The Provincial Gov- 
ernment, guided by the platform of the Armed 
Forces Movement, has granted freedom of 
speech, association and debate; enacted a new 
industrial relations law enabling unions to 
conduct non-political strikes; lifted the 
restrictions on political parties; released all 
political prisoners; restored to office those 
previously deprived of office on political 
grounds, and detained those guilty of crimes 
carried out in the name of the former regime. 


The Government has also dramatically 
changed the political situation in southern 
Africa by granting independence to Guinea 
Bissau and by starting the process of decolon- 
isation in Mozambique and Angola. 


All the governments of Western Europe 
are facing economic problems unprecedented 
since World War H. Inflation is a dominant 
factor in all their economies, with the notable 
exception of West Germany. There has been 
a slow-down in levels of growth in many of 
these countries. Exacerbating these problems 
is the heavy call which the increased cost of 
oil imports is having on their balance of pay- 
ments. The resultant situation has undoubtedly 
affected the ability of European governments 
to pursue other economic and social goals. 
Achievement of greater economic and political 
union with the European Community has been 
a casualty of the strains placed on their 
national economies. 


Western European governments are thus 
faced with an increasing need to adapt to 
changed economic circumstances. Individual 
countries, and especially the small and medium 
countries, will have difficulty adapting to these 
changes and there is a resultant need for co- 
operation among all the developed countries. 
A major effort is called for to analyse the 
causes of the present economic dislocation 
and to revise the theories which have served 
so well in the past. 


Australia thus shares a strong mutual inter- 
est with the European countries in promoting 
efforts towards international co-operation to 
achieve greater economic stability; and 
through this a greater assurance of political 
stability throughout the world. These will un- 
doubtedly be major themes in the Prime 
Minister’s discussions with European leaders. 


Cocos Islands: UN Visiting Mission Report 


The United Nations Committee of Twenty- 
Four despatched a Mission in August this 
year to the Australian territory of the Cocos 
(Keeling) Islands, a small group of islands in 
the Indian Ocean inhabited by about 500 
people of Malay origin. Australia had wel- 
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comed the involvement of the United Nations 
in the process of guiding the people of the 
territory towards the full exercise of their 
right to self-determination in accordance with 
the UN Charter and the relevant UN resolu- 
tions. On 12 November 1974 the Committee 


of Twenty-Four considered the Mission’s 


report on the territory. 


The report was, as expected, critical of 
conditions in the islands. For over one 
hundred years the Clunies-Ross family, who 
own the islands, have developed close links 
with the immigrant Malay workers brought 
to work on the family’s copra plantation. 
The relationship has been described as feudal 
and the Visiting Mission recommended that 
steps be taken to disengage the economic and 
other ties that bind the Malay community to 
the Clunies-Ross estate. The Visiting Mission 
was also critical of the lack of reform under- 
taken in the years after Australian acquisition 
of the islands in 1955. It recommended 
greater Australian Government involvement in 
the process of reform. 


During the Committee of Twenty-Four con- 
sideration of the report, the three members 
of the Mission, Mr Kouame of the Ivory 
Coast, Mr Sidik of Indonesia and Dr Lasse 
of Trinidad and Tobago all referred warmly 
to the co-operative attitude of the Australian 
Government during their visit to Cocos. 


The Australian representative in the Com- 
mittee referred in his statement to the deter- 
mination of the Australian Government to 
take steps to disengage the ties between the 
Clunies-Ross Estate and the Cocos people. 
The Australian statement also outlined a 
series of reforms that the Australian Govern- 
ment proposes to undertake in close consulta- 
tion with the Cocos Community. These 
reforms, which, closely parallel the measures 
recommended by the Visiting Mission, include 
the following: 


(a) ownership of a suitably agreed area of 
land on Home Island to be vested in 
the Malay Community, as a corporate 
entity. This will help to establish the 
Community’s own identity separate 
from that of the Clunies-Ross estate; 


(b) a local government type authority to 
be established, with legal and formal 
status, to manage and control the affairs 
of the community. This authority will 
comprise only members elected for a 
specific period, and will have powers 
which reflect the wishes of the com- 
munity; 

(c) all future Australian Government con- 
tracts involving the Clunies-Ross estate 
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to provide for direct payment of 
appropriate sums in Australian currency 
to the Cocos community. (It is intended 
to establish a separate Cocos Commun- 
ity Fund for this purpose, to be admin- 
istered under the control of, and for the 
sole benefit of the community. Further 
details of the Fund will be worked out 
in the near future in consultation with 
the community); 
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the use of Clunies-Ross Estate token 
money eventually to be discontinued 
and replaced by Australian currency, 
taking into account the complexities 
involved; 


(e) provision to be made to issue local 
Ordinances and establish better facilities 
for the administration of justice; 


(f) there will be an extension of health and 
education services. An additional 
teacher and teaching aids have been 
provided and vocational training is 
under consideration; 


(g) rates of pay and employment con- 
ditions on Cocos to be brought into line 
with ILO conventions and Australian 
legislation; 


(h) provisions to be introduced to ensure 
freedom of movement for members of 
the community; and 


(i) provision for granting Australian citizen- 
ship to be reviewed with a view to 
making it easier for the citizens of 
Cocos to take out such citizenship, if 
they wish to do so. 


These measures will represent a major stimulus 
to the community’s progress towards effective 
self-government. 


The Committee of Twenty-Four on 13 
October adopted the Visiting Mission’s report 
in a consensus which will be referred to the 
Fourth Committee of the General Assembly. 


The consensus, inter alia, notes the co- 
Operation of the Australian Government in 
facilitating the UN Mission’s visit and indi- 
cates continuing United Nations interest in 
developments in Cocos. 


(See overleaf for the Australian Government's 
statement on the Cocos Islands) 
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Australian Statement 
on Cocos 


Following is the text of a speech made by the 
Australian representative in the United Nations 
Committee of 24 (Committee on Decolonisa- 
tion), Mr. A. D, Campbell, on 12 November 
1974 in New York, 


As the members of the Committee know, 
the Australian Government welcomes the in- 
volvement of the United Nations in the process 
of guiding the territory and the people of the 
Cocos (Keeling) Islands towards the full exer- 
cise of their right to self-determination in 
accordance with the United Nations Charter 
and the relevant United Nations resolutions, 
including resolution 1514. The Committee is 
also aware of the importance which Australia 
attaches to the role of visiting missions, par- 
ticularly with regard to the small territories. 
In keeping with this approach my Govern- 
ment invited a visiting mission to come to the 
Cocos Islands to obtain first-hand information 
on conditions there and to ascertain the wishes 
and aspirations of the people concerning their 
future status. 


We now have before us for consideration 
the Mission’s report. The Australian Govern- 
ment is grateful to the distinguished members 
of the Mission from the Ivory Coast, Indonesia 
and Trinidad and Tobago, and to the Secre- 
tariat officials who accompanied them, for the 
contribution they have made to identifying 
policies which aim to promote the interests 
and development of the Cocos Islanders. 


We appreciate the efforts, the sincerity and 
the dedication which they have brought to this 
task, and I can assure the Committee that their 
recommendations will serve as a valuable 
guide. We propose to continue action directed 
to reforms on which we have already em- 
barked, recognising both the obligation on 
Australia as the administering power to pro- 
mote political, economic, social and educa- 
tional advancement, and the legitimate wishes 
of the Cocos community regarding the nature 
and pace of the changes which they want. 


The visiting Mission has pointed to short- 
comings which it sees in the Australian 
administration of Cocos. We would recognise 
that in the first years after the Australian 
acquisition of responsibility for Cocos in 1955, 
there was little that was done to change the 
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political and social circumstances of the people 
of the territory as they then existed. 


This reflects in part the special difficulties 
the Cocos community has presented. Austra- 
lia has also been preoccupied with its respon- 
sibilities towards Papua New Guinea, a much 
more complex and important territory, the 
requirements of which were inevitably given 
a higher priority than those of Cocos. As 
members will be aware, Papua New Guinea 
is now approaching its independence, and has 
benefited greatly from the support and en- 
couragement of the United Nations and of 
the recommendations of successive United 
Nations visiting Missions. 


I would like to stress at the outset the par- 
ticular circumstances of the situation which 
the Australian Government faces on Cocos. 
This derives from the very close relationship 
which has developed, over a period exceeding 
100 years, between the Cocos community and 
the Clunies-Ross family. The Cocos commu- 
nity, made up of immigrant plantation workers 
and their families predominantly of Malay 
origin, has lived in relative isolation from the 
rest of the world for most of that period. 
There is an extraordinary degree of inter- 
dependence between the community and the 
Clunies-Ross Estate. The community looks on 
John Clunies-Ross, as it has on his predeces- 
sors, as its leader, mentor and principal 
medium of contact with the external world. 
It is our impression that within the limitations 
of its present social and economic structure 
and its relative isolation, the Cocos community 
is generally happy and contented. It is basically 
conservative in outlook. It regards ‘outsiders’, 
Australians included, with reservation and 
caution. It is not at present receptive to 
change. However, Mr Clunies-Ross, in recent 
discussions with the Prime Minister and the 
Special Minister of State has acknowledged 
the need for changes. On that basis he has 
undertaken in particular to encourage the 
community to work out with the Australian 
Government and himself satisfactory arrange- 
ments which would give the community an 
identity separate from that of the Clunies- 
Ross Estate. 


These are the facts of the situation: they 
are facts that Australia recognises in seeking 
to identify the changes which are needed and 
the means of stimulating and implementing 
them. They are facts which strongly suggest 
that the process of change, if it is not to 


result in a dislocation of the community and 
the antagonism of its members, must involve 
a process of close consultation between the 
Australian Government, the Cocos community 
and John Clunies-Ross. 


This does not mean that the Australian 
Goverment in any way abrogates its respon- 
sibilities to introduce those changes which 
need to be introduced, not for their own sake, 
but to promote the human rights and genuine 
long-term interests of the peoples of Cocos. 
In agreeing to preserve the customs and prac- 
tices under Section 18 of the Cocos (Keeling) 
Islands Acts of 1955 the Australian Govern- 
ment does not regard itself as bound to main- 
tain the status quo. The interests of the people 
of the Island must be paramount. 


In its report the visiting Mission has 
strongly recommended that steps be taken as 
soon as possible to devise appropriate means 
to ‘disengage the links’ between the community 
and the Clunies-Ross Estate, to permit the 
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community to establish its own identity and 
interests separate from those of the Clunies- 
Ross family and Clunies-Ross Estate. The 
Australian Government wholeheartedly en- 
dorses this broad approach and is moving 
towards its achievement. We recognise that it 
is an essential step in developing a framework 
within which questions of human rights, stan- 
dards of education, freedom of movement, 
currency, wages and work conditions can 
satisfactorily be resolved. Closer Australian 
Government involvement in the affairs of the 
community will therefore be necessary at this 
stage and we recognise this and intend that 
our increased involvement should take place 
with scrupulous concern for the best interests 
of the Cocos people. We are confident that 
changes can be introduced in a way which 
would be consistent with these interests. 


As the visiting Mission acknowledges, Aus- 
tralia has been aware of the need for changes 
on Cocos for some time and has been moving 





Members of United Nations Visiting Mission to the Cocos (Keeling) Islands with schoolchildren on iome isiand: 
from right, the delegates are Mr Koffi Kouame (Ivory Coast), Dr Vincent Lasse (Trinidad and Tobago), Mr Mohamed 
Sidik (Indonesia), Mr N. Oriss (Algeria), a UN Secretariat official with the Mission, and Mr D. J. Fisher of the 


Department of Foreign Affairs. 
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towards their implementation. In the early 
years after the transfer of sovereignty in 1955, 
little change was sought. There were some 
changes in the fields of education and health. 
More recently the Minister for External Ter- 
ritories in the previous Australian Government 
visited Cocos in September 1972 and in a 
subsequent statement reaffirmed Australian 
Government sovereignty and foreshadowed 
changes directed to formalising the adminis- 
trative and judicial procedures which are cus- 
tomary on the Islands and adding to them 
provisions for the election of a Chief Execu- 
tive. Ministers of the present Australian 
Government, which was elected in December 
1972 and re-elected in 1974, are moving for- 
ward from this position along lines which will 
run very closely parallel to the recommenda- 
tions of the United Nations visiting Mission, 


In keeping with its desire to implement its 
objectives the Australian Government has last 
month informed the Cocos community, and 
in particular Mr Clunies-Ross, who had dis- 
cussions in Canberra with Australian Ministers 
and senior officials at the end of October, that 
the following principal changes would be 
sought: 


(a) Ownership of a suitably agreed area of 
land on Home Island to be vested in 
the Home Island community, as a cor- 
porate entity. This will help to establish 
the community’s own identity separate 
from that of the Clunies-Ross Estate. 


(b) A local government type of authority 
to be established, with legal and formal 
status, to manage and control the 
affairs of the community. This authority 
will comprise only members elected 
for a specific period, and will have 
powers which reflect the wishes of the 
community; 


(c) All future Australian Government 
contracts involving the Clunies-Ross 
Estate to provide for direct payment of 
appropriate sums in Australian currency 
to the Cocos community. It is intended 
to establish a separate Cocos com- 
munity fund for this purpose, to be 
administered under the control of, and 
for the sole benefit of the community. 
Further details of the fund will be 
worked out in the near future in con- 
sultation with the community; 
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(d) The use of token money eventually to 
be discontinued and replaced by Aus- 
tralian currency, taking into account 
the complexities involved; 


(ce) Provision to be made to issue local 
ordinances and establish better facilities 
for the administration of justice; 


(f) Health and education services to be 
extended. Following the Mission’s visit, 
approval has been given for the pro- 
vision of an additional teacher and 
teaching aids and vocational training is 
also under consideration; 


(g) Rates of pay and employment condi- 
tions on Cocos to be aligned progres- 
sively with Australian practice and 
ILO conventions; 


(h) Provisions to be introduced to permit 
freedom of movement for members of 
the community; and 


(i) Provision for granting Australian citi- 
zenship to Cocos Islanders born there 
before 1955 and who did not apply for 
citizenship in the prescribed time, to 
be reviewed with a view to making it 
easier for the citizens of Cocos to take 
out such citizenship, if they wish to 
do so. 


The Australian Government believes that 
these changes will be welcome to the Commit- 
tee and to the members of the visiting Mission. 
It will clearly not be possible for all to be 
implemented immediately. These are changes 
which will need to be explained carefully and 
developed in consultation with the community. 
We recognise that the establishment of an 
independent status for the community separate 
from that of the Estate, while it will be an 
important factor in promoting and facilitating 
change, will need to be accompanied by a 
widespread extension of education and the 
development of political awareness. The Aus- 
tralian Government does, however, intend to 
concentrate its efforts in these areas, and to do 
so drawing, aS appropriate, on the resources 
of the United Nations and the information 
material made available through it. 


We see the full exercise of democratic local 
self-government as an essential preliminary 
step in fostering the growth of political aware- 
ness which will be needed if the community 
is to make a meaningful judgment on its 
ultimate future political status. As the visiting 


Mission was clearly told, the Australian 
Government intends that the future political 
status of the Island should be determined with 
full regard to the freely expressed wishes of 
the inhabitants and in keeping with the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations Charter and the 
relevant United Nations resolutions. 


The Government recognises also the desira- 
bility of diversifying the economy of Cocos in 
order to improve the long-term viability of the 
Island’s economy and to reduce its present 
economic dependence on the Clunies-Ross 
copra plantation. In this context we regard 
the proposals to establish a quarantine station, 
which has the strong support of the Cocos 
community, as an important development. The 
Government had wanted to get the views of 
the visiting Mission on these proposals. As we 
understand it, the firm views of the Mission 
are that steps should be taken to ensure that 
the establishment of the station will be of 
direct economic benefit to the people of Home 
Island. The Australian Government will be 
guided by this consideration and, in setting 
the terms of contracts for the station will, as 
I have already indicated, use them as a means 
for building up an independent Cocos com- 
munity fund in Australian currency, to be 
administered by the community for their own 
direct benefit. It is also intended that the 
station will serve in other ways as an instru- 
ment of beneficial change, bringing new em- 
ployment opportunities, new technical skills 
and a new awareness of Cocos’ links with the 


(Right) Mr Mohamed Sidik of Indo- 
nesia, a member of the United Nations 
Visiting Mission to Cocos, with islan- 
ders. In the background is Mr Charles 
McManus, the Australian Government 
representative on Cocos. 
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outside world. If the establishment of the 
station goes ahead, as we expect, the pos- 
sibility of developing a regional role for it 
will also be carefully studied. The Govern- 
ment intends also to continue to explore 
other possible means for diversifying the 
economy of Cocos Island, and will not hesi- 
tate to enlist the assistance of the United 
Nations in providing technical assistance and 
advice on ways in which this might be 
achieved. 


Mr Chairman, although the changes which 
the Australian Government proposes to im- 
plement in Cocos will be of a far-reaching 
nature they will be introduced in close con- 
sultation with the people of Cocos and with 
due regard for their wishes, customs and 
practices. There should be no doubt, Mr 
Chairman, that the Australian Government 
fully accepts its responsibilities in respect of 
Cocos under the United Nations Charter. We 
look forward, in this regard, to a continuing 
United Nations interest, through the Com- 
mittee of Twenty-four, in the affairs of Cocos 
and in the political, economic, social and 
educational advancement of its peoples. We 
undertake to report regularly on the progress 
of these changes, and will be prepared to 
welcome later visiting missions so that they 
can be assessed and discussed by members 
of the United Nations. We sincerely hope 
that this co-operation will continue to provide 
an effective demonstration of the practical 
role which this organisation can play. 
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Papua New Guinea Defence Force 


On 24 October the Australian Minister for 
Defence, Mr L. H. Barnard, and the Papua 
New Guinea Minister for Defence, Foreign 
Relations and Trade, Mr Albert Maori Kiki, 
made statements to their respective parliaments 
on the development of the Papua New Guinea 
Defence Force. Their statements are as 
follows: 


Mr Kiki: 
Mr Speaker, I refer to the statement on our 


defence policy I gave in this House on 26 
April, this year. 


I wish to inform the House of the progress 
and development in certain matters in the 
Defence field since I made that statement. 


In the past months we have maintained close 
and continuing consultations with Australia 
on the form and nature of our post-indepen- 
dence relationship in Defence matters. 


While there will be no formal arrangements 
entered into before this House has fully 
debated and approved our constitution, I can 
and do want to indicate how we see our future 
relationship evolving, and the following points 
are emerging as being the wish of both 
Governments: 


1. Neither Government wishes to enter into 
formal Defence treaties; 


2. both Governments want a relationship 
which properly reflects the independent 
and sovereign status of Papua New 
Guinea; 


3. both Governments see our continuing 
close relationship in the Defence field 
based on our common interests as im- 
mediate neighbours, and on Australia’s 
willingness to continue to help in the 
development and support of our Defence 
Force. In this respect, Australia has 
indicated that it will continue to make 
available military personnel, particularly 
in specialist and technical positions, and 
under a Defence Aid program, to con- 
tinue to provide equipment, training and 
certain other support; 


4. we further see a mutual acceptance that 
there is opportunity to consult if ever a 
need arises, 
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I now wish to bring to the attention of the 
House, some of the developments since I 
spoke in April. 


We have, as members know, created a 
Department of Defence, headed by a Papua 
New Guinean official as the Permanent Head. 
The Department combines the previous 
Defence Division of the Chief Ministers 
Department with the Headquarters of the 
Defence Force. This was an essential move if 
we were to be able to take over the Defence 
function at the appropriate time, and I am 
pleased to say that it is settling down and 
functioning well. 


As I have indicated, Australia is willing to 
continue to provide Servicemen to support our 
Defence Force for so long as they are needed. 
This is very welcome, but we continue to 
examine closely the rate of localisation in the 
Force. I stress that we are not seeking localisa- 
tion for its own sake, but are endeavouring 
to move as fast as possible while still retaining 
an efficient and functioning Defence Force. In 
this regard, I draw members attention to the 
promotion to senior rank on 30 November, of 
two Papua New Guinean officers—Colonel 
Diro to be Deputy Commander, and Colonel 
Lowa to be Chief of Operations for the Force. 


I indicated in my April statement that the 
Government was considering the Australian 
offer of four DC3 aircraft to form an air 
element for the Defence Force. I am pleased 
to say that we have accepted this offer, and 
we hope that our own aircraft will begin to 
enter service during the first half of next year. 
Training of men to fly and support these air- 
craft is under way, and I note that the first 
five Papua New Guinean pilots are to graduate 
at the RAAF Base, Sale, in Australia on 
20 November. 


In terms of Australia’s continued assistance 
and support, officials of both Governments 
have been developing an arrangement for the 
supply support of the Defence Force. Such an 
arrangement is necessary, because most of the 
equipment holdings are of Australian origin, 
and it would be far too expensive for us to 
set up the complete backing needed. Broadly, 
these arrangements are to enable PNG to use, 
to the extent desirable and practicable, and on 
a reimbursement basis, the facilities of the 
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PNG ship Aitape, formerly HMAS Aitape, pictured with PNG/Australian crew. 


Australian Department of Defence logistic 
system, for supply of materials and repairs to 
equipment. 


A further matter on which we are holding 
consultations is the use in operations of Aus- 
tralian Servicemen attached to or supporting 
the Defence Force. Both Governments recog- 
nise that this is an unlikely eventuality, but one 
which cannot be entirely dismissed, and our 
aims are to evolve consultative arrangements 
with a view to avoiding the use of Australian 
Servicemen in any operational situation, or 
where this was not possible, to minimise such 
involvement. 


Before Papua New Guinea can accept any 
transfer of the Defence power, there must be 
appropriate legislation passed by the respective 
Parliaments. The Government intends to intro- 
duce into the November session of this House, 
the Papua New Guinea Defence Bill, and the 
Papua New Guinea Defence Force Retirement 
Benefits Bill, the passage of both of which are 


necessary before we can formally take over 
the Defence function at independence. At our 
request, the Australian Government is intro- 
ducing the necessary legislation to enable the 
legal separation of the Defence Force at the 
appropriate time. 


I have mentioned the Defence Aid Program 
under which Australia will provide certain 
support. In addition, Australia is to make a 
direct Defence grant to support the running 
costs of the Defence Force. These arrange- 
ments are reflected in the Budget of each 
country, and are planned to come into force 
on 1 December, 1974. 


By mutual agreement between the two 
Governments, the Royal Australian Navy 
installation at Manus, and the patrol boats 
and landing craft of the Force will be decom- 
missioned on 14 November, and immediately 
recommissioned as Papua New Guinea instal- 
lations and ships, wearing the new Papua New 
Guinea Defence Force Maritime ensign. 
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Finally I wish to thank the Australian 
Government for the help it has given to me 
and to my officials in developing a national 
defence and Defence Force designed to meet 
Papua New Guinea’s needs. 


Sir, this statement is designed to keep the 
House informed of the continued progress in 
the development of the Papua New Guinea 
Defence Force, as an arm of the soon to be 
independent Government, 


Mr Barnard (extract): 


In concluding this speech, I would like to 
inform the Parliament, as has been my wish 
for some time now, on developments in the 
defence field in Papua New Guinea and on the 
Government’s thinking and intentions regard- 
ing the future defence relationship between 
Australia and an independent Papua New 
Guinea. I now take this opportunity to do so. 
The necessary financial provision for our 
policies is included in the Defence Estimates. 


Members will recall that one of my first 
steps as Minister for Defence was to initiate 
a program of consultations on defence matters 
with Papua New Guinea Ministers and 
officials. 


The consultative program has been extremely 
heavy on Ministers and officials of both coun- 
tries, involving frequent journeys to and from 
Port Moresby. We have been especially con- 
scious, in this important year for Papua New 
Guinea, of the additional burden this has 
placed upon already heavily preoccupied 
Papua New Guinea Ministers and the small 
but dedicated group of officials who support 
them. 


In these circumstances I am sure Members 
will understand when I say that the need for 
a common approach with Papua New Guinea 
has meant that I have been unable to report 
progress to Parliament as frequently as I 
might have hoped. 


Much has been achieved since this Govern- 
ment came to power to ensure that Papua 
New Guinea will be ready at independence to 
assume responsibility for its own defence mat- 
ters. I have been especially pleased to note 
the spirit of co-operation and goodwill in 
which the consultations have proceeded. 


I would remind Members of the Govern- 
ment’s firm view that decisions concerning 
Papua New Guinea's post-independence defence 
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capability, and the structure and roles of its 
Force, belong with the Papua New Guinea 
Government. In keeping with this, the Papua 
New Guinea Minister for Defence, Mr Albert 
Maori Kiki, made a major statement in the 
Papua New Guinea House of Assembly on 
26 April this year. In this statement Mr Kiki 
announced his Government’s decision that the 
post-independence PNG Defence Force would 
have a ceiling strength of 3,500 uniformed 
Servicemen, with two infantry battalions, an 
engineer company, a patrol boat squadron and 
a landing craft squadron, together with appro- 
priate support. Since that statement, Papua 
New Guinea has accepted our offer of four 
fully serviced DC3 aircraft to provide air 
transport support for the Force. Thanks to 
the splendid efforts of the RAAF, training in 
Australia of pilots and technical support staff 
is well under way. We confidently expect the 
first group of pilots to obtain their wings 
before the end of the year. 


There can be no question that ultimate 
responsibility for the defence of Papua New 
Guinea will lie with Australia until the Trus- 
teeship Agreement is terminated. As yet the 
Papua New Guinea Parliament has not decided 
upon a date for independence. However, as 
Mr Kiki announced last April, Australia and 
Papua New Guinea have been discussing what 
steps could be taken in advance of indepen- 
dence so that Papua New Guinea would have 
a working national defence administration in 
operation when independence comes and the 
Papua New Guinea Government assumes com- 
plete and sole responsibility for defence. 


In this regard a major milestone was passed 
with the formation on 1 October this year, of 
the Papua New Guinea Department of 
Defence, with a Papua New Guinean as Per- 
manent Head. I welcome the creation of the 
Department as a further substantial step in the 
process of ensuring greater Papua New Guinea 
involvement in defence matters. We shall con- 
tinue to lend such assistance and support to 
the newly created Department as may be 
sought by Papua New Guinea. 


On 2 October Mr Kiki announced that the 
senior Papua New Guinean officers in the 
Papua New Guinea Defence Force were to be 
promoted to the rank of Colonel as from 
30 November, 1974, and were then to take up 
the important posts of Deputy Commander 
and Chief of Operations in the Force. 


Again, I welcome these promotions as a 
significant further step in the localisation of 
the Papua New Guinea Defence Force. In this 
evolutionary process our role has been and 
continues one of advising and assisting 
wherever possible. At the same time we have, 
so far as practicable, continued to prepare the 
Force to meet the post-independence require- 
ments stated by the Papua New Guinea 
Government. 


In order that Australia will be in a position 
to effect a smooth transition, it is planned to 
introduce legislation at an early date to pro- 
vide for the transfer of defence responsibilities 
to Papua New Guinea at a date to be pro- 
claimed after agreement between the Austra- 
lian and Papua New Guinea Governments. 


Turning to the important matter of our 
post-independence defence relationship with 
Papua New Guinea, you will recall that at 
the time of Mr Kiki’s statement in April, I 
publicly confirmed that: 


@ Australian military personnel would con- 
tinue to be made available, particularly 
in specialist and technical positions, to 
assist the Papua New Guinea Defence 
Force, until that Force is completely 
localised; and 


@ there would also be a defence aid 
program under which Australia would 
provide equipment, training and other 
support to the Papua New Guinea 
Defence Force. 


Since then, discussions have continued on 
the nature and form of our post-independence 
defence relationship with Papua New Guinea. 
Although no firm decisions have been made, 
certain trends in the thinking of both Govern- 
ments are becoming clear. These include: 


@ Neither Government wishes to enter a 
formal defence commitment. 


@ Both Governments wish to project a 
relationship which truly demonstrates the 
independent and sovereign status which 
Papua New Guinea will soon acquire. 


@ Both Governments foresee continuing 
close relations in the defence field, based 
in the long term on our common inter- 
ests as immediate neighbours, and in 
the shorter term on Australia’s willing- 
ness to continue to assist in the develop- 
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ment and support of the Papua New 
Guinea Defence Force. 


@ Both Governments see as central to the 
defence relationship a mutual acceptance 
that the opportunity to consult is avail- 
able if the need arises. 


I have already said that until localisation 
is achieved—that is the replacement of Aus- 
tralians in the Force by suitably trained and 
qualified Papua New Guinea Servicemen—the 
Australian Government will make available 
military personnel who will be integrated in the 
Papua New Guinea Defence Force. Australia 
will also continue to provide certain specified 
formed military units (eg. survey and engineer- 
ing) in Papua New Guinea to assist in the 
development and support of the Papua New 
Guinea Defence Force and in certain develop- 
mental projects, as mutually agreed between 
the two Governments. I would like to make 
it quite clear that Australia will not be seeking 
to retain defence installations or bases in 
Papua New Guinea. We shall of course require 
living and working facilities while the Austra- 
lian units I mentioned a moment ago remain 
there. 


The Papua New Guinea Government has 
agreed to a proposal that Australia maintain 
in Papua New Guinea, for as long as is agreed 
is necessary, an Australian Defence Assistance 
Group (ADAG), with a small headquarters in 
Port Moresby, to assist in the administration 
of Australian Service personnel and formed 
military units. Australian formed military units 
in Papua New Guinea will remain at all times 
under Australian command. Conditions cover- 
ing loaned Servicemen—that is those integrated 
within the Papua New Guinea Defence Force 
and holding established positions within that 
Force—will be regulated by agreement between 
the two Governments. We are looking to an 
arrangement under which loaned Servicemen 
will remain under Australian command, inclu- 
ding for disciplinary purposes, but will be 
made available under the operational control 
of the Commander, Papua New Guinea 
Defence Force. 


I should emphasise that both Governments 
see the arrangement whereby Australian 
Servicemen are loaned to the Papua New 
Guinea Force as transitory and will terminate 
with the full localisation of the Force. I am 
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Mr Somare with Vice-Admiral H. D. Stevenson, Chief of Naval Staff, during the hand-over ceremony of units of the 


Royal Australian Navy to the Papua New Guinea Defence Force. 


pleased to report that localisation is proceeding 
at a satisfactory rate and it is expected that 
by the end of December next year the present 
figure of around 630 Australian Servicemen 
integrated within the Force will have reduced 
to a figure of about 430. Of these only some 
seven would be in the two battalions. The 
remainder will be in training, support and 
headquarters positions. 


You will be aware that it is the Govern- 
ment’s policy for Australian Forces not to be 
committed overseas except when subject to 
clear and public agreements. This require- 
ment is recognised by the Papua New Guinea 
Government and discussions are proceeding on 
how it might be met. We have in mind a 
simple document which will provide for the 
presence in Papua New Guinea of the Austra- 
lian Servicemen and units to which I have 
referred, and for the regulation of their status 
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and conditions, as I mentioned earlier, and 
also that of Servicemen and units of either 
country visiting the other for shorter periods, 
for example, for training or exercise purposes, 


Officials are also developing arrangements 
for supply support of the Papua New Guinea 
Defence Force. These arrangements are 
designed to enable Papua New Guinea to use, 
to the extent desired and practicable, and on 
a reimbursement basis, the Organisation and 
facilities of the Australian Department of 
Defence logistic system, to Support the Papua 
New Guinea Defence Force in respect of 
material supply, repair, support documenta- 
tion, and product support. 


Both Governments recognise their common 
interest in avoiding or, if that were not pos- 
sible, minimising the involvement of Austra- 
lian Servicemen in operational situations. For 
some time at least the presence of Australians 
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On 16 October 1974 the Trusteeship Council of the United Nations heard questions and answers on conditions in Papua 
New Guinea. The revlies were made by the Special Representative of Papua New Guinea, Mr Albert Maori Kiki (front, 
right), the Minister for Defence, Foreign Reiations and Trade of Papua New Guinea, and Mr A. Duncan Campbell 
(front, left) of Australia. 


in integrated appointments means that the pos- 
sibility of their involvement cannot be com- 
pletely discounted. The two Governments are 
therefore considering arrangements whereby 
they would consult before Australian loaned 
Servicemen or formed units could be employed 
in operations. My discussions with Mr Kiki 
Suggest that a mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ment will be achieved. I emphasise that our 
approach in this matter is a precautionary one 
geared to the development of quite excep- 
tional circumstances. No external threat to 
Papua New Guinea is foreseen, and it is the 
declared policy of the Papua New Guinea 
Government that the police will retain the 
main responsibility for public order and inter- 
nal security, and that the police should be able 
to deal with all the more foreseeable situations 
of this kind. This means that the Defence 
Force will only be used as a last resort. 


In recognition of the increased financial 
burden which the Papua New Guinea Govern- 
ment will accept when it assumes responsibility 
for its own defence, Australia has agreed to 
make a direct defence grant to support the 
running costs of the Papua New Guinea 


Defence Force. In addition there will be a 
Defence Co-operation Program, under which 
Australia will meet the pay and allowances of 
Australian Servicemen assisting the Papua New 
Guinea Defence Force, the training of Papua 
New Guinea Servicemen in Australia, and the 
costs of civil engineering and survey projects. 
Additional projects will be introduced by joint 
arrangement from time to time. 


The consequential budgetary arrangements 
which are based on an assumed date of 
1 December 1974, for transfer of financial 
responsibility are reflected in Appropriation 
Bill No. 1. 


I think you will agree from what I have 
said that much has been achieved since this 
Government came to power—in regard to 
arrangements for Papua New Guinea to 
assume responsibility for its own defence, the 
preparation of the Papua New Guinea Defence 
Force for its post-independence roles, and the 
development of a mutually acceptable post- 
independence defence relationship. This has 
not been an easy task and I take this oppor- 
tunity to pay tribute to the efforts of all those 
who have been involved. 
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Switzerland: Referendum on 


Foreign Workers 


On 20 October the ‘Initiative’ (i.e. a refer- 
endum) to reduce the number of foreigners in 
Switzerland by approximately 50 per cent to 
500,000 within three years, was rejected by an 
unexpectedly high margin. With a high voter 
participation of around 70 per cent, 1,689,870 
voters (66 per cent) rejected the proposal 
while 878,739 (34 per cent) voted in favour. 


Swiss Government circles are generally 
relieved at the outcome of the referendum 
for not only will the economy not be adver- 
sely affected by the withdrawal of massive 
numbers of foreign workers and the con- 
sequent loss of tax revenue, but Switzerland’s 
liberal and humanitarian reputation has not 
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Berne, capital of Switzerland. 
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been tarnished by a decision to expel half a 
million foreigners, many of them with years of 
residence in Switzerland. 


In general, while all linguistic regions and 
every canton rejected the proposal (unlike the 
1970 Initiative, when six cantons and two 
half cantons had voted in favour of similar 
proposals), noticeable differences in voting 
patterns could be discerned: Geneva, which 
stood to lose 20 per cent of its population, 
had the lowest ‘Yes’ vote with 2.8 per cent, 
while Uri (which was one of the cantons in 
favour of the 1970 Initiative) had the highest 
‘Yes’ vote with 44.2 per cent. In general, the 
less urbanised and ‘old’ central Swiss Cantons 





tended towards a higher affirmative vote, while 
the more urbanised cantons and especially the 
border cantons such as Geneva, Ticino and 
Schaffhausen, tended towards a low ‘Yes’ 
vote. Overall, the German-speaking cantons 
tended to have a higher affirmative vote than 
the non-German-speaking cantons. 


Though the Federal Council, partially as a 
reaction to the narrowly defeated 1970 
Initiative, has been working towards stabilis- 
ing and ultimately ‘organically reducing’ the 
foreign population to an acceptable degree, 
it will, despite the unequivocal rejection of 
the present Initiative, continue to be under 
pressure to implement its program at a more 
rapid pace. National Councillor James 
Schwarzenbach, who was responsible for the 
1970 Initiative, had already before the refer- 
endum handed in a fourth Initiative, which 
though less extreme than the current Initiative, 
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also provides for a reduction of the foreign 
population. Yet another Initiative, the ‘Mite- 
and (or togetherness) Initiative’, is at present 
being prepared. This Initiative seeks to 
stabilise the number of the foreign population 
by merely limiting entry to replacement of 
those foreigners who voluntarily leave the 
country. In addition, and in contrast to the 
other Initiatives, this Initiative seeks to give 
foreigners equal rights with the Swiss, with 
the exception of the right to vote and par- 
ticipate in referenda. 

It is difficult to predict how the Swiss will 
vote in further referenda on ‘over-foreignisa- 
tion’, but it does seem certain, despite the 
stabilisation efforts of the Swiss government, 
that ‘over-foreignisation’ will continue to 
remain an important political issue in 
Switzerland for some time to come. 


Spain: Difficulties in the way of 


Liberal Reform 


On 29 October the Spanish Information 
Minister, Senor Cabinillas, was dismissed from 
office. The Vice Premier and Finance Minister 
Senor Berrera de Irimo, resigned in protest. 
Both Senor Cabinillas and Senor Irimo were 
regarded as liberal members of the Cabinet and 
have recently come under attack from right- 
wing forces. The right has been troubled by the 
press freedom that Senor Cabinillas has per- 
mitted, and the relatively wide coverage per- 
mitted in the Spanish press to recent develop- 
ments in Portugal. 


Right-wing forces in Spain have been exert- 
ing pressure on the government for some time. 
A sharp attack on the liberalisation program 
of Prime Minister Carlos Arias Navarro was 
carried in the editorial of an _ ultra-rightist 
magazine in September, and may also have 
been related to Portuguese developments. In 
this editorial, right-wing leaders warned Arias 
that the kind of democracy he advocated for 
Spain could lead to ‘a field of corpses’. They 
stated further that they wanted nothing to do 
with Arias’s policies and could not co-operate 
with him ‘even as the opposition’. 


The warning followed a well-publicised news- 


paper interview given by the Prime Minister on 
10 September in which he stated his intention 
to continue his earlier announced plans for 
democratisation of the régime by broadening 
participation in it. He said that the govern- 
ment’s program was proceeding in spite of 
incomprehension and resistance from certain 
sectors ‘anchored in nostalgia’, Prime Minister 
Arias also said that regulations providing for 
the legal formation of political associations in 
Spain would be ready by the end of the year 
and he referred to his earlier promised reforms 
of Parliament, local elections and trade unions, 
which were going ahead on schedule. The 
Prime Minister claimed that his policies had 
the backing of General Franco. 


Spain has recently been experiencing a wave 
of industrial unrest. Numerous strikes have 
occurred in Valladolid and Bilbao in the north 
and in Barcelona and Madrid. Some were 
caused by grievances over working conditions 
and some were sympathy strikes, but economic 
issues are at the heart of the current wave. 


Spain has not been immune from the current 
Europe-wide economic crisis caused by infla- 
tion, a substantial drop in tourism, decreased 
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remittances from migrant workers abroad and 
increased costs of raw materials, especially oil. 
The cost-of-living has risen rapidly: the annual 
rate this year may exceed 20 per cent. Other 
issues engaging the workers have been the 
abandonment by the Government of man- 
datory guidelines for wage increases and the 
renegotiation of most two-year bargaining 
contracts within the last two months. The rise 
in unemployment flowing from the energy 
crisis has been another factor. The officially 
controlled Workers’ Syndicates have proved 
their impotence as the channel for labour dis- 
putes, and communist controlled Workers’ 
Commissions are now calling for a rolling 
national strike. Liberal unionists have called on 
the Government to allow the Syndicates to 
become more effective, and so avoid the 
communist domination of labour organisations. 
The Government has reacted to the recent 


industrial unrest by arresting workers and 
alleged communists. 


Violence connected with the Basque Separa- 
tist Movement (ETA) provides another source 
of domestic instability. On 13 September, a 
bomb exploded in a cafe in Madrid frequented 
by staff of the nearby Directorate-General of 
Security. Forty policemen were injured but ten 
people who had no connection with the police 
were also killed and a further forty-seven 
people were wounded. The Basque Separatists 
were blamed, but denied responsibility, and it 
has been alleged that right-wing extremists 
were responsible. 


The political and industrial temperature in 
Spain has clearly been rising over recent weeks 
and it remains to be seen how the liberal pro- 
gram of Prime Minister Arias’s Government 
will fare in these circumstances. 


US Congressional Elections 


Despite strenuous campaigning by President 
Ford, the Democratic Party has made con- 
siderable gains in the congressional and 
gubernatorial elections held on 5 November. 
The Democrats now appear to be in a much 
stronger position for the coming Presidential 
campaign in 1976. 


All 435 seats in the House of Representa- 
tives were up for election, along with one 
third of the Senate (34 seats). 


With returns still incomplete at the time 
of publication it appears that the Democrats 
have won approximately 50 new seats in the 
House of Representatives, where they had 
previously held a 248-187 majority, and at 
least four more seats in the Senate, where 
they had held a margin of 58 seats to 42. 
While they seem not to have achieved a two- 
thirds majority in the Senate, which would, at 
least technically, enable them to override a 
Presidential veto, they have nevertheless 
achieved the strongest congressional position 
of any party for over 30 years. Among 
those Democrats returned were the former 
governor of Arkansas, Mr Dale Bumpers, 
who had defeated Senator William Fulbright 
in the state primary, and Col. John Glenn 
(Ohio), the former astronaut. Among the 
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Republicans to survive were Senator Barry 
Goldwater (Arizona) the leader of the party’s 
conservative wing, and Senator Jacob Javits 
(New York), a liberal, who had been faced 
with a serious challenge by Mr Ramsey Clark, 
an Attorney-General, during the Johnson 
Presidency. 


In the House of Representatives Mr Wilbur 
Mills, the Chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee was returned, despite un- 
favourable personal publicity over the last 
month or so. A number of ex-President 
Nixon’s staunchest defenders in the House 
Judiciary Committee were defeated. 


Perhaps even more significantly, the Demo- 
crats appear to have captured at least nine 
State governorships from the Republicans, 
and they are now in power in almost ali of 
the most populous States. In New York, Mr 
Hugh Carey ended 16 years of Republican 
rule by defeating Mr Nelson Rockefeller’s suc- 
cessor. The Democrats also gained California 
and Connecticut, where Mrs Ella Grasso 
became the first woman to attain the office of 
governor without having succeeded her hus- 
band. Mr George Wallace was re-elected in 
Alabama, and immediately indicated that he 
might enter the 1976 Presidential campaign. 


In all, the gubernatorial results appear to have 
left the Democrats in a much enhanced posi- 
tion for 1976, especially since Senator Kennedy 
has now dispelled the uncertainty surrounding 
his own position. 


The results are, in part, a serious rebuff for 
President Ford, who had campaigned vigor- 
ously. In a statement issued immediately after 
the extent of Republican losses had become 
apparent, he said that the issue of inflation had 
been the ‘number one issue’ of the election. 
He pointedly made no reference to Watergate, 
although there can be no doubt that it worked 
powerfully against him, not least because of his 
politically ill-timed decision to grant Mr Nixon 
a full pardon. For whatever reason, the fragile 
electoral coalition which Mr Nixon put to- 
gether for the 1972 Presidential election now 
seems to have disintegrated, and may, if any- 
thing, be reforming around a number of 
middle-of-the-road Democrats. The President 
is likely to come under heavy pressure from 
his own party to devote much of his attention 
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to rebuilding this lost electoral support, and 
this in turn may interfere with his efforts to 
mount a coherent attack on inflation and other 
domestic problems. 


In addition the President will now be faced 
by a younger, more liberal and probably more 
self-confident Congress and this may well slow 
the business of government down considerably. 


It is, of course, too early to assess the effects 
of this election on the President’s prospects 
for 1976. No single outstanding Democratic 
candidate has yet emerged, and bearing in 
mind the events surrounding Senator Mc- 
Govern’s candidacy in 1972, the very size of 
the Democratic majority may lead to serious 
intra-party dissension. A reversal of the eco- 
nomic situation might also transform the 
present situation. Nevertheless, now that they 
have a strong base in the state-houses and 
the congress, the Democrats should be in a 
position to mount a formidable presidential 
campaign. 


Visit by President Ford to 
Japan, Korea and the Soviet Union 


The United States President, Mr Gerald 
Ford, visited Japan, the Republic of Korea 
and the USSR for a nine-day period at the 
end of November. 


Mr Ford’s visit to Japan was the first by a 
United States President while in office. During 
his five-day stay, he met Emperor Hirohito 
and had substantive discussions with the then 
Prime Minister, Mr Tanaka. In a joint com- 
munique issued at the end of the discussions, 
which was couched in quite general terms, it 
was announced that both countries would 
enter ‘frank and timely consultations on poten- 
tial bilateral issues and pressing global prob- 
lems’. The communique also continued an 
undertaking by both countries to co-operate in 
conserving scarce fuels and in seeking new 
energy resources. In a separate announcement, 
President Ford indicated that the United 
States would continue to take account of pos- 
sible Japanese shortfalls in food and other 
supplies. 


In the Republic of Korea, the President 





President Gerald Ford. 
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held discussions with President Park. The dis- 
cussions were again of a general character, 
reaffirming the relationship between the two 
countries, and the determination of the United 
States to render prompt assistance in the 
event of armed attack. Mr Ford also laid a 
wreath on the grave of President Park’s wife, 
who was recently killed during an attempt on 
President Park's life, and inspected US troops. 


At Vladivostok, the President met Mr 
Brezhnev primarily for further negotiations on 
the issue of strategic arms limitation. The 
President later announced that they had 
reached an agreement on the following specific 
questions: 


@ a ceiling of 2,400 each on a total number 
of intercontinental ballistic missiles, sub- 
marine-launched missiles and heavy 
bombers. 


@ a limit to the number of missiles that 
can be armed with multiple warheads 
(Mirus). Of each side’s total of 2,400, 
1,320 may be so armed. 


While these agreements seem certain to 
arouse a fair degree of controversy within the 
US Congress, President Ford has said that he 
believes that they will result in significant re- 
ductions in force levels over the next ten 
years. 


Mr Ford and Mr Brezhnev touched on 
other international questions during their dis- 
cussions, including the related issue of mutu- 
ally balanced force reductions in Europe. 
They also exchanged views on the Middle East 
situation, especially in reference to the PLO. 
Both agreed that it might be appropriate to 
convene an international conference on the 
Middle East, but no details were worked out. 


Brazil: Congressional Elections 


General Elections in the 22 States and three 
Territories of Brazil were held on 15 Novem- 
ber for all 364 Federal Deputies and all 787 
State Deputies and for one-third (22 out of 
66) of the Federal Senate. Elections for 
Deputies as well as Senators are on a first- 
past-the-post basis for both States and Ter- 
ritories. Voting is compulsory for the 
36,000,000 registered voters but many local 
commentators expect that there will be around 
20 per cent who will not vote or will vote 
informally. 


At the time of publication, the single per- 
mitted Opposition Party, the MDB (Brazilian 
Democratic Movement) appeared to have 
made substantial gains at the expense of the 
Government National Renovation Alliance 
(ARENA) and may fill as many as 15 of the 
22 Senate vacancies. This would give the 
MDB a total of 22 seats or one-third of the 
New Senate. The MDB, which had only 87 
out of 310 Deputies in the old House, already 
seems assured of at least a one-third of the 
new House and could possibly gain a major- 
ity. The MDB is also doing well in the early 
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counting for the State Legislative Assemblies. 
ARENA has fared particularly badly in the 
major urban centres, but is expected to do 
better as returns start coming in from the 
more conservative country areas. 


In comparison with the executive branches 
of the government, the Brazilian Congress 
is constitutionally weak. Nevertheless, the 
acquisition of a third of the Senate seats and 
at least a third of the House seats opens up 
the possibility that the MDB will be able to 
propose constitutional amendments, recom- 
mend the creation and composition of par- 
liamentary committees of enquiry and exer- 
cise an influence over the political process, 
which until now, with its overwhelming con- 
gressional strength, has been ARENA’s 
prerogative. In the States, a number of new 
Governors who were only endorsed by the 
old Legislative Assemblies last October, and 
who will not take office until March 1975, 
will face opposition majorities in their respect- 
ive State Assemblies. 


In the only Government statement on the 


election results so far, President Geisel has 
said that the election demonstrates ‘the climate 
of liberty in the country’. The election does, 
in fact, appear to have been relatively free of 
coercion of voters and candidates and of the 
outbreaks of civil violence, particularly food 
rioting, which have broken out over the past 
few months. 

It seems clear that the reverses suffered by 
the Government are primarily the outcome of 
increasing economic tensions; a high inflation 
rate, shortages and an attendant loss of effi- 
ciency in services provided by the Government. 


FRG: State Elections 


The state elections in Bavaria and Hesse 
on 27 October provided the opportunity for 
11,000,000 FRG voters to deliver their ver- 
dict on the five-month-old Social Democratic 
--Free Democratic (SPD-FDP) coalition 
Government. 


The election campaigns in both states were 
dominated by federal issues, despite attempts 
by the SPD and the FDP to introduce local 
issues in the campaign, and leading figures 
of the federal parties participated actively in 
the campaigns. The Opposition Christian 
Democratic Union (CDU) made significant 
gains in Hesse and increased its support from 
39.7 per cent in 1970 to 47.3 per cent. Its 
sister party, the Bavarian Christian Social 
Union (CSU) retained its pre-eminent position 
in Bavaria by increasing its share of the vote 
from 56.4 per cent in 1970 to 62.1 per cent 
in the election. The SPD suffered losses in 
Hesse, where for the first time in 28 years it 
ceased to be the largest party in the state 
parliament, though it retained power with the 
aid of the smaller coalition partner, the FDP. 
In Bavaria, its support declined somewhat 
from 33.3 per cent (1970) to 30.2 per cent. 
The FDP failed to make gains at the expense 
of either of the other main parties. Its sup- 
port dropped from 5.5 per cent (1970) to 
5.2 per cent in Bavaria and from 10.1 per 
cent to 7.5 per cent in Hesse. 
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In the week before the election the Government 
had recognised its vulnerability on this front 
by announcing a program of tax credits and 
wage Increases. There have also been signs of 
irritation, especially among urban middle class 
groups, at some of the political constraints 
now imposed upon them. More generally, the 
results seem to reflect the regime’s continuing 
difficulty, over a 10-year period, in moulding 
ARENA into a viable electoral force, and it 
can be expected that this task will receive 
even more of the Government's attention over 
the next few months. 


in Bavaria and Hesse 


The erosion of support for the Social Demo- 
crats in Hesse and Bavaria can be attributed 
primarily to the general climate of economic 
uncertainty and the threat of growing unem- 
ployment. The results will be a disappointment 
to Chancellor Schmidt, whose personal 
Standing was more directly involved in the 
outcome of the elections, Although national 
public opinion polls indicate that Chancellor 
Schmidt’s popularity ratings are significantly 
higher than those for the SPD, he can expect 
to face greater opposition from within his 
own party especially on the issue of the 
party’s left-wing, whose control over the 
Munich SPD and Frankfurt SPD is thought 
to have contributed to the party’s losses in 
the recent elections. 


The poor showing by the FDP in Bavaria 
and Hesse is also a setback for the Deputy 
Chancellor and Foreign Minister, Herr Gen- 
scher, who faced his first test of leadership as 
FDP Chairman in the elections. 

The impressive gains by the CSU in Bavaria 
and the CDU in Hesse, where the parties are 
significantly more right-wing than at the 
federal level, will strengthen the influence of 
the CSU leader, Herr Strauss, in the choice 
of a conservative opposition chancellor can- 
didate for the 1976 general elections, and in 
favour of more conservative CDU/CSU poli- 
cies generally. 
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The Economic Crisis in Israel 


The economic situation in Israel has been 
steadily deteriorating since the October war 
of last year. On 10 November the Govern- 
ment announced a devaluation of the Israeli 
Pound of almost 43 per cent. Other strict 
economic controls including import restrictions 
and price increases were also introduced. 


The present economic initiatives were fore- 
shadowed several months ago when the Israeli 
Finance Minister said that Israel was 
‘approaching an economic Yom Kippur’. This, 
he said, was due to inflation running at over 
30 per cent per annum, and a necessary 
defence expenditure of 33 per cent of the 
GNP. He predicted a probable balance of 
payments deficit on current account of 
$US3,300 million ($US$2,350 million for 
arms imports) for this year of which, at best, 
$U$2,500 million will be covered from capital 
imports including United States grants, bonds 
and other long-term loans causing a drop in 
overseas reserves of up to $US1,000 million. 


The Israeli Pound is now valued at six to 
the $US (previously I£4.20) but the 
devaluation measures provide special rates for 
importers and exporters through the operation 
of import levy and export tax refunds. The 
effective import rate will now be 1£6.90 to 
the $US, and the export rate will be 1£7.30 
to the $US. Consideration is presently being 
given to the floating of the Israeli Pound but, 
if this does eventuate, the float would have 
to be very strictly controlled. 


Other than devaluation, the 
measures comprise: 


economic 


@ a six-month ban on the importation of 
‘luxury’ items, including cars, plus an in- 


crease of 10.20 per cent in import duties 
and/or purchase taxes on a wide range of 
other commodities; 


@ sharp increases in the fixed prices of basic 
food commodities (sugar 300 per cent, 
bread 90 per cent, milk 60 per cent) 
through the elimination of government 
subsidies, and increases in the costs of fuel 
(petrol 70 per cent) power, water, com- 
munication and transport (fares 40 per 
cent); 


© previously imposed economic restrictions 
to be maintained (including the partial 
credit freeze and the ban on certain types 
of construction); 


@ cuts in this year’s government expenditure 
of $US165 million (cuts in government 
expenditure of $US500 million were an- 
nounced in July). 


The Israeli Treasury has estimated that the 
above measures will lead to a first-round in- 
crease in prices of 17 per cent followed by 
general price increases of at least 30 per cent 
in the next three months. A resultant fall in 
the standard of living of at least 4 per cent or 
5 per cent is expected. 


The effectiveness of the measures depends 
to a large extent on whether the Histadrut 
(Labor Federation) and workers can be per- 
suaded that the public should absorb much of 
the increased cost of living expenses rather 
than have the formal January wage adjust- 
ment (which already has to be in the order 
of 30 per cent) reflect the full rises in the 
cost of living. However, the measures are 
likely to alleviate some of Israel's present 
financial difficulties. 


The Arab Summit Conference 


The seventh Arab Heads of State Summit 
Conference, held in Rabat (Morocco) from 
26-29 October, may be of critical importance 
to the chances for progress towards a peace 
settlement in the Middle East. 


The conference, preceded by several days 
of discussions between the Arab Foreign 
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Ministers, was convened primarily to settle 
the dispute between Jordan and the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation (PLO) as to who 
should represent the Palestinian people. The 
conference closely followed the overwhelm- 
ing vote in the United Nations General 
Assembly, on 14 October, to invite the PLO 
to address the Assembly in Plenary Session 


during the debate on the ‘Question of Pales- 
tine’ issue. 

The roles to be played by Jordan and the 
PLO in the future of the West Bank have 
been clarified, but not completely so, by the 
Rabat Summit. The affirmation by the Arab 
Heads of State that the PLO is the only legal 
representative of the Palestinian people—a 
decision reached after much debate, was the 
major product of the summit. The Resolution 
according this recognition to the PLO incor- 
porated the Heads of States’ agreement on the 
following five points: 


@ the inalienable rights of the Palestinian 
people to their homeland and to exercise 
self-determination. 


@ their rights to establish an independent 
national authority under the leadership of 
the PLO, as the only legal representative of 
the Palestinian people, on any portion of 
liberated territory. 

® support for the PLO in the exercise of its 
responsibilities on national and international 
levels in the framework of Arab commit- 
ments. 

® call on Jordan, Syria, Egypt and the PLO 
to propose formulae for establishing their 
relations in detail. 





A scene on the Israeli-Lebanon border. 
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® support for the unity of the Palestinian 
people and an undertaking not to interfere 
in internal Palestinian affairs. 


Other decisions of significance were also 
made at Rabat. They included the following: 


@ agreement that the Arab States, principally 
the rich oil producers, contribute a total of 
$US2,350 million a year to strengthen the 
military capability of the frontline powers 
—Egypt, Syria, Jordan and the PLO. 


@ the allocation of $150 million to the 
People’s Republic of (South) Yemen to 
establish an Arab base at the Bab Al- 
Mandab Straits controlling the southern 
entrance to the Red Sea. 


@ the allocation of $30,000,000 for an Arab 
information campaign. 


Reports indicate that Egypt and Syria 
would each receive about $1 billion of the 
total military fund with the remaining $350 
million going to Jordan and the PLO. It 
should be noted that Arab financial subsidies 
to Egypt, Syria, Jordan and the PLO have 
been running at a high rate for some time, 
so that this agreement does not represent 
an entirely new initiative. 
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Malaysian General 


in Australia 


The Deputy Chief of the General Staff of 
the Malaysian Army, Major General Datuk 
Othman bin Abrahim, spent a week in Aus- 
tralia from 4 to 11 November. The visit was 
at the invitation of the Australian Army's 
Chief of the General Staff, Lieutenant General 
F. G. Hassett. 

While in Australia he visited Malaysian 
soldiers taking part in Exercise Latin Forum 
with 6th Battalion, The Royal Australian 
Regiment, at Shoalwater Bay, near Rockhamp- 
ton. The Malaysians had been in Australia 
since September 29 in training with 6 RAR 
and other Australian troops at Enoggera, 
Brisbane. They returned to Malaysia on 22 
November. 


Maj-Gen. Othman also visited the Head- 
quarters of Field Force and Training Com- 
mands, Ist Division and Ist Task Force, saw 
training at the Army’s Jungle Training Centre 
at Canungra and visited Sth/7th Battalion, The 
Royal Australian Regiment, at Holsworthy. In 
Canberra he called on Defence and Service 
heads before returning to Malaysia. His visit 
was announced by the Department of Defence 
on 31 October. 


Australian Aid to 
Indo-China 


The Australian Government is to provide 
$1,150,000 in 1974/75 to assist humanitarian 
and reconstruction work in Indo-China by 
three international organisations. This was 
announced on 3 November by the Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr. E. G. 
Whitlam. 


Mr Whitlam said that the gifts were in 
accordance with the Australian Government’s 
policy of assisting in the post-war reconstruc- 
tion of the whole of Indo-China without regard 
to governments or their ideologies. To carry 
this out, the Australian Government was pro- 
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viding aid on both a multilateral and bilateral 
basis to Indo-China. 


Mr Whitlam said that the present contribu- 
tions would be $400,000 to the United Nations 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF), $100,000 to the 
Indo-China Operational Group (IOG) of the 
International Red Cross, and $500,000 to the 
Office of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees (UNHCR) for their Indo- 
China programs. 


Mr Whitlam noted that the contribution to 
UNICEF would be in addition to $150,000 
the Australian Government had already pro- 
vided to UNICEF this year for its Indo-China 
programs. He said that the decision to increase 
the level of Australia’s contribution to 
UNICEF took into account the heavy demands 
on the organisation and in particular would 
assist its work with orphans and children 
uprooted and homeless as a result of war. 
They included the children fathered by Aus- 
tralian servicemen in Viet-Nam. The contribu- 
tion to UNICEF would also help the organi- 
sation in its work to meet the health and 
nutrition needs of refugees in the Khmer 
Republic. 


The contribution to the Indo-China Opera- 
tional Group would supplement the amounts 
already provided by Australia to that organisa- 
tion which in 1973/74 totalled $277,000 and 
were for use by the IOG in its program which 
covered all parts of Indo-China. 


Mr Whitlam said that the UNHCR had 
embarked on a program of assistance in the 
rehabilitation of uprooted and displaced per- 
sons in Laos and in all parts of Viet-Nam. The 
first phase of the program was estimated to 
cost $U$12,000,000. 


Senior USAF Officers for 
Talks with RAAF 


General Richard Ellis, Vice Chief of Staff, 
United States Air Force, accompanied by 
senior officers of the USAF visited Australia 
early in November for talks with senior 
officers of the RAAF, the Minister for 
Defence, Mr L. H. Barnard, stated on 4 
November. 

The talks, known as ‘airmen-to-airmen’ 
talks, between the USAF and RAAF are a 
well established annual event. Initiated in 
1962, they enable a broad exchange of ideas 
at a high level between the two air forces. 


Food Aid Agreement 


The following is a statement by the Australian 
High Commissioner, Mr P. J. Flood, after 
signing a food aid agreement in the Bangladesh 
Government Planning Commission on 5 
November 1974. 


Australia attaches high importance to its 
development assistance co-operation with 
Bangladesh and this is reflected in the present 
Memorandum of Understanding. This agree- 
ment covers the provision as a grant of 
77,000 tonnes of wheat valued at about 
$US15,000,000, or just in excess of 12 crore 
taka, and represents the largest ever Australian 
grant of food aid to Bangladesh. It brings to 
about 200,000 tonnes the total amount of food 
aid provided by Australia since Bangladesh 
secured its independence. 


In its decision on this food assistance the 
Australian Government has taken account of 
the floods which damaged the aus rice crop in 
July and August and reduced the prospects for 
the current aman crop. We have not waited 
for formal signature of this agreement before 
shipping wheat and a large share of the wheat 
has already arrived or is on the point of 
arrival in Chittagong. It has been our objec- 
tive to ensure that the wheat arrived in time 
to be available in the current traditionally 
difficult period between harvesting seasons. 


We welcome the assurance by the Bangla- 
desh Government about the high priority being 
given to agriculture and in particular the high 


The Bangladesh Planning Commission Secretary, Dr 
Ashraf-uz-Zaman, and the Australian High Commissioner, 
Mr P. J. Flood, after the signing in Dacca of a bilateral 
agreement on Australia’s gift of 77,000 tonnes of wheat 
to Bangladesh. In the background (right) is Mr D. I. 
Wille, First Secretary at the Australian High Commission. 
The latest grant of wheat is the largest made by Australia 
to Bangladesh, Australia did not wait for the formal sig- 
nature of the agreement before beginning shipments, and 
much of the wheat had arrived in Bangladesh before the 
signature ceremony. 
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priority being given to food production and 
we have noted proposals for increasing food 
storage and distribution facilities within the 
country. We welcome in particular the recent 
indications by the Minister for Food and Civil 
Supplies of the Government’s intention to 
procure and distribute an increased amount of 
the rice crop. 


Australia hopes to contribute towards the 
expansion of agricultural production in Ban- 
gladesh, and I look forward personally to the 
conclusion, hopefully in the near future, of an 
agreement concerning a Dairy Cattle Develop- 
ment Program. 


Finally may I say that Australia sees this 
assistance as part of a program of mutual 
co-operation between Australia and Bangladesh. 


Papua New Guinea 


Pilots Graduate 


The Minister for Defence, Mr L. H. 
Barnard, announced on 15 November that the 
first five pilots of the Papua New Guinea 
Defence Force would receive their wings at a 
graduation parade at RAAF base, East Sale, 
Victoria, on Wednesday, 20 November. 


The pilots were presented with their wings 
by the PNG Minister for Defence, Foreign 
Relations and Trade, Mr Albert Maori Kiki. 


The graduates were Peter Yasi, of Mendi, 
26, Peniel Kakasek, 24, of Kavieng, Jon 
Miria, 20, of Wewak, Philip Sasihas, 20, of 
Yangoru and Ignatious Lai, 26, of Wewak. 

The pilots began training in Winjeel aircraft 
at RAAF base Point Cook, Victoria in July 
last year, and at the completion of that phase 
of training in May this year were commis- 
sioned as 2nd Lieutenants in the PNG 
Defence Force. They then went to RAAF 
Base East Sale for conversion on to Dakota 
aircraft and have now logged 100 hours in 
Dakotas to qualify as First Pilots (day/night). 

A distinctive flying brevet has been designed 
specially for the PNG air element and the 
graduates will have the honour of being the 
first members to receive it. 


Following graduation, the pilots are remain- 
ing with the RAAF in Australia for continua- 
tion flying training until the first of four DC3 
Dakota aircraft being presented by the Aus- 
tralian Government to Papua New Guinea 
has been transferred. 
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Appointment of First 
Ambassador to Hanoi 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Mr E. G. Whitlam, announced on 7 Novem- 
ber the appointment of Australia’s first 
Ambassador to the Democratic Republic of 
Viet-Nam. He is Mr D. G. Wilson, 47, a 
career diplomat. Mr Wilson will take up his 
appointment in Hanoi next February. 


Mr Whitlam said that Mr Wilson’s appoint- 
ment marked a significant step forward in 
Australia’s relations with the Government and 
people of the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
Nam. It was also, in his view, a fruitful result 
of the Government’s conscious policy of 
diversifying Australia’s foreign relations, in 
pursuance of which it had entered into for- 
mal relationships with all states in the East 
and South East Asian region. 


He recalled that, in pursuance of this policy, 
the Australian Government had recognised 
the Government of the Democratic Republic 
of Viet-Nam on 26 February 1973, thus end- 
ing an anomalous situation which had been 


Mr D. G. Wilson, the first Australian Ambassador to be 
appointed to the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam. Mr 
Wilson will take up his duties in Hanoi next February. 
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prolonged by the war in Viet-Nam. On 28 
July 1973, Australia had opened an Embassy 
in Hanoi, under the control of a Chargé 
d'affaires. 


Mr Wilson was born in Adelaide and 
joined the Department of External Affairs in 
1952, after studying at Oxford University and 
service in the RANVR. He has served at the 
Australian missions in New Dethi, The Hague, 
Phnom Penh, Rome and Noumea and since 
1972 has been Counsellor at the Australian 
High Commission in Ottawa. 


Australian-American 
Festival 1976 


The Prime Minister, Mr E. G. Whitlam, 
announced plans on 12 November for a 
nationwide Australian-American Festival in 
1976. Mr Whitlam said he had accepted an 
invitation to be the joint patron of the festival 
with the United States Ambassador to Aus- 
tralia, Mr Marshall Green. 


The festival would coincide with celebra- 
tions in the United States to mark the bicen- 
tenary of American Independence. 


The Sydney program would be held from 
27 March to 24 April 1976. No dates had 
yet been set for the program being prepared 
for Melbourne and other capital cities. 


Mr Whitlam said the Australian-American 
Association had conceived the idea of a 
national Australian-American Festival and had 
received prompt co-operation from many 
quarters including cultural groups, sporting 
bodies, retail and business houses, art galleries, 
organisations and trusts and many prominent 
citizens. 


‘The festival will heavily underline the ever- 
strengthening bonds that exist between the 
two nations’, Mr Whitlam said. 


‘It will comprise three segments—Heritage, 
Festival and Horizons. The Heritage section 
will concentrate on the historical association 
of Australia and America. 


‘Displays, art and other exhibitions, special 
theatrical and orchestral performances, travel 
promotions, a street parade and sporting 
events will be included in the Festival seg- 
ment’, 


Mr Whitlam said the Horizons segment 
would draw attention to present-day relation- 
ships between the two countries and give an 
insight into future relationships. 


‘I commend the Australian-American Asso- 
ciation for the part it has played over the 
years in strengthening the ties between our 
countries and initiating the 1976 festival with 
which I am honoured to be associated, Mr 
Whitlam stated. 


Australian Canned Beef 
for Cyprus 


Australia is to give $50,000 worth of 
canned beef to displaced people in Cyprus. 


The gift was announced on 17 November 
by the Prime Minister and Acting Foreign 
Minister, Mr E. G. Whitlam. 


It will bring to a total of $100,000 the 
amount of aid which Australia has already 
given to Cyprus for relief work. 


The gift of canned beef will be adminis- 
tered by the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, who has appealed for 
high protein foods, such as canned meat, to 
supplement the adequate supplies of flour and 
cereals which are being sent to Cyprus from 
other sources. 


Mr Whitlam said that Australia was pleased 
to respond positively to this request for canned 
meat, which would be supplied from readily 
available stocks and sent to Cyprus as quickly 
as possible. 


Non-Proliferation of 
Nuclear Weapons 


The Foreign Minister, Senator D. R. 
Willesee, said on 23 November that he was 
deeply gratified at the overwhelming support 
given to a resolution on nuclear non- 
proliferation and peaceful nuclear explosions 
adopted by the first (political) committee of 
the United Nations General Assembly on 20 
November. The resolution was put forward by 
a number of countries including Australia, 
Canada, Japan, the Netherlands and Sweden. 
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Senator Willesee added that the deep con- 
cern of many countries over the growing risk 
of nuclear proliferation had resulted in a 
substantive disarmament debate at the United 
Nations in which Australia had played an 
active role. Senator Willesee recalled that 
Australia’s firm commitment to non-prolifera- 
tion had been clearly demonstrated by the 
ratification of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty in December, 1972. 


The resolution on non-proliferation expresses 
concern at the unprecedented number of 
states which have conducted nuclear tests this 
year and calls for concerted efforts by all 
states to bring about an end to the nuclear 
arms race and the further proliferation of 
nuclear weapons. 


The resolution also stresses that no way 
has yet been found to differentiate between 
the technology for nuclear weapons and that 
for nuclear explosive devices for peaceful 
purposes. The Conference of the Committee 
on Disarmament (CCD) is called upon to 
examine the implications of peaceful nuclear 
explosions for nuclear weapons development. 
The resolution also requests the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) to study 
the usefulness of nuclear explosions as an 
economic tool as well as the legal, health and 
safety aspects of such explosions. 





Australia’s Minister for the Environment and Conservation, 
Dr Moss Cass, paid a short visit to Sweden from 9 to Il 
November, during which he met the Minister for Industry, 
Mr Rune Johansson, and other Ministers of the Swedish 
Government. He is shown here (left) with Mr Johansson 
before their talks on 11 November. Later in November 
Dr Cass attended a meeting of Ministers responsible for 
environmental matters held in Paris under the auspices 
of the OECD. 
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The Prime Minister's 
Message of Condolence to 
U Thant’s Family 


The following message was sent by the Prime 
Minister to the widow and daughter of the late 
U Thant, the former UN Secretary-General, 
on 25 November: 

‘I should like to convey condolences to you 
and your daughter on behalf of the Australian 
Government, the Australian people and my- 
self, on the death of your distinguished hus- 
band. 

U Thant will be remembered in Australia 
as a man of high principle and unflagging 
devotion to the cause of the United Nations 
and to the cause of peace. 

His contribution to the continued existence 
of the UN Organisation was an important one 
and in many respects he symbolized our hopes 
that the UN will lead the world into an era 
of greater justice, tolerance and reconciliation. 
His personal modesty was accompanied by 
great strength of character and a ready wil- 
lingness to speak his mind with frankness and 
good-will. He was much admired and his 
death brings a particular sense of loss to 
those like myself who had had opportunities 
to know him personally. 

Please accept my deep regrets.’ 

E. Gough Whitlam. 


The text of a statement read to the Australian 
Parliament on behalf of the Australian Gov- 
ernment by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Senator Willesee, on 26 November: 

‘All Australians will be sad to learn of the 
death in New York of the former Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, Mr U Thant. 
U Thant served his country with honour, and 
became the first UN Secretary-General from 
the so-called third world, to the lasting credit 
of both. 

‘He went on to discharge the highest office 
in the United Nations Organisation with the 
greatest distinction, during a decade fraught 
with crisis in the United Nations and for a 
period longer than any other Secretary- 
General. The office which U Thant held has 
been described with justice as the most impos- 
sible job in the world. It is a greater tribute 
than any I can pay to recall that after his 
first term U Thant was re-appointed for a 
further five years as Secretary-General, and 
would have received the confidence of the 
United Nations for a third term had he not 
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elected to retire. The cause of peace is the 
poorer for his passing. On behalf of the Aus- 
tralian Government I offer to his widow and 
his daughter the condolences of the Australian 
people.’ 


Australian-Canadian 
Officials’ Talks 


The Secretary of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Alan Renouf, led the Australian 
delegation to the first round of Australian- 
Canadian officials’ talks held in Ottawa from 
28 to 29 November. 

In a statement on 25 November, the 
Department of Foreign Affairs said that the 
inauguration of talks at officials’ level between 
Canada and Australia, to be held at regular 
intervals, reflected the growing scope and 
significance of relations between the two 
countries. The talks would cover a wide range 
of subjects of mutual interest, including the 
world food and energy situation, disarmament, 
developments in the Commonwealth, United 
Nations matters and Asian and Pacific affairs. 

After the talks in Ottawa, Mr Renouf 
would lead the Australian delegation to the 
1974 round of ANZUS officials’ talks in 
Washington on 2 and 3 December. He would 
then chair a meeting of Australian heads of 
mission in Latin American countries in 
Buenos Aires from 9 to 11 December. He 
would also pay liaison visits to the Australian 
Embassy in Brasilia and Consulate in Rio de 
Janeiro. 





Australia’s High Commissioner in Wellington, Mr B. C. 


Hill (right) presenting the Prime Minister of New 
Zealand, Mr Rowling, with a bound copy of the speeches 
made in the Australian Senate and House of Representa- 
tives in tribute to the late Prime Minister of New 
Zealand, Mr Norman Kirk. 


REPRESENTATION 





FOREIGN REPRESENTATION AUSTRALIAN REPRESENTATION 
IN AUSTRALIA OVERSEAS 
November November 
7 His Excellency Mr S. Dambadarjaa pre- 10 KUWAIT 
sented his credentials as Ambassador of 


Mr I. M. Haig presented his credentials 


Mongolia. as Ambassador. 


29 His Excellency Mr Y. Pant presented 
his credentials as Ambassador of Nepal. 





K 3 r= aw 


Lady Shaw (seated), wife of Australia’s Ambassador to the United States, Sir Patrick Shaw, joined Mrs Caspar 
Weinberger, wife of the US Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, and other prominent Washingtonians in 
serving tea at the Australian Chancery during the ‘Embassy Tour and Tea’ charity program held on 12 October. 
About 1,400 Washington residents visited the Embassy of whom more than 1,000 saw a film in the Chancery cinema, 
The function raised nearly $US14,000 for charity. 
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Islamabad Office Superintendent retires 


A chapter in Australia’s representation on 
the sub-continent closed in October 1974 with 
the retirement of a Pakistani officer who had 
worked for the Australian Government for 
more than 31 years. Mr Nazir Ahmad, Office 
Superintendent at the Australian Embassy in 
Islamabad, Pakistan, began his career with the 
Australian Goverment in India and moved to 
Pakistan when it was created in 1947. 


Mr Ahmad, 61, served under 10 High Com- 
missioners and Ambassadors. He began his 
service as personal assistant to the Official 
Secretary, Australian Section of the Eastern 
Group Supply Council in Simla, India, in 
1943. 

He became accountant to the Australian 
Trade Commission in Calcutta in 1945, and 
accounts officer, Office of the Senior Austra- 
lian Government Trade Commissioner for 
India, Burma and Ceylon with headquarters 
at Bombay in 1946. 


After partition he was appointed Office 
Superintendent of the Australian High Com- 
mission in Karachi in March, 1948, and 
retained the position when the Australian 
Mission moved to Rawalpindi in 1966 and 
Islamabad in 1969. 

At a farewell at the Embassy on 31 October 
he recalled that the Australian Mission’s ‘office’ 
for the first three months was the bedroom of 
the Official Secretary, Mr John McMillan, in 
the Palace Hotel in Karachi. 


Mr Ahmad’s long career was capped by a 
month’s visit to Australia in November 1973 
as a guest of the Australian Government. 


The present Australian Ambassador, Mr 
A. M. Morris, presented Mr Ahmad with an 
inscribed silver tray and a watercolour painting 
‘Wimmera Landscape’ by the Australian artist 
Arthur Boyd, on behalf of the Australian staff. 





Mr Nazir Ahmad, retiring Office Superintendent at the 
Australian Embassy in Islamabad, receives a farewell gift 


from the Australian staff, presented by the Ambassador, 


Mr. A. M. Morris. 


Key to organisations referred to on opposite page: 


ECOSOC 
ESCAP 


Economic and Social Council 


Economic and Social Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Pacific 


FAO Food and Agriculture Organisa- 


tion 
International 

Agency 
International 


IAEA Atomic Energy 


ICAO Civil Aviation 


UNCTAD 
UNEP 


UNESCO 


UNCITRAL United Nations Commission on 


International Trade Law 
United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development 
United Nations Environment 
Program 
United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
isation 


Organisation 
International 


UNIDO United Nations Industrial De- 
velopment Organisations 

World Health Organisation 

World Meteorological Organisa- 
tion 


ILO Labor 


Organisa- 
tion WHO 


OECD Oganisation for Economic Co- WMO 


operation and Development 
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February-April 1975 


February 


ROME 

FAO/WHO: Committee of Government 
Experts on the Codes of Principles con- 
cerning Milk and Milk Products 


THE HAGUE 
FAO: Codex Committee on Pesticide 
Residues, 8th Session 


PARIS 


OECD: Agricultural Committee, Special 
Meeting on Trends in Agricultural Markets 


6-16 New DELHI 
FAO: World Consultation on Wood-based 
Panels 


10-21 GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Committee on Commodities, 
8th Session 


11-18 VIENNA 
IAEA: Board of Governors 


17 February/7 March 


GENEVA 

ILO: Governing Body, 195th Session 
GENEVA 

Commission on Narcotic Drugs, 26th 
Session 


18-28 February 


New YORK 
Population Commission 


25 February/7 March 


New DELHI 
ESCAP: Commission, 31st Session 


March 


COPENHAGEN 
FAO: Codex Committee on Processed 
Meat Products 


GENEVA 
International Narcotics Control Board 


ITALY 
Sth Session of IOC Executive Council 
3-27 March 


MONTREAL 
ICAO: Council 


CALENDAR OF 


CONFERENCES 





16-26 March 


LIMA 
UNIDO: 2nd General Conference 


24 March/4 April 


TOKYO 
Committee on Natural 
Session 


Resources, 4th 


March/April 


GENEVA 
UNCITRAL: 8th Session 


GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Committee on Shipping, 7th 
Session 


April 


GENEVA 
WMO: 7th World Meteorological Congress 


VIENNA 
UNIDO: Permanent Committee of the 
Industrial Development Board, 6th Session 


7-11 April 


ROME 
UN/FAO: Intergovernmental Committee 
on World Food Program 


8 April/9 May 


NEW YORK 
ECOSOC: 58th Session 


15-18 April 


KUALA LUMPUR 
17th Session of Tin Council 


17 April/2 May 


NAIROBI 
UNEP: Governing Council, 3rd Session 


21 April/2 May 


GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Trade and Development Board, 
14th Session, Second Part 


29 April/6 May 


KINGSTON 
Commonwealth Heads 
Meeting 


of Government 
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DIARY OF WORLD EVENTS — NOVEMBER 


AUSTRALIA 


3 November The Prime Minister, Mr E. G. Whitlam, isssued a policy statement containing new guide- 
lines covering foreign investment in Australia’s mineral and energy resources. The new 


policy recognises the important role of present foreign enterprises and specifies the 
promotion of Australian equity and control as a ‘longer-term objective’. 


6 November Speaking at the International Bauxite Association meeting in Guyana, the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister for Overseas Trade, Dr J. F. Cairns, stressed the need for redressing 
the balance between rich and poor countries and for recognising the needs of raw material 
producers and consumers. 


6 November Indonesia and Australia began talks in Australia on the question of problems arising from 
Indonesian traditional fishermen operating off the Australian coast. 


7 November It was announced at the World Food Conference in Rome that Australia would match 
on a comparative GNP basis a Canadian offer of $A38,000,000 to help alleviate critical 
food shortages in developing countries. 


12 November In a supplementary Budget aimed to cut unemployment the Government announced income 
tax cuts amounting to $650,000,000. Company taxes were reduced by two and a half 
per cent. 


21 November The Prime Minister, Mr Whitlam, announced that the Treasurer, Mr F. Crean, would 
become Minister for Overseas Trade and that the Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
for Overseas Trade, Dr J. F. Cairns, would become the new Treasurer. 


25 November It was announced that a large new uranium deposit had been discovered, making the 
Northern Territory Jabiluka reserves the largest deposit of high-grade uranium in the 
world. 


27 November Australia said that the 1974 French nuclear tests in the Pacific had exposed the Australian 
population to more than 10 times the radiation dose which resulted from the 1973 
tests. 


THE PACIFIC 


5 November At talks between Britain and France in London it was decided that the New Hebrides 
would have a representative assembly elected by universal suffrage before the end of 1975. 


NORTH ASIA 


3 November A massive Soviet military parade was held in Frunze to mark the 50th anniversary of 
the Kirghiz Republic. 


7 November China expressed readiness to sign a non-aggression treaty with the Soviet Union. 
11 November The Prime Minister of Japan, Mr Kakuei Tanaka, announced a cabinet reshuffle. 
18 November President Ford arrived in Japan. 

19 November Emperor Hirohito welcomed President Ford. 

22 November President Ford left Japan to visit the Republic of Korea and the Soviet Union. 


22 November President Ford of the United States received an enthusiastic welcome when he arrived 
in Seoul for a 24-hour visit seen as affirming US support for South Korean independence. 


24 November At a summit meeting in Vladivostok President Ford of the United States and the Soviet 
leader, Mr Brezhnev, agreed on an overall limit for nuclear weapons systems. 


24 November The US Secretary of State, Dr Henry Kissinger, returned to Tokyo from Vladivostok to 
brief the Japanese Foreign Minister, Mr Toshio Kimura, on the summit talks and on the 
outcome of President Ford’s visit to South Korea. 
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NORTH ASIA 


25 November The US Secretary of State, Dr Kissinger, flew to Peking for his seventh round of talks 
with Chinese leaders. 


26 November The Prime Minister of Japan, Mr Kakuei Tanaka, announced his resignation. 


26 November Speaking in Ulan Bator at a rally marking the 50th anniversary of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic, the Soviet leader, Mr Brezhnev, rejected recent Chinese conditions 
for settling the border dispute. 


SOUTH ASIA 


3 November Indian police arrested some 1,100 people in the State of Bihar on the eve of a mass protest 
against alleged Government corruption. 


4 November In Patna, Bihar, Indian police using batons and tear gas succeeded in preventing anti- 
corruption demonstrators from besieging Government offices and the houses of Ministers. 


7 November On an official visit to Burma the Japanese Prime Minister, Mr Kakuei Tanaka, attended 
a dinner held in his honour by the Burmese Prime Minister, U Sein Win. 


17 November The Prime Minister of Sri Lanka, Mrs Sirimavo Bandaranaike, returned from a six-day 
visit to Moscow to face a political crisis caused by disagreement among the parties of her 
coalition Government. 


ES ELL TLL Ie 


Ss O 





The Minister for Manufacturing Industry, Mr K. E. Enderby (right) receives a small Australian flag and a photo- 
graph of Skylab II, the spacecraft which carried it on a 59-day orbital scientific mission from July to September, 
1973, from Mr Sigurd A. Sjoberg (left), Deputy Director of the Johnson Space Centre in Houston. Watching the 
presentation is Mr Neil Currie, Secretary of the Department of Manufacturing Industry. Mr Sjoberg brought the 
gift, a token of appreciation of the support which two NASA tracking stations in Australia gave to the three Sky- 
lab missions, during a tour of NASA facilities in this country. 
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SOUTH ASIA 


18 November Opposition members walked out of both Houses of the Indian Parliament in protest 
against the Government’s suspension of the right of judicial appeal for people arrested 
for smuggling. 


19 November The largest naval exercise ever held in the Indian Ocean began. Taking part were units 
from Pakistan, Iran, Turkey, Britain and the United States. The Central Treaty Organisa- 
tion (CENTO) stated that the Pakistani Navy was host for the exercises, called ‘Midlink 
1974”. 


SOUTH EAST ASIA 
3 November President Marcos of the Philippines granted a new amnesty to Communist terrorists, 


6 November The President of Singapore, Mr Benjamin Sheares, was re-elected to a second four-year 
term of office by Parliament. 


14 November The Ninth Ministerial Conference for Economic Development of South East Asia opened 
in Manila. Participating countries were Japan, Indonesia, Laos, Thailand, Malaysia, South 
Viet-Nam, Singapore, the Philippines, Cambodia, Burma, Australia, and New Zealand. 


14 November Lieutenant-Colonel Mario Lennos Pires left Lisbon to take up his duties as the new 
Governor of Portuguese Timor. 





A delegation of eight Chinese scientists arrived in Australia on 11 November as guests of the Australian Academy 
of Science and the Australian National University in Canberra. The visit follows that made to China by a party 
of Australian scientists earlier this year. The Chinese visitors represented a variety of scientific research fields, in- 
cluding biochemistry, geothermal power generation, isotope and mining geology and physiological research into 
acupuncture anaesthesia. The delegation’s leader is Professor Huang Ping-wei, Director of the Institute of Geo- 
graphy, Academia Sinica, in Peking, seen in this photo (left) with Professor Gordon Ada of the ANU, Professor 
ean Lung-hsiang of Peking University, and Dr Paul Wild of the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research 
rganisation. 
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. SOUTH EAST ASIA 


25 November President Marcos of the Philippines said in an interview published in Hong Kong that the 
Philippines had begun negotiations with China on the establishment of diplomatic ties. 


26 November The Colombo Plan Conference opened in Singapore. 


INDOCHINA 


3 November Demands for the resignation of President Thieu of South Viet-Nam gathered momentum 
with a petition in both Houses of the National Assembly. 


AMERICAS 
7 November Argentina declared a state of siege to combat mounting political violence. 


7 November The Bolivian Government declared a state of siege in the face of an uprising by troops 
and civilians in the city of Santa Cruz. 


10 November The President of Bolivia, General Banzer, announced a new Government of ‘national! 
reconstruction’ and banned all political activity until 1980. 


12 November In Quito the conference of the Organisation of American States voted to retain economic 
and trade sanctions on Cuba. Colombia, Ecuador, Honduras and Venezuela declared 
their decision to defy the conclusion of the conference and establish diplomatic ties with 
Cuba. 


14 November The leader of the Palestine Liberation Organisation, Mr Yasser Arafat, arrived in Cuba. 


AFRICA AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


3 November Mobs broke into and destroyed homes and public buildings in the Angolan town of 
Duque de Braganca. 

6 November It was announced that Australia had offered financial and technical aid to Mocambique. 

6 November Britain responded to Uganda’s reduction of British High Commission staff to five by telling 
Uganda to cut its London representation to five expatriates. 

6 November In Luanda, Angola, rioting and shooting broke out and it was reported that some 50 
people were killed and 100 wounded. 

6 November The Portuguese Foreign Minister, Dr Mario Soares, arrived in Tunisia at the start of 
a four-day official visit. 

10 November Israel devalued its currency by 43 per cent and instituted other severe economic measures, 
reflecting the strain of defence spending. 

10 November The United States signed an agreement to supply Egypt with 200,000 tonnes of wheat 
and flour. 

11 November Following a meeting in Abu Dhabi of six major oil producers, Saudi Arabia, Qatar and 
the United Arab Emirates said they were raising the royalty rate on crude oil from 16.7 
per cent to20 per cent and the tax rate from 65.7 per cent to 85 per cent. Iran, Iraq and 
Kuwait reserved their position. 

13 November King Hussein of Jordan ordered the release of prisoners convicted or detained for acts 
against State security. 

14 November The Israeli Foreign Minister, Mr Yigal Allon, summoned foreign Ambassadors to discuss 
Israel’s reaction to the address to the United Nations General Assembly by the Chairman 
of the Palestine Liberation Organisation. 

15 November A statement issued after a meeting in Johannesburg announced that the leaders of eight of 
the nine African homelands in South Africa had decided not to seek independence at 
present, in the hope of becoming part of united South Africa under majority rule. 

17 November The President of Zambia, Dr Kaunda, began two weeks of state visits to Romania, the 
Soviet Union, Yugoslavia and Iran. The visits began with brief talks in Malta with the 
Tanzanian President, Dr Nyerere, and the Maltese Prime Minister, Mr Mintoff. 

17 November United States Senator Edward Kennedy pledged continuing US support for Israel, saying 
that the US would not be deterred by the Arab oil weapon. 

9 November On arrival from Algeria, Mr Yasser Arafat, Chairman of the Palestine Liberation 

Organisation, conferred in Egypt with President Anwar Sadat. 
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AFRICA AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


24 November 


26 November 


27 November 


EUROPE 


3 November 


3 November 


4 November 


4 November 


6 November 


§ November 


7 November 


7 November 


9 November 


The military rulers of Ethiopia announced that 60 former Government Ministers, officials 
and service officers had been summarily executed. Among those executed was Lieutenant- 
General Aman Andom, formerly Ckairman of the Provisional Military Government. 


An Australian Trade and Economic Mission held talks on Lagos with officials of the 
Nigerian Ministry of Agriculture and Economic Development. The Mission was headed 
by Mr B. Leedham, Assistant Secretary in the Export Promotion Division of the Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade. 


The Prime Minister of South Africa, Mr Vorster, suggested that liaison between the 
south African Indian Council and the Government be handled by a joint body with 
status of a Cabinet Committee. 


The public prosecutor of the Athens Court of Appeals charged the former President, Mr 
G. Papadopoulos, and 49 members of the former military junta with high treason and 
Insurrection. 


A Portuguese Government delegation to Moscow was promised Soviet assistance to the 
country’s faltering economy. 


Strikes spread throughout France in protest against austerity measures. 


In Lisbon some 36 people were wounded in a three-hour riot involving groups of opposing 
political parties. 


It was announced that for the first time the Soviet Union had sought a syndicated loan 
from Western banks on the international capital market. The loan is for $US100,000,000 
over five years, 


The 13-nation conference of iron ore exporting countries meeting in Geneva set up a 
committee to study the proposed creation of an exporters association. 


Exploratory talks were held in Madrid on the renewal of an agreement granting US forces 
the use of Spanish bases in return for military and economic aid. 


Turkish authorities cancelled Dr Kissinger’s visit, only 24 hours before he was due to 
arrive, because of the internal political crisis. 


Chinese officials in Moscow delivered to foreign newsmen and embassies the text of a 
message to the Soviet Union proposing an agreement on mutual non-aggression. 


11 November Greek Cypriot and Turkish Cypriot leaders agreed that 1,600 Greek Cypriots detained in 


13 November 


14 November 


17 November 


17 November 


17 November 


17 November 


18 November 


18 November 


18 November 
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Turkish-occupied northern Cyprus could be moved into the Greek Cypriot area. 


A new Budget reduced the financial pressure on British industry by relaxing price controls. 


Dr J. Luns, Secretary-General of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation (NATO), 
addressed the opening of its 20th annual session. He spoke of the increased military and 
naval power of the Soviet Union. 


The World Food Conference closed in Rome. One of the main resolutions called for 
setting up a major international fund that would finance farm development. The United 
States, West Germany and France were not immediately planning to support the fund, 
while the oil producing countries expected the developed countries to make the first move. 


The President of Ireland, Mr Erskine Childers, died at the age of 69 in a Dublin hospital. 


The new Government of Turkey held its first meeting under the new Prime Minister 
Designate, Mr S. Irmak. 


Work on a law allowing political associations to function was being speeded up in Spain. 


The Common Market Finance Ministers adopted a scheme to prolong Italy’s EEC standby 
credit for three and a half years. Britain opted out of the arrangement. 


France faced its worst week of labour unrest in more than six years, 


Mr C. Karamanlis became Prime Minister of Greece after his New Democracy Party won 
a decisive victory in the general elections held on 17 November. 
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EUROPE PA A 


19 November The Inter-Governmental Council of Copper Exporting Countries (CIPEC), consisting of 
representatives of the world’s main copper-producing countries, Chile, Peru, Zambia and 
the Zaire Republic, decided at a meeting in Paris to cut copper exports by 10 per cent 
in an attempt to raise declining world copper prices. 


19 November The Secretary General of the Organisation of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC), 
Dr A. Khene, warned oil-consuming nations against using threats and pressures to solve 
the energy crisis. 


7 19 November Yugoslav authorities tightened security precautions and searched for Croatian extremist 
> infiltrators believed to be involved in a plot to kill leading political figures. 


19 November New Zealand won agreement in principle by the Common Market’s Council of Ministers 
for an 18 per cent increase in the prices of butter and cheese sold to Britain. 





| 25 November The British Government announced legislation to outlaw the Irish Republican Army 
| (IRA) in Britain and to bring in security measures unprecedented in peace-time. 


26 November The Polish Communist Party leader, Mr E. Gierek, speaking on an official visit to Hel- 
sinki, called for the creation of a nuclear-free zone in Northern Europe and the early 
conclusion of the European Security Conference. 


26 November King Constantine, the exiled monarch of Greece, appealed to the Greek people to 
return him to the throne. 


27 November A total freeze on diplomatic relations between Sweden and South Viet-Nam was 
announced by the Swedish Foreign Office. 





- 


UNITED NATIONS 
1 November The UN General Assembly unanimously urged the speedy withdrawal of all foreign troops 
from Cyprus. 


. 12 November The General Assembly of the United Nations voted to suspend South Africa from 
participating in the remainder of the current General Assembly session. 


13 November South Africa recalled its Ambassador to the United Nations following the General 
Assembly’s refusal to allow its delegation to take part in proceedings. 


13 November The Chairman of the Palestine Liberation Organisation, Mr Yasser Arafat, arrived in 
New York to address the General Assembly. 
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The Datuk Bandar of Kuala Lumpur, Tan Sri Yaacob 
Latiff, and his wife spent a week in Canberra in late 
October during an official visit to Australia as guests of 
the Government. Tan Sri Yaacob had talks with senior 
officials of the Department of the Capital Territory and 
the National Capital Development Commission, on the 
administration and planning and development of Canberra. 
Here the Datuk Bandar is seen during his official call on 
mone for Foreign Affairs, Senator D. R. Willesee 
right). 


Professor Bhadriraju Krishnamurti, Professor and Head of 
the Department of Linguistics at Osmania University, 
Hyderabad, is spending a semester as an Asian Fellow at 
the Australian National University in Canberra. The pro- 
fessor is an expert on the group of 23 Dravidian languages 
spoken by 130,000,000 people in India, which he says have 
some resemblances to the Aboriginal languages of Aus- 
tralia. Here Professor Krishnamurti (right) is seen with 
Professor Robert Dixon, Professor of Linguistics at the 
ANU School of General Studies. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


19 November The Secretary General, Dr aled to all the Governments concerned with 
the Middle East question to avo on which might lead to new hostilities. 


21 November The UNESCO General Conference voted not to include Israel in the body’s European 
regional group. The effect of the motion barring Israel, supported mainly by Arab and 
Communist countries, was to maintain Israel’s exclusion from participation, as of right, 
in the regional activities of UNESCO. 


22 November The General Assembly adopted a resolution reaffirming the rights of the Palestinian 
people to self-determination, national independence and a return to their homes and 
property; a further resolution invited the Palestinian Liberation Organisation to partici- 
pate as an observer in meetings of the General Assembly and all UN conferences. 


23 November The Secretary General, Dr Waldheim, began a peace mission to the Middle East to 
discuss the extension of the UN observer force on the Golan Heights. 


24 November The Prime Minister of Cambodia, Mr Long Boret, flew to New York for the UN vote on 
the representation of Cambodia. 


25 November The former Secretary General, U Thant, died in New York at the age of 65. 


26 November Australia said that it wanted the General Assembly to adopt a resolution automatically 
terminating the Trusteeship Agreement for Papua New Guinea when the territory achieves 
independence. 
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Australia’s High Commissioner in Sri Lanka, Mr Harold Marshall, surprised diplomatic colleagues by his entry 
in the 72-mile Colombo to Galle cycle race, run in what local newspapers described as ‘tropical heat’ in September. 
Mr Marshall, seen at right in this picture in white sports rig, completed the course in over seven hours, which 
was more than twice the time taken by some of the younger competitors, but much better than entries who failed 
to finish at all. The High Commissioner told reporters that this was his first cycle race as such, but he was a life- 
long cycling enthusiast and accustomed to cycling to work in Canberra. 
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CORRECTIONS 


We very much regret the following errors which appeared in recent issues of the ‘Australian Foreign Affairs 
Record’ and have been brought to our notice: 

1. The caption to a photograph on Page 716 of the October 1974 issue should have read as follows: ‘The 
newly appointed Australian High Commissioner to New Zealand, Mr B. C. Hill (left) presenting his letter 
of introduction to the Prime Minister of New Zealand, Mr W. E. Rowling.’ 

2. On Page 400 of the June 1974 issue the name of the former Administrative Secretary-General of the OAU, 
Mr Nzo Ekangaki, was spelled incorrectly. 
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